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At eighteen Currency MacQueen found herself 
alone and penniless in the goldfields of New 
Zealand. Adopted by a Scots migrant family, the 
Laws, Currency found shelter and security, but not 
the kind of love she was ready for. 

It was the sight of the tall, mysterious stranger, 
Shannadore, that fired her eager heart. From then 
on, through the turmoil of pioneer life, through 
riot and flood and acquaintance with cold death, 
Currency carried her love for Shannadore. But 
always there was a barrier. . . . 

Shannadore's secret is the enigma that haunts 
this rich, warmly human novel, set in one of the 
most colourful periods in Australasian history, the 
wild year of New Zealand's most famous goldrush— 
Otago, 1863. 


‘Much of the action is extremely violent, human 

nature being notoriously at its worst when gold is in 

the offing . . . Miss Park has given us real drama.” 
Trish Times 


CHAPTER ONE 


Own tue field of Bendigo one day, an old woman called Mother k ; 
Jerusalem bought a child for three sovereigns and a green linsey 
bodice. 

It was weather filled with the lion’s breath of bushfires, but the 
child’s mother pulled the bodice about her shoulders and pinned it 
with feeble hands: She went singing off down the track after her 
companions. Her voice was harsh as a rook’s, clogged with what- 
ever it was that clogged her labouring chest. 

All at once the child, who had stood there bewildered, staring 
through her matted hair, shouted, “Mam!” and tore after the 
woman, who struck her in the face and staggered on. The young 
child whimpered a little in astonished anger. Then her brown eyes 
looked warily at Mother Jerusalem, tall as a church spire, swollen 
hands wrapped in a wet apron. 

“TIl be seeing to you from now onwards.” 

She marched up the track and the little girl, after a moment's 
hesitation, followed. Mother Jerusalem put her at once into a tub 
of hot water. Patterns of dirt overlay the child’s ribby, ravenous 
body. Her hair was speckled with lice. 

“What's your narhe, lassock?” 

“They call me anything that lays to hand.” 

‘TII call you Currency,” said Mother Jerusalem. “What’s your 
age?” 

“Maybe seven,” said the child. 

“From the shape of ye, you're ten,” said Mother Jerusalem. 
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Thus one day in summer, in 1854, Currency received name and ~ 


years while she stood red as a rasp in a laundry tub. Meanwhile 
she was looking at the old woman's face. Suddenly she said: “I like 
you. You've got a bonny nose.” 

Currency took Mother Jerusalem’s surname. Most folks thought 
she was the old woman’s granddaughter. 

Mother Jerusalem had been born Bell MacQueen, in the knuckle- 
end of Scotland. The face, with high red cheekbones and sus- 
picious black eyes, now looked like a tree root, hardset and durable. 
She had been a goldfields washerwoman nearly all her life. You 
could look at those sodden hands and see a living record of all the 
greasy britches and clay-dyed flannels that had passed through 
- them. The nails were pocked with soda; the blotches on the backs 
bleached faint and yellow. Yet she could boast she had never as 
much turned over a flake of new gold with a stick. 

“There’s no harm in it passed over a counter,” she told Currency. 
“Tis coinage then, fair pay for fair work. But let a man dig it out 
of the ground and sure as deith he'll get the idea that it comes free.” 

She had the austere single-mindedness of the Highlander and 
a quartz-hard chastity which she imparted to the girl, whose 
innocence was already almost entire. The child had hardly 
observed the circumstances of her mother’s life in her struggle for 
food and shelter, her pitiful desire to get out of the way of beatings. 

All through that first year, when no word of friendship passed 
between them, the girl often lay in her trestle bed pondering over 
the mystery of her life. “Why was I born? Why didn’t she want 
me?” and then she would think of Mother Jerusalem and whisper: 
“And why did she want me?” She did not, even during the hours 
she toiled over the tub, realize that Mother Jerusalem had bought 
her for her usefulness, as she might have bought a clock or a chair. 

A deep, abashed and silent love grew in her heart. Yet Mother 
Jerusalem was not by any means lovable. She had grown like an 


old terrier, grumping along, nose to the ground, seeing little to 


laugh at and nothing to praise in life. She had been known to beat 


up a digger in Bendigo for the five shillings he owed her from a 
California gold rush. 
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No word of love was spoken until Currency was seventeen. By 
that time they had long removed to Ballarat, and with the aid of a 
_potstick, she had learnt to read and write. 

Mother Jerusalem was ironing, when all at once she felt some- 
thing go inside her, like a little bubble bursting. She straightened 
up, six feet four inches tall, strong as a bear. Impulse never moved 
her granite disposition, yet now, faintly disturbed, she called 
Currency in from outside. The girl came slowly, as though expect- 
ing reproof. 

Now Mother Jerusalem did not know what to say. She looked 
into the face that had grown something like a little leopard’s, 
snubby and broad, with a wide space between the eyes. The mouth 
was small and pink, the eyebrows only a smear of colour on the pale 
skin. Currency’s hair was of that brilliant. brown like polished 
wood or leather. 

Mother Jerusalem's eyes slowly travelled over the soaked sack- 
ing apron that enveloped the small, still-thin form. A small regret 
touched her. She thought: “Tve turned the lass into a washer- 
woman like masel and she’s but a bairnie.” 

Under the top of her corsets she felt windy and blown-up, and 
she turned abruptly to the ironing board, ordering: “Fess me more 
charcoal for the iron.” 

Suddenly two arms stole around her middle, and she heard the 
girl say, “What's up, Mam?” 

She muttered, “Mams a word for your ma, and I’m no’ your ma, 
mind.” 

There was a little silence, then the voice said, faint at its own 
boldness, but with a supplicating laugh in it, “But you like me a 
bit, don’t you, Mam?” 

“I might,” said Mother Jerusalem dourly. 

Day after day little querulousnesses broke through the iron 
facade of Mother Jerusalem. She who had never spoken to anyone, 
began to speak to this young girl. 

It was the heat that upset her, she said, and for the first time in 
almost half a century she thought longingly of snow, lying in dark 
trees like white bird’s wings. Looking around for cold, she found it 
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in that land to which the diggers of Ballarat and Bendigo were — 
now flocking. | 

The girl had never heard of Otago, though it was only three 
weeks away from Melbourne, on the hinder end of New Zealand. 
But it had been there all the time, a quiet, self-contained land. 
Now, in Currency MacQueen’s eighteenth year, was the time 
for Otago. 


The colony had been barely twelve years old when a man knelt 
in the grinding shingle of an Otago waterway, shook a milk dish — 
and turned up gold in a scum as bright as wheat. ns 

Three months later the news reached Scotland—Fife, where my _ 
family had dwelt for generations. My Uncle Alick Swan said to his — 3 
sister, my mother Margaret Law, “Well, woman, are ye with me??? 
And she a newly widowed mid-wife saddled with the care of five small 
children and myself and an old father answered, “Aye, Alick. If it's 
Dunedin for you, it’s Dunedin for me.” 

This Dunedin, the first city of the province of Otago, was thena _ 
toadstool scatter on the green coast hills. It had streets with mud- 
holes where a horse could drown, two theatres, churches, a few 
lamps, a population of twelve thousand. But a week after the news 
of the first goldstrike, the only man left in town was the wooden- 
legged apothecary’s boy. 

Then that city puffed up like a bellows-blown fire. It became an 
overnight stop for half the world. In January 1863, when Mother 
Jerusalem and the girl Currency arrived, the place was a mad- 
house. Piles of bricks littered the streets, scaffoldings spun cobwebs 
everywhere, every second building had a ladder against its wall as 
men built a bigger Dunedin. Schools, churches, factories stood 
about the lush hillsides. The one good road, Princes Street, dribbled 
down the hill like a spilt trail of milk. Yet most of the time you 
couldn't see the street for the men in it, all brought hither by the 
jack-o-lantern gold. Young men, old men, the old-timers with faces — 
like knots in weathered boards, crimson and spark-blue shirts; 
cabbage-tree hats and Yankee beavers. That’s if you didn’t count 
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the thousand legs in blue cotton half-masters, belonging to the 
Victorian Chinese who stood in fearful bewilderment, waiting for 
their interpreters to get their gear ready for loading. 

And there were fancy ladies by the giggling anxious dozen. A 
stranger might have said that there were no respectable women in 
Dunedin at all. 

The old woman Mother Jerusalem took it all in in a glance 
which had seen most of it before. The girl, who had spent the 
entire voyage cooped up in the fore cabin with Mother Jerusalem 
and four settlers’ wives, for safety’s sake away from the diggers 
who filled the decks head and toe like herrings in a basket, was 

almost off her head with excitement. She shone like the rest of this 
shining country. For the sun looked down with a golden smile, and 
the hills puffed back the sea breeze so that it was all of a mixta- 
maxter with salt and peat and new timber. 

Once this smell would have made Mother Jerusalem dilate her 
nostrils like a working beast anxious to get between the shafts. But 
now, disappointment filled her. The place wasn’t right. They had 
told her it was cold, and she had thought the coldness would come 
in the New Year as it did in Scotland. But her good black merino 
was tightening fair to split, and the sun heated up the whalebone 
in her corsets like ribs of steel. 

Slowly she followed the dray she had engaged to carry her 
baggage. Nearly all her money was gone on new garments for 
herself and the lass; and the washing machine—and on that other 
business matter. She squeezed her reticule to see if the papers 
were still there, and heard their reassuring crackle. 

She looked up through the heat dazzle. Her deep-seated eyes 
concentrated on the washing machine on the dray. It was probably 
the first patent engine of its kind to be seen in this country. Bad 
and all as she felt, she could hardly wait to try it out. 

The drayman she had engaged stared covertly at Currency as 
she danced along, her hoop swinging and her reticule flung around 
like a ball on the end of a string. 

The street was impassable, everything brought to a standstill by 
the turbulent cròwds. Through the press of bodies Currency 
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ught a glimpse of shopfronts hung with bridles and saddles, 
shed bundles of shovels; doorways flanked with barrels of sugar 
arse as sand. Little shanties stood amongst these shops. Some 
id flower gardens. 

And there was a piper all of a flutter, like a pheasant in a south 
ind, the pipes erect at his shoulder like the sticks of a fan. And 
yw came a Chinaman, with a face huge as a pumpkin, a tray full 
fried oysters slung across his billowing belly. A low woman 
inced upon two barrel tops, showing a blue petticoat striped with 
rt, and three or four children played a game of hopscotch in a 
ickwater beside a shop. 

Currency bent down to hear what they were chanting, and she 
arnt for the first time this rhyme: 


One for frost and two for fire, bright fine gold, 
Spend it in the summer and you die in the cold. 


Suddenly a big lumbering fellow with a butterfly net dodged 
ound the dray and disappeared between the ribs of a new 
ilding. 

“Preserve us, what's the daftie. after?” grumbled Mother 
rusalem. 

“Cats,” replied the drayman sullenly. 

Here and there amongst the crowd, as they were observed, 
ices were raised in the shout of “Jo! Jo!” and admiring eyes 
ked at Currency. She lifted her chin, but her eyes sparkled. She 
d never been afraid of men. 

Mother Jerusalem, too, came in for her share of notice. Many of 
e diggers had already known her on other fields. Laughter 
mbled, and there was an occasional jeer about her height. Mother 
rusalem usually welcomed such remarks. She was proud of her 
e, looking down on the hairy faces with grim contempt. But 
w she was giddy, she who had crossed a hundred rivers in a 
ung kitchen chair and looked down upon the clawing waters 
thout a trace of vertigo. 

Currency became aware of the old woman’s sweat-varnished 
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face, the restless fingers that tried to dig in between the flesh and 


the top of the constricting stays. “Whats the matter, Mam? Ah, ~ 


it’s the heat, and you walking all this way!” 

Mother Jerusalem stared dizzily ahead at the rise in the street. 
A man on a black horse looked down on them. The colour seeped 
from her face. 

“What is it now, Mam?” asked the girl. 

“Canna be him,” muttered Mother Jerusalem. “Canna be 
Shannadore.” | 

Currency squeezed up her eyes to see the man clearly. He did 
not seem to see them, but for a few seconds Currency plainly 
perceived a dark, slender face, the line of a frown striking like a 
dart between eyes of outstanding lightness. It seemed to her that 
those strange eyes were of a water-clearness, and a faint feeling 
of unease filled her. Suspended against the heat dazzle the face 
had the qualities of a mask, and she looked again with curiosity 
and a little alarm at Mother Jerusalem. The old woman’s face was 
full of shock. . 

“What's the matter, Mam? Do you know that man?” she asked. 

“Canna be Shannadore,” Mother Jerusalem said. “Not after all 
these years.” Then she said feebly, “It’s the heat.” 

“Who is he? Why did you look that way?” 

“You mind your business,” said Mother Jerusalem. 

They had come to one of those places where an open ditch, 
traversed by a plank bridge, lay in the street like a cesspool. King- 
cup climbed out of it, butter yellow, and periwinkle tumbled down 
_ inatangle. : 

Mother Jerusalem’s fingers dug into the girl’s arm. Across the 
shaky bridge came a laddie with a bell and a candle burning in 
the neck of an upturned bottle. Behind him came an old priest, 
hand in the breast of his cassock, seeing no one but the sick person 
in his mind’s eye to whom he hastened with the Sacrament. 

At the sight of the candle flame, Mother Jerusalem knelt down. 
Currency stood a moment, staring at the priest, the sallow, crooked 
French face, the soft mouth of an old man, and black eyes 


like appleseeds. 
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Mother Jerusalem's hard finger poked imperiously at Currency’s 
high and she knelt hurriedly. She saw the diggers looking and 
taring, and was humiliated by their smiles. 

Others knelt down, those with the slabby Irish faces, and the 
talians with their long hair and the medals around their necks; 
thers took off their hats, not because of the candle and the bell, 
vhich meant nothing to them, but because they admired the priest, 
ère Morceau, whom they called the Holy Morsel. There was no 
ight too dark for him, no snow too deep, no man too bad. 

Currency thought, “He must be a good man, a holy man, or he 
vouldn't have been given this power,” and she looked with love 
fter Father Morceau. 

Mother Jerusalem lumbered to her feet and glared around her, 
urlily inviting comment. 

“The damned old nannygoat,” drawled a nearby digger. “Hed 
lo more good chasing cats like Billy Figg!” 

“Feich!” said Mother Jerusalem. “Ye disrespectful sumph, if ye 
vere hauf a man yed be doun on your marrowbanes.” 

She reversed her parasol and drove it into the digger’s belly. 
Vith a yelp of rage he seized the parasol and sent it spinning over 
he crowd. EN 

It was only one of a hundred brawls amongst those hvsterical 
rowds. Men fought to relieve their pent-up physical energy, or 
ecause their passage was impeded. Currency ran screaming to 
ae place where Mother Jerusalem was besieged. Now and ‘then 
ae old woman’s bonnet appeared, as she swung her heavy reticule, 
aen borne down by half a dozen amused and drunken diggers she 
isappeared from sight. 

The battle collided with a huge wagon. Bonneted women and 
hildren shrieked at its canvas doorway. 


That was my first sight of Currency, whom I was to love so much 
nd hate so much, a young girl in an ivy-colored gown, pushed 
ris way and that, and at last thrown panting against the wheel of 
ur wagon. 
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“Are you all right, lass?” I cried, but my mother pulled me back, A 


saying coldly, “What is it to us, my girl? Get on, will you, Alick!” 
But my Uncle Alick only sat still, swearing under his breath at 


this interruption to our progress to the diggings. So were we 


unexpected spectators of sudden death. 

The old woman staggered to her feet. As she did so, a secret 
knowing smile stole over my Uncle Alick’s face. 

“Hech!” he says, “it’s Mother Jerusalem, the washerwoman. I 
knew her in California.” 

The old woman did not see him or any of us. Gulping for breath 
she leaned against the hitching rail. 

“You've a lot to do, flailing the wits out of an old lady!” cried the 
girl, clouting left and right at the survivors of the battle. But the 
old woman was not regarding her. There was confusion on her 
face, a dusky purple on her cheeks. She leaned heavily against the 
hitching rail. , 

“What's the matter, Mam? Are you fainty?” 


Ah, the tenderness with which that young girl threw her slender _ 


arms around the old woman! But it was no manner of use. She 


collapsed all at once, like a half filled bag of flour and slipped 4 


under the hitching rail and half into the road. 


“Get down there, Alick, and help!” my mother said sharply, and 3 


then it happened. The drayman, forcing his horses towards us, 
dragged on the reins and jerked the beasts a little aslant. But there 


was nowhere for them to move. I saw the dray wheel pass half — 


over the woman's body. I heard the sharp twang as the hoop in her 


dress snapped. The frightened horses lurched into the side of our — 


wagon, and the drayman spilt off amongst the crowd. Then I was” : 


down on the ground, and had my arms about the girl. 
“Come awa lass, dinna be looking!” k 
She did not hear me. With a cry of agony she fell down beside 


the old woman, beside the serpent of blood idling out into the dust. : : 


“Oh, Mam, is it hurting?” 
Mother Jerusalem’s eyes stared straight up into the sky. 


“It's a gey silly place for an old bodie like masel to be lying,” 


she said. 
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“Can you get up, Mam?” 

Suddenly there was a stranger kneeling beside us. His hands 
moved over the old woman, and I saw he was pale and freckled, 
with the serious dignity of the young Scot. Another voice spoke: 

“She’s done for, is she not, doctor?” 

“Aye, that’s about it, man!” 

You could see the anger that filled that ghastly dying face. 

“Ye great gowk, you're a bloody liar!” She was struggling against 
the blurring of the light. 

She closed her eyes but spoke once more. 

“You're making a mistake,” she said, and you could see she was 
saying it to God, deeply offended. 

Then my mother had me by the shoulder. “Come away, Tatty. 
There’s nothing for you to do here.” | 

And indeed there was nothing. For all I knew, the girl lived in 
Dunedin, for all I knew she had mother and father and friends all 
about her. I went back to the wagon, where my smallest brothers 
were crying with fright in the arms of my Grandda. So we went 
onwards, out of Dunedin and on to the road to the diggings, while 
Currency MacQueen was left with the young doctor and the dead 
body of her only friend. 


The doctor wiped the sweat from his face. He said, “You'd better 
come to the surgery and get yersel’ sorted.” 

Currency became aware that somewhere was a harsh sobbing 
loud above the shuffling of feet, and the soft chorus of pitying 
whispers. For some reason this sound became all-important. She 
turned and pushed through the mob towards it. 

She found the drayman sitting on the bank of dry mud that was 
the curb. His pudding face was blotched with tears. He muttered, 
“It wasna ma faut.” 

Currency said carefully, “Where's all our deni? Who took our 
baggage?” 

The drayman said dully, “Fowks.” 

Currency could not think of the blankets, the cooking utensils, the 
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clothing, gathered together at such cost. All she could remember 
was the little hide trunk that had contained such treasures as the old 
woman’s purple dress, the brass clock, the prayerbook—all the little 
things she had prized. The shock and the terror concentrated in one 
agonized flare of anger. She hit the drayman so hard she felt the 
blows jar her arm clear to the shoulder. She hit him with a single- _ 
minded intensity until somebody grabbed her descending arm. She | 
was pulled close to the chest of the young Scots doctor. 

“What in the name of fortune are you about, child?” — 

“He let people steal our gear,” she cried vehemently. “Every- 
thing’s gone but the washing machine.” . 


“Why, you callous little limmer,” he said wonderingly. “The _ 


woman’s not ten minutes dead, and you're wondering about her 
possessions?” y 
She strove to find words for her yearning to possess something 
that had belonged to Mother Jerusalem as closely as she, Currency, 
had belonged. But there were no words. She looked with a 
crumpled face at the doctor, and he, goodhearted man, put out an 
arm and said: “Poor lassie, she’s nothing but a bairn!” =: 
But in her fierce, child’s bereavement she pushed his arm aside 
and muttered, “I can walk by myself.” i 


CHAPTER TWO 


Taar young doctor, James Begg, had for surgery a half-built 
shanty which leaned up against the Amusement Arcade. He wasa 
tall, thin, wry-faced young man, cranky, irascible and reliable. He — 
was never feared of the smallpox or scarlet fever, and he could — 
whip off your leg in thirty seconds. $ 
Work! There was no end to it for Dr. Begg. All day and all night 
they were letting their bairns fall into the fire, giving themselves 
delirium with bad liquor, crashing each other’s skulls in, and catch- 
ing every disease from low fever to sandy blight. i 
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Now he stared across the desk at this new burden, this lass who 
was none of his business and all of his responsibility. She sat up- 
right on the cold black horsehair sofa which was all he had as an 
examination table for his patients. 

His housekeeper had done what she could to clean her up in the 
two days which had elapsed since the old lady’s burial, but she 
still looked nothing like the neat lassie he had found kneeling over 
the injured woman in Princes Street. Her hair had come out of its 
ringlets and was pulled back in a rough knot. Half of his mind 
busy with the dysenteric baby he had shortly to visit amongst the 
tents on the beach, the doctor observed the hair was a right pleas- 
ant colour, like a cocksparrow 's neckpiece. 

Her eyes were swollen, but the wild weeping of the last days had 
done her good. She was quiet now and, he hoped, tractable. 

“Well, my dear,” he said briskly. “I think you're well enough to 
travel, and I'll make the arrangements for your passage today.” 

Wearily he saw the same old look come over her face. “I'm not 
going.” A 

“Ah, be a good lassie and don’t fight me, will you? There’s no one 
to look out for you here, and you're but a lass.” 

“But Mam... What about the money she bought the partnership 
with?” 

“It’s as good as gone, lass.” 

“But she had the partnership papers, all signed and sealed by a 
lawyer! Can’t I get the money back?” 

“Let me look at the papers once more.” 

Mother Jerusalem’s black beaded reticule lay on the sofa. As 
she picked up the heavy thing he saw her lips quiver. But no tears 
fell. She opened the lock which was made of two brass saints who 
clasped hands when the purse was shut. 

The doctor spread out the papers and looked at them intently. 

“Was this lawyer in Calico Town itself?” 

“He was.” 

“Didn’t she know Calico Town is only a month or two old? 
There’s no town there that you couldn't put up overnight with a 
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packet of nails and a hammer. And no lawyer either, if I'm not 
mistaken.” 

“Then what about this Mr. Willy McNab, that she bought in 
with? The man that owns the laundry?” 

“Who's to prove that there is such a man? In my opinion, Miss 
MacQueen, this agreement isn’t worth the paper it’s written on.” 

“It would have been if Mam were here,” said the girl. 

The doctor shrugged. “Will you leave it to me, then? There’s a 
good lawyer or two in Dunedin, and I'll put one of them to tracing — 
this Willy McNab.” 

“No,” she said. 
~ “Dod!” exploded the doctor. “Do ye think I’ve the whole day to 
waste?” 

‘Tm going to Calico Town to find Mr. McNab,” she said. 

“You'll do as you're told,” he shouted. “If there was an institution 
I could turn you over to I would, but I’m not casting you loose in 
a town like this to get yourself ruined.” | 

He seized her shoulder and marched her into the room off the 
surgery which she used as a bedroom. “Now stay there and think it 
over, he roared. He fired the reticule in after her. 

With some uneasiness he looked at the figure sitting on the 
trestle. She seemed a lot less than the eighteen she had said she 
was—a small bereft child. He smiled faintly, wanting to make her — 
understand that he was only doing his best for her. But she stared — 
at him with a proud unflinching stare. : 

He banged out and locked the door. Currency sat on the bed 
thinking it all over once again, half-hearing the fading tick aes 
of the doctor’s pony down the street. 

Mother Jerusalem’s whole hard life had gone into that money. 
“Why should I let this rusty-necked McNab have it?” she thought. 
“If she was alive shed shake it out of him.” Then with a gulp and 

a rush of tears: “But is it in me to do it?” She leaned against the 
memory of Mother Jerusalem, tears trickling from her eyes, and it 
seemed as though that vast, unsentimental presence were there, 
saying, “Stop your greeting. Pick up your feet and get started. They 
mun hunger in frost that winna work in sunshine.” 
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She wept a little longer, with relief at her decision, then she 
quickly put on her mantle and bonnet. She stuffed in the reticule 
the few things she now possessed. 

The window in that room was glazed with calico, small protec- 
tion from the unequal climate of Dunedin. She pulled the rotten 
fabric away from the tacks, dragged a stool up to the window and 
scrambled nimbly out. The crate containing the washing machine 
stood beside the stable. 

‘TIl be back,” she promised it, as she squeezed through a broken 
place in the fence, and into the Amusement Arcade. Nearby was 
an oyster bar, clotted with eaters, the respectable old farmer in his 
black chimney-pot amongst the excited diggers, the pawky wife 
with a face that had known no cosmetic but the oatmeal bag, hoop 
to hoop with the actress in her Eugenie pork pie hat and black and 
crimson striped gown. Currency went straight up to the bar and 
touched the nearest digger softly on the arm. 

She had never had anything from men but an aloof civility. In 
her ignorance she had regarded this as a tribute to her own modest 
demeanour whereas it arose solely from the ever-vigilant presence 
of Mother Jerusalem. 

He had slippy dark eyes and a moustache curled like ram's 
horns. Momentarily disconcerted by his welcoming smile, she 
stammered: “If you please, sir, what is the quickest way to get to 
Calico Town?” 

“Why, this, dear heart.” 

She jerked away from his kiss, blazing-eyed: “Is that the way to 
answer a civil question?” 

“It could be, for the likes of you,” he said indolently. 

She took the hatpin from her bonnet and held it low. “Td prefer 
a seat in a coach.” 

“Well, there’s no coach. Except for half the way, and that’s 
booked out for weeks.” 

The old farmer, who had been watching sympathetically, said, 
“It’s shanks’ pony, girl, unless you've a horse or wagon.” 

“George!” said his wife warningly. The old man turned, morti- 
fied, to the oysters. 
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Currency saw the look on the woman’s face. She burst out, “PU — 
have you know I’m respectable.” E 

“Then you shouldn’t be walking around on your lone, a girl your 
age,” said the woman. 

“I don't mind if you're not respectable,” said the digger con- 
solingly, pulling her into a beery embrace. The old man’s stick 
banged down on the digger’s arm. 

“George,” shrilled the wife. 

Currency dragged away from the man’s clutch and fled through 
the crowd. She arrived at the other end of the Arcade dishevelled 
and flaming with rage. There seemed to be no room on the trail to 
Calico Town for such as she. She was a woman, and young: such 
a one without a companion or protector, could only be the source — 
of trouble. ; 

At last, on the outskirts of the crowd she found a very young 
man, with the soft fair complexion of the new chum, and accosted 
him. He backed away, stammering: 7 

“Excuse me, I...” i | 

Currency could bear no more. Tears filled her eyes and the 
young digger turned pinker than ever, stretching out an agitated 
hand and saying, “I say . . . don't cry .. . What’s the matter?” 

“I only want to get to Calico Town, that’s all,” sobbed Currency. 

“I say, do you? Then maybe I can help. Where are your people?” 

“I haven't any, that’s the trouble,” said Currency, scrubbing at 
her eyes. ` : 

He stammered, “I was just going to say, I know a party going ~ 
there. But of course, if you're alone ... I mean...” 

She squeezed away the tears, blew her nose and looked him 
straight in the eye. “Please, won't you tell me where they are? It’s 
more important than you know.” 

He pointed to the gold-buyer’s stall. “They're just men I met at 
the accommodation house . . . it’s the discoverer of the goldfield at 
Calico Town, as a matter of fact...” | 

She squeezed through the crowd and into the stall. Three or 
four men were sitting within, a map spread out in front of them. 
As Currency burst in, one of them said, “Now look here, sis—” 
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There was suddenly silence, as she saw the man across the table, 
the man with eyes light and clear in a dark face. She groped after 
the memory, and caught all in an instant the look of shock upon 
Mother Jerusalem’s face, and the other face, like a mask upon the 
heat-dazzle. 

She said, “Why . . . you’re Shannadore!” 

“Yes,” he said, “I am.” His voice was American. “Did you want 
something?” 

She said feebly, “I wanted to go to Calico Town.” Then, in a 
rush of words: “You must have known her? Mother Jerusalem?” 

“Leave us for a while, will you, boys?” 

The men, grumbling a little, left the booth. Only the gold-buyer 
remained, a dark humped shadow beside his scales. Shannadore 
rose. He was very tall. Half of him seemed to disappear into the 
shadows of the roof. From this mysterious dusk his voice came: 
“Did she send you?” 

“She’s dead,” said Currency. Yearningly she tried to distinguish 
his face, to see there some pity for the dead woman, some sign that 
he too had respected her. But she could not see his face plainly. 
She said in a muffled voice, “We were going to Calico Town, but 
now she’s dead, and I want to go alone.” 

“That wouldn't be wise.’ 

He sat down again. The strange eyes studied her. They iad the 
piercing look of a wild bird’s, and involuntarily she shrank back 
into her chair. Yet at the same time she could not help staring. 
Afterwards she tried to find him again in her mind, and could not. 
She could only remember the authority of his voice, a voice half 
sad, half mocking, wholly alluring. 

She said desperately, “Can’t I go with your party?” 

He shook his head gently. 

“I only want to get to Calico Town,” she cried. “TIl pay my way, 
wash clothes, cook. I’m strong, I know goldfields life.” 

He said nothing, and she added in a choked voice, “If you felt 
anything for Mother Jerusalem, if she was your friend . 

“I can’t take you,” he said abruptly. “You'd best go ‘back to 
Australia or wherever you come from.” 


“Wasn't she your friend, then?” whispered Currency. 
“No.” 


se 


She said childishly, “You don't care what happens to me, do 


your” 
He smiled. “Why should 1?” ; 
She turned on him a glance, bitterly resentful, proud and soli- 


tary. As she went the gold-buyer, leaning out of the shadows, : 
tugged at her sleeve and lisped, “Miss, Billy Figg’s going that way. 


You ask him, and mention my name, Jackie Israel.” 
She hardly heard him. Ignominiously rejected, she drifted away 


$ 


7 


through the crowd, wanting to weep and not daring to lest she | 
draw more attention to herself, hearing all the time Shannadore’s — 


beautiful voice, unable to feel any hatred against him. 
“But he might have asked my name,” she thought. 


She could not go back to Dr. Begg’s house without trying this — 
Figg as a last resort. She asked several men, and the last said “Not | 


a hundred yards from here.” He took her to the end of the Arcade 
and pointed. Some sort of a dim star showed in a pit of blackness. 


Currency had been on dark fields where every light was an 


astonishment. And in the cheap part of Melbourne where she and 
Mother Jerusalem had briefly lodged there were streets where a 
black cat would be no more than two yellow dabs. But this was 
the lonely dark of a place you've not seen in daylight. She was 
frightened of someone coming out of the dimness to cut her throat, 
of losing herself, frightened most of all of being engulfed 
altogether in grief and despair. 

At last she came to the clearing, where those who could not find 


accommodation sometimes pitched their tents. In the midst of it 


was a lantern hung on the side of a dray. There were the soft shapes 
of bullocks lying about chewing the cud on the dewy grass. And 
on an uptumed keg, a kitten in her lap, sat a beautiful woman. 
Of all the queer and wonderful sights Currency saw in her 
lifetime, this was the one that seemed to her queerest, the beautiful 
woman sitting there, so late at night, with a man brushing her 
hair with patient, clumsy strokes, trying to wrap it into ringlets 
around his knotted great finger. There were, also, cats in cages, 
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making those half-human doleful whispers that a cat can make 
when it so inclines. 

She went closer, exhausted and faint, and said, “Are you Mr. 
Figg?” 

“I might be, at that,” he replied. 

The familiarity of the Irish voice drew her like a charm. You 
might have stared all day at his face and seen nothing but the 
ugliness of it, for God knows he was behind the cowshed when the 
looks were handed out. A long ginger face he had, with the features 
all bunched together in the middle of it. But the voice drew her, 


> warm and homely. 


“And where have you come from, darlin’?” 

“Jackie Israel sent me, to see if you'd take me to Calico Town.” 

“All by yerself, darlin’?” - 

Currency looked away. She felt that if she looked him straight 
in the eye her will would fail. 

“Things have gone wrong, have they, darlin?” | 


She nodded dumbly, and taking the brush from his hand she 


began slowly to brush the hair of the woman who had sat, all this 
time, stroking the kitten with a hand as white as lint. 

“I don’t want anything but the passage,” she muttered, “and I 
can cook and help drive the bullocks, and look after her, too, if 
youd want that.” 3 

“You're God’s answer maybe. Come, look at her.” 


Shyly, Currency looked at the lady. There was on that face — 


nothing at all, only the unmeaning beauty of moon on water. 
“Ah, yes, she’s God-smitten, darlin’.” He sighed deeply as he 
stared at his wife, who turned her head with the slowness of a doll 
and watched the kitten as it bounced into the dusk. 
“First the voyage from Ireland, and then the sight of this place. 
She'd not dreamed things would be this way. You could see the 
light in her face being blown out.” 


= “Would it not be better to return home with her then?” ventured 


Currency. 
“There's no chance of that now. It’s onwards or nowhere,” said 
Billy Figg. He turned away. “It’s a queer world. God blows like the 
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March wind, all ways at once, and what a man wants for them he 
loves seldom comes right.” 

He turned back to Currency abruptly. “I might be the devil 
himself,” he observed. “You'd best think twice before going that 
terrible long way with a stranger.” 

Currency smiled. “Maybe I’ve thought twice. Now, what's all 
this about cats?” : 
_ An endearing look of puppyish cunning fled over his big slabby 
face. He led her to the dray and held up the lantern. Crudely 
scrawled letters said: “BILLY FIGG. CAT EXPORTER TO THE WEST.” 

“For sure the fields are overrun with rats, nibbling the men’s 
toes and making nests in their whiskers, so I thought to meself why 
not take them a hundred pounds worth of cats? So if I don’t make: 
.a fortune on the diggings, I'll make it with the cats. Now, where’s 
yer traps?” 
-= “Tve got nothing but a washing machine,” she said without ex- 
planation, “and you'll have to get it out of the doctor's stableyard 
without a sound, or he'll make you dance.” 

‘TIl do that very thing,” he promised, without question. 

Currency shut her eyes and thanked God for His loving kindness 
in leading her to this man. Later she knew that if He had led her 
to Billy Figg, it was for Billy Figg’s sake, not her own. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Now, though many of the scenes and people in this story I was 
told about by other folk, Billy Figg I saw for myself many times. 
If ever there was a big soft gomeril it was he. And in his face that 
look of old starvation, as though the skin remembered a fragility 
that had passed. 

“Weaned on spuds,” thought Currency, in a brief respite from 
the melancholy she carried with her like an overhanging cloud. 


He had been a labourer in his Irish village, a man who spent his 
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days with beasts and could do no more than write his name in 
letters an inch high. 

Ireland might well have been northside of the moon, for all Billy 
Figg knew of Otago. He had chosen to go to Calico Town be- 
cause it was the new field everyone was talking about. He didn't 
` know where it was, but hed get there, anyway, by following the 
other diggers. 

The most wonderful day of his life was when Miss Adeline, his 
master’s daughter, came running down from the big house, muffled 
in shawls and choked with the crying, and said she couldn't abide 
the sternness of her father any longer, and would Billy Figg, whom 
she'd so long respected, take her away and look after her kindly. 
He’d stood there like a duffer, all hands and feet, with a gob full 
of fluster, while she dried her eyes and planned it all out. She had 
such long hair. But hed never thought to have the right to see 
it down. | i 

Some men are born to be dogs and Billy Figg was surely one of 
them. He galloped around his team of eight span, yelping and 
barking, for ever rushing back for a word of encouragement from 
his wife or Currency, assuring them that they'd make a raking good 
start and it would be no more than a ten-day journey at the most. 
But these words did little to make Currency glad. 

“Don't cry,” whispered Mrs. Figg, and the girl hastily blew her 
nose and went to walk with the pack bullock tethered at the back, — 
which didn’t care if she cried or not. 

“God knows Id sell my soul for a belt on the ear from you, 
Mam,” she thought, and she tried ‘to draw around herself that vast 
and cantankerous personality. There was nothing for her now but 
her decision, right or wrong, to go onwards to Calico Town. And 
even that had its terrors and doubts, for what if the doctor were 
right, and there-were no Willy McNab? 

The bullocks moved out into the country at the tail of a proces- 
sion that had not thinned in a month. You'd have thought some 
terrible plague was abroad in Dunedin, so fast were folk hurrying 
out of it. The sun sprang up in its January rage, and the dew on the 
wheelspokes went up in a sparkle and a puff of steam. . 
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In spite of Billy Figg’s anxiety and hurry, classy wagons of the 
Concord pattern bounced past him, horse-drawn, calico-covered 
drays drew steadily away, horsemen jingled through and even the 
man with his goods in a wheelbarrow had no difficulty in passing. 

Before two days had gone, they had fallen back to the whip-end 
of the procession, along with all the poor, bagbooted old scrouchers. 

The inside of the dray was like some junk shop in a back lane. 
In that small space were jammed chests of clothing; blankets 
already flyblown, for bluebottles were thick as sand in that country- 
side; tinplate and delft; lamps and a keg of kerosene; a fishing net 
and a canary’s cage; a chest of cheap green tea; the commode 
which loomed like a red plush throne in an inaccessible corner, and 
Mrs. Figg’s narrow pallet. 

Currency herself crawled under the dray and was thankful for 
dry chaff bags to lie upon. As for Billy Figg, he slept amongst the 
beasts and the mosquitoes. Time and again during the night 
Currency heard him blunder to the side of the dray and peep in 
at his wife, and envied the woman for his devotion. 

But Mrs. Figg was not one to be enviéd, indeed. She was not the 
first woman, completely unfitted for pioneer life, who had relin- 
quished hope and sanity at the sight of the appalling privations 
that confronted her. But whatever had gone out of her had left 
behind something submissive and dove-like. 

She never complained, though her life was one of great physical 
misery. Sometimes a long sigh would be jolted out of her as she lay 
on the pallet, hands ceaselessly moving in a puzzling rhythm. Once 
she groped about the bed as though she had lost something, and 
when Currency pretended to find it, she took the invisible thing 
with a smile and the words: “Thank you, my love. I shall have it 
finished soon.” 

It was then that Currency realized that Mrs. Figg was sewing. 
The girl tore a strip from her own underskirt, found a needle and 
thread and gave it to Mrs. Figg. The beautiful fingers began at 
once to crease it into the finest tucks, and the woman whispered 
with a look of anxiety that wrenched Currency’s heart, “He may 
not guess, there may be a chance yet.” 
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“Are you sewing for your baby?” she asked, but instead of — 
pleasure coming into the woman's face the most painful blush ran 
over it, and she turned away with an expression of such affronted | 


delicacy that Currency climbed down from the dray to get away 
from the embarrassment and the mystery. 

She walked in the tussock beside the dray, searching for fire- 
wood, for in this grassy countryside there was barely enough to 


boil a billy. A common gin case went for two sovereigns on that | 


track, and some of the vehicles reached the fields with hardly 
enough woodwork on them to keep them together. 

With the few poor scraps of wood held in her skirt she went to 
Billy Figg, who was tenderly ministering to the white bullock. 


None but Billy Figg would have bought the creature, a feeble- — 


brained, pink-nosed, weak-eyed beast. 

There were tears in Billy Figg’s eyes. 
slob.” 

“He’s keeping us back,” said Currency, pitying the animal. 

“And what if he is? It’s not his fault.” 

Currency hesitated. “But we don’t seem to have much food. The 
sugar melted away when we were stuck in the creek, there's little 
flour left and not more than half the bacon, so should we not be 
getting along a bit faster?” 


<<? 


Tis a poor misfortunate 


Billy Figg laughed. He waved his arm at the many scurrying 3 


human figures that dotted the countryside. 
“Do you think these lovely fellows would let us starve, darlin’?” 
“They would, and no blame to them,” said Currency. “What kind 
of a world do you think you're living in?” 
“Why, God’s world, as always,” he replied. 
“No. Gold’s world, and there’s a difference.” 
Mrs. Figg could keep little or nothing down. The scant victuals 


that Billy Figg and Currency ate with ravenous enjoyment were — 


no good to her. She was the texture of a wax candle, and if you held | 


up her hand to the sun, you could see the light through it. 
Once Currency came upon her at the back of the dray, leaning 


against the thick curly red neck of the pack bullock, and looking ~ 


into the reed creels that held the cargo of cats. They were all female 
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and all in kit. Mrs. Figg was weeping agonizedly, and saying, “He 
shouldn’t have left me to face it for myself, cruel and cowardly, 
cruel and cowardly!” 

Billy Figg lifted his half-fainting wife back into the dray, and 
sat by her while Currency bathed her face. 

“She'll likely come to herself when the child’s born, so you think, 
darlin’?” he asked hopefully. He slipped off his wife’s shoes with 
a touch as tender as a bird’s. “Look, I can hide her little fut in me 
hand. Whatever did she see in me, do you think?” His tone was 
full of wonder. 

“Ah, why don’t you take her home?” cried Currency. “What are 
you doing, bringing a lady like her to the fields? With no proper 
food and not even a bit of muslin to keep the flies off her face?” 

“I haven't a penny left to take her home,” he answered, hoarsely, 
“and sure her da’d clout down on me if I did, for abduction or the 
like. It’s onward or nowhere for us.’ 

“And maybe both,” said Currency bitterly, and went, fuming, to 
sit amongst the thorn bushes with her feet in a puddle, for her 
shoes were nearly worn through, and she was so dirty a cesspit 
man wouldn’t have passed the time of day with her. 

For now they had come to the dusty part of the track. At first all 
had been clean and untrammelled. You could be hungry and bear 
it while you were still clean, but now each day was toilsome beyond 
describing. There was no room for Currency in the dray. She sat 
up outside with Billy Figg, and was submerged in the clouds of 
thick black unbelievable dust. 

When evening came, Billy would drive off the track so that his 
wife could have a little privacy. And here, one night, beside a little 
lagoon, she found the thighbone of one of those gigantic birds, the 
moas, that had vanished from the world before the white man came 
to New Zealand. 

“By God,” said. Billy Figg longingly, “what would I give this 
living minute if only it was a soupbonel” 

Td like a little canary in a cage,” murmured Adeline. 
“And you'll have it, too, my dove,” he promised. 
Petulantly she pushed him away. “No, I don’t like you, Billy 
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And besides, the brass clock hasn’t been wound for a fortnight.” 

“It has, to be sure,” began Currency, but at Billy Figgs look she 
went mutely to fetch the clock. 

With a look of sweetest dismay Mrs. Figg pointed to the hands. 

“Why, Billy, it’s yesterday, and we aren ’t anywhere.” 

“Then I'll fix it, this very moment.” 

“No, I shan't let you. I like being nowhere. It was Time that 
brought me all this sorrow.” And with strength unexpected in one 
so small and frail she threw the clock out into the lagoon. 

There were tears in Billy Figg’s eyes. He was proud of his clock, 
hideous though it was, with a cockeyed glare and feet splayed like 
lion’s claws, and he said mildly, “That’s one thing you shouldn't 
have done, Belin” a 

Mrs. Figg wept violently, trying to throw herself into the water 
and screaming, “Don’t tell my father, don’t tell my father!” 

Together they bore her back to the dray, where she sobbed her- 
self to sleep. “Oh, God, there’s nothing else for it, Pl have to marry 
Figg.” 

Billy said his prayers for a long time that night. Currency 
watched his dark figure humped over the fire. She touched him 
gently on the shoulder. 

“Don't be minding. From now on we'll use belly time.” 

He said, “You're a blazing nice girl.” 

He looked around at the foreign stars streaming down towards 
the sooty land, and at all the little fires that freckled the dark, and 
said half imploringly, “What are we doing out here, the three of 


us?” And then, with a groan: “And what for did she cry when she ~ 


said that? That she'd have to marry Figg?” 
Currency said shyly, “How far is she from her time?” 
He flushed darkly. “Tis not a subject for a respectable married 
man to discuss with a young girl.” 
‘Td be no hand with a confinement,” said Currency, “should it 
‘happen before Calico Town.” 
“Tisn't. possible,” he said shortly. 
It was only six days since they had left Dunedin, but it seemed a 
year. No more was there song and shouting amongst the diggers. 
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All strength, all intention was bent upon the trail. For now they 
were amidst the very ribs of those three mountain ranges that 
spring northerly from the Lammerlaws. 


Billy Figg never lifted his eyes to the distant heights that were 
like the crest of a frozen breaker. Sobbing, cursing, throwing him- 
self helplessly again and again upon God’s mercy, he fought his 
animals along that terrible track, so narrow and so irregular that 
no more than half the team could pull at any one time. 

He suffered for the bullocks, to which he was so akin. They had 
little feed except the dry stuff he had brought and the coarse snow- 
grass that tufted the mountain-sides; he greased their necks where 
the bows had rubbed, cleansed their maggoty wounds, examined 
their hoofs with devoted care. The white bullock was at the rear 
of the dray now, carrying the cats. Blinded and enfeebled, it hung 
its head, long trails of saliva blowing from its lips. 

“Why don’t you kill it?” asked Currency. 

“With them poor eyes not seeing where the blow was coming 
from?” 

He removed the creels from its back and lashed them to the tail 
of the dray. The cats were still alive; their little devil faces stared 
out at him imploringly. 

_ He said no word to Currency, as she sat beside his wife, patiently 

fanning the woman’s clammy face, or coaxing her to eat a little. 
The girl was afraid. Something primitively female in her sensed 
the imminence of the birth. She said again to Billy Figg, “Are you 
sure the child is so far off?” 

A brick red flush disfigured his face. He shouted, “Shut yer trap, 
you dirty strapper, what are you trying to say?” and then turned 
away. Currency could not read the droop of his shoulders. She was 
too tired to try. She thought, “There must be a woman here some- 
where that I could get to come and look at her...” 

Until now she had paid very little attention to their travelling 
companions. But now she sat on the dray tail and watched the 
passers-by anxiously. She was looking for a face she did not know, 
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but would recognize at once. It would be a middle-aged, womanly 
face, with a ruddy skin, a mouth which stood for no nonsense, 
and eyes sharp as slate. But there were only stragglers to pass 
them now. 

The next day at sunrise they looked down four thousand feet to 
the canvas town of the Dunstan. It was a great basin where once, 
long years before, a lake had glimmered. Still could be seen the 
raddle-red terraces left behind as the lake had dwindled century 
by century. In the middle of the basin lay the Molyneux, a swift 
and sinister river, in colour like the neck of a mallard drake. On 
the banks, white as snow, were thousands of tents, some with 
flags flying, others with gaudy awnings indicating that here was 
shop or hostelry. 

Billy Figg gave a loud roar, “Human beans!” said he. - 

Though his sight of the Dunstan diggings marked but three- 
quarters gone of his journey, this meant little. He had come to a 
place where men dwelt, and he longed to see them. 

Beyond the silvery web of distant streams and the empty black- 
ened tundra, stood the plum-blue mountains, range after range, 
wearing ruffs of cloud like Arctic fox. And far, far away was a 
twin island suspended in the sky. It was the double cone of the 
Remarkables, though neither Billy Figg nor Currency knew it, 
overlooking the little newborn village, Calico Town, which 
crouched small as a sparrow’s nest on the shore of Lake Wakatipu. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I can mind as clear as yesterday the first time I stood and looked 
at that scene, and saw those unmapped mountains that God had 
set there like mighty icebergs in the very beginning of things. And 
though I was Scots born and bred I knew that Otago was the land 
for me. I am never so much at my ease as when there’s a snowy 
peak peering down my chimney. 
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Currency and Billy Figg reached Dunstan on the same day long 
after sundown, Mrs. Figg being already in labour. All day long she 
had lain in a stuporous sleep. Her husband, in his eagerness to 
reach the township, had scarce noticed it. And even Currency, so 
tired she could hardly walk, caught something of his joy and 
trotted alongside the dray, merely casting a glance into the dray 
now and then, and hardly noticed when Mrs. Figg opened her eyes 
and began to cry. 

It was not until they had forded the lesser river and could hear 
full and loud the snoring challenge of the Molyneux that Currency 
realized Mrs. Figg was moaning for hurt and not for weariness 
with the journey. 

“Oh, God,” she said, looking with horror at the tallow face of 
Mrs. Figg, the nose sticking out sharp-ridged like that of a dead 
woman. “God in heaven, what are we to do?” 

The freckles stood out on Billy Figg’s face like yellow spots. 

“Youre mistaken.” And that was all he would say. The dray 
swayed onwards, and Currency in her ignorance and alarm darted 
from the woman to the man, soothing one and begging the other. 

“God knows why you won't believe it! She'll soon be in mortal 
agony, and she not even in her right mind to contend with it! Mr. 
Figg for pity’s sake let’s halt awhile.” 

e turned on her a face unrecognizable in its rage, blubbered 
over with tears, and stammered: 

“You're thinking that she was with child before she wed me.” 

“What's it matter?” cried Currency wildly. 

He turned on her the heavy eyes of the ox, and said in a tongue- 
thickened voice, “It matters, aye, it matters.” He stared in at the 
woman, now dozing again, and over his face flamed a passionate 
love and longing too hurtful to witness. 

So they came into the Dunstan, one long street of tents and 
shanties, perched a hundred feet above the sinister river. Dust lay 
over everything like a coating of plush. Billy Figg stared dumbly 
at the open shops displaying rusty sides of bacon, bags of meal, 
rum, sugar, cradles and shovels. He seemed to have forgotten he 
was hungry. 
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He muttered, “Maybe she’s got but a cramp in the belly. Perry’s e 


Painkiller is a fine thing for the bellyache.” 


“Yes,” said Currency gently. “Give me the money, then, and you 


camp over yon in that empty space.” 


She searched up and down the township for a woman who had 3 


some knowledge of childbed care. She was too bedraggled for the 
diggers to yell “Jo! Jo!” any more, and, taking her for the daughter 
of some poor settler’s wife, they were kind, though abashed. 
“There’s Mrs. Law, Alick Swan’s sister,” says one, “but they went 
through here by midday, did they not, Jack? I heard tell there’s 


none better than her with the cryin’ woman.” For so did they call 


women in childbirth in those times. 

“They'll be awa’ up river now,” says the digger, “for Alick Swan 
was in a devil of a hurry to reach the ford.” 

“Could you send someone after this Mrs. Law?” begged Cur- 
rency. “Mrs. Figg will die if someone doesn’t see to her.” 

“It’s as good as done,” said the digger. “Go on, Jack, get to it.” 

“And there’s the Yankee,” said the digger, as soon as the man 
Jack galloped off. “He can set a leg as natty as a surgeon.” 


Then did Currency feel a calm fall over her soul, as though the — 1 


hand of God had not placed Shannadore in her path for naught. 
The digger went on, “He came in last evening. Shannadore’s his 
travelling name, and he’s at the accommodation house yonder. 
Would it be worth while finding him?” 
The accommodation house, the Original Wonder, by day was 
not what it was by night, when all rowdiness and wicked- 


ness congregated there for a last spree before striking off into — 


the wilderness. 


And Currency, blinking in the blaze of many lights, had not 
taken three steps forward amongst the churning dancers before © 


she lost her companion, the kind digger, and was hustled this way 
and that in the stampeding rush. 


am 


Across the room, at a table in the farthest corner, she saw the 


one she was seeking in conversation with several men. He was ever 
noticeable, Shannadore. 


With no beg-pardons, and sick with the thought of that woman 
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in pain and at the mercy of her stupefied husband, Currency 
pushed amongst the dancers. Now, although she had, in some 
hurried fashion, prepared the words she was to say to this man, 
when he was before her everything she had planned went out of 
her mind. Recognition was in his eyes, but he said nothing. 

She blurted out her story, and at the end of it she said, “Will you 
come with me?” 

“T will,” he said. 
_ Billy Figg had made camp. He lifted a blank face as Currency 
and Shannadore approached. 

“You've been a long time, girl. And who might this be?” 

Shannadore did not answer. He lifted the lamp, and by its feeble 
flicker looked at Mrs. Figg. She opened her eyes. Gently and 
intelligently they gazed at the face of the stranger, and seemed to 
find there some kinship. 

“The pain’s stopped,” she whispered. 

His calm hands lingered a little around her body, then he turned 
to Billy Figg. 

“I think the child’s dead.” 

Billy Figg groaned and turned away. Currency made some 
gesture of comfort, but he struck down her hand. 

“Is there nothing you can do?” implored Currency. 

Shannadore shook his head slowly, taking Mrs. Figg’s cold 
hands in his. In that half-light he looked at them, the slenderness, 
the paleness. 3 

“It wasnt worth it,” whispered Mrs. Figg, and she turned her 
head on one side. | 

It must have been nigh this time that my mother and I, fetched 
hurriedly in the darkness by the digger called Jack, came to the 
clearing. My mother, a small woman, with a little sleek head like 
an otters, hurried towards the dray, undoing her bonnet strings as 
she went. I followed, shy and awkward. 

‘Tm Margaret Law,” says my mother briskly, and Shannadore 
silently moved aside for her. She looked up in consternation. 

“The puir body’s dead!” 

eres. 


But I, in spite of the sick leap my heart gave, as does anyone’s ro 


in the presence of death, was staring at the young girl in the 
torn ivy-coloured gown, bowed against the dray wheel, sobbing 
and praying. 

“God rest her,” says my mother softly. “And she a lady, too. Look 
at her poor dead hands. And is that her man?” 

She went to lay a hand of comfort on Billy Figg’s shoulder, but 
he shook it off and went on glaring into the darkness, unable to 
say a word. i 

My mother was never one to be thrown by a thing like that. She 
turned to me. “Come now, Tatty my girl. Get the fire going, and a 
hot drink inside the poor man! And who’s this?” 

“Its the lass we saw in Dunedin, when the old woman was 
killed.” 

“Feich!” said my mother. “So it is! Why, she’s but a bairn!” 

But I looked with love into that dirty blubbered face for some- 
thing within me told me even more strongly than it had in Dunedin 
that this girl would mean much in my life. 

Meantime the other man, whose name I did not know then, was 
stooping over Billy Figg. I heard his voice crisp and hard: “If youll 
tell me her name I'll have a tablet for the grave prepared tonight.” 

But Billy Figg only gaped at him uncomprehendingly. 

“Her name was Adeline Figg,” said Currency. 

So we stayed that night at the Dunstan, knowing well that Uncle 
Alick would be fretting with impatience for he had intended 
crossing the river at sunrise. 

Next morning Mrs. Figg was buried above floodwater mark on 
the red terrace above the Molyneux. Shannadore placed upon the 
grave a slab of shale, inscribed wirE OF wo. FIGG, and the date, 
January 1863. : | 

Shannadore went up to Billy Figg, who stood there, glazy-eyed. 
He must have said some word of comfort to him, for I heard Mr. 
Figg roar in a shocking bellow: “Give me no word of her or 
any woman! She fooled me very knacky and I’m not one to forgive 
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in a hurry!” One felt as sorry for the poor fellow as for a tor- 


mented beast. 
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“One thing,” said my mother. “You can’t continue to travel with 
him, lass. "Tis improper, and moreover, he’s off his head with grief 
and temper.” 

“Could she not come with us?” I asked diffidently. “We ve room 
in the wagon for another, surely.” 

“The very thing,” says my mother. “Will you consider it, 
Currency?” For by now we knew each other's names at least. 

But Currency was silent, listening to Billy Figg, who was 
beseeching Shannadore to take him with him. “Can you not use a 
willing worker and a fine healthy team of working cattle? I want 
no more to do with women,” he babbled. 

He followed Shannadore as he strode up the terrace, and a long 
time seemed to elapse before he came back, hangdog, fallen again 
into his dreadful sullen despair. 

“You see, then,” said Currency. “I couldn't leave him like this.” 

And no matter how I pleaded, she was like rock. So we reluctantly 
said good-bye, and rode back to our own camp. But I was content, 
knowing that Currency was bound for Calico Town, as we were. 

At the end of five days we came to journeys end. We passed 
down a winding glen and came at last to a wagon track that turned 
down and around into Calico Town. 

Ah, it was bitter, bitter cold! The lake, sea-blue Wakatipu, could 
not be seen. It was an ocean of milky mist, as though a cloud were 
resting there. But to the east rose the Remarkable Mountains, an 
immense wall in curving spikes of colossal height, like a troupe of 
petrified dolphins. I glanced at my Uncle Alick, and saw he had 
tears in his eyes, for he could be uncommonly sentimental. 

Then the sun leapt over the battlement, a flood of pink rolled 
down thé slopes, and the mist began to melt. Before us lay the 
mighty lake, deep as death and cold as destiny, and on its lip the 
little town. 

My Uncle Alick, who had been in California, was to say in 
latter-day years that the Otago fields were as quiet as kirkyards 
and Calico Town the quietest of them all. And this is hard to 
understand, for the Otago fields were the richest in the world, 
surpassingly rich, for if you'd purchased all the gold that poured 
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out of that land in the first four years you'd have paid more than 
seven million English pounds. Somehow, in spite of the gold, the 
hardship, and the tragic winters, men remained good humoured. Be 
that so, but as we rumbled down the road into Calico Town, my 
little brothers jumping and quacking with joy, and Grandda roaring 
for very triumph, we saw a man, a sawn-off, wee body, round as a 
melon, hustled out of a hotel in his nightshirt, plainly on his way 
to the lake against his will. 

But he was barking bravely, “I don’t retract a word of it! Jimmy 
sticks by what he sings!” and so yelling, was borne off to the shore. 
And while we halted there, out comes another man in the grip of 
four or five, though it would have needed no more than a pair of 
them to carry so frail and slender a young fellow. 

“Preserve us,” says my mother. “They'll do for the pair of them!” 

“Man, it'll be cold in there,” says my Uncle Alick thoughtfully. 
“It'll be arctic!” | 

The beach was but a narrow strip at the end of the road itself, 
and beyond it the water was clear as glass. But deep! And here, 
bobbing around, half submerged, were those two poor wet miser- 
able creatures set adrift on a raft made of flax stalks. The little one 
chafed and threatened, but the other huddled up like a half- 
perished bird. He was dark-skinned and foreign, and, as ever, the 
sight of someone helpless went to my heart. 

“Come now, neebours,” said Uncle Alick, pushing amongst the 
diggers, “is this men’s work? Forbye they'll be in the drink in 
a minute!” 

“Let them get out of it as best they can,” growled one of them. 

“And who might you be, anyways?” demanded another. 

“Tm Alick Swan,” said my uncle. “And I’m from Scotland.” 


“Well, get your long red beak out of our affairs, Jock,” said the — 


first digger. My uncle flushed. It was true he had an old-fashioned 
face, with sharp blue eyes and a notable nose with a wee twist on 
the end. In sorrow or anger all his emotion went to the tip of his 
nose, and at that moment it was bright as a cherry. But he answered 
coolly enough, “If Pm to live here your affairs are my affairs. Now, 
what's all the feery-farry aboot?” 
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So it came out then that the wee man on the flax raft was called 
Jimmy the Blow. He was a travelling rhymester, and performed 
nightly at the hotel, in company with the young Italian, who was a 
fiddler. Night by night he poked fun at the miners, and every now 
and again someone had a crawful of it and threw him in the lake. 

At that minute the flax raft broke, and Jimmy the Blow sank up 
to his armpits, bawling all the while: 
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Who had a walk like a Liverpool whore, 
Who caught his dial in the stage coach door? 
Who makes me happy when I spot him, 
Happy just because I’m not him!” 


My Uncle Alick turned to the first miner, him with the big 
chopperblock face, and, slapping his thigh, roared with delight, 
“Man, it’s a speaking likeness! Och, what a talent!” 

“Never mind the compliments,” said Jimmy the Blow, speaking 
sharp-like from the lake, “but throw a man a rope.” 

Now, all this time the young Italian had been struggling feebly 
towards the shore, numbed with the cold, and I slipped down from 
the wagon and gave him a helping hand. His hand was so icy it 
had the touch of metal. 

“Tatty!” said my mother vexedly. 

_ I recoiled, remembering that I, as a young girl, had no business 
touching a strange man. 

“He's out to it, Mam,” I pleaded, and indeed he was like a 

crumpled bird, his breathing harsh and strange. In a flash my 
mother was down from her high perch. 
= “Why, you ugly loons!” she cried at the abashed diggers. “The 
boy’s got an inflammation of the chest, if Pm not mistaken! Did 
you drag him from his sick-bed?” 
_ Hardly had Uncle Alick said good-bye to the rescued Jimmy 
the Blow, than we found ourselves in the hotel, with the young 
man in a bed of sorts, and my mother her own professional self. So 
I found myself waiting hand and foot on Little Pig. For that was 
his name, Pigallo. - 
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Ah, Little Pig! After all these years, and myself now an old | 


woman, I mind his face. And one might say, “Was he not weak?” 
but I can reply. “What can one know of him really, driven inward 
upon himself with the bone-deep cold of that place? He who was 
born to the burning gold of Italy.” 

And you could say, “He did not fit amongst those rough, 
capable, hardset men of Otago.” And I would answer, “Aye, but I 
learnt to love him.” / 

Something of this pitying, mother-like love came to me during 


those first hours. Yet I was at the same time excited with our | 3 


arrival, for I was but nineteen. 

At the first opportunity I went to see how Uncle Alick was 
getting on. He had pegged out a section behind the town on a 
shale-littered slope. The dwelling was to be facing the lake and the 
Remarkables, and behind was ample room for stable, coachhouse 
and kitchen gardens. My old grandda was pottering around in a 
daze of pleasure. “Ou ay, it’s a grand place for the greens, Tatty 
girl,” he kept saying. 

Uncle Alick was digging sods at a grand rate, for he was in a 
great fit to get his dwelling built so that he could start business. 
For he was not on the field to dig gold, no indeed. He was there to 
take it out of the diggers’ pockets by other means. 


In our huge wagon we had all manner of things—sugar, flour, 


tea, soda, and much salt pink in barrels. That is, beef in corn. We 


had whole cheeses, butter preserved in brine, and mummified fish 


hard as chunks of firewood. We had a plentiful supply of sulphur- 
headed matches, snuff, candles and whale oil. There were cloths of 
all styles—foulard, muslin and poplin and plaids—and_ ribands 
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galore, Wellington boots, gentlemen's unmentionables, and a box — 


of cut steel buttons. 
“Where there’s men there’s females,” Uncle Alick had grunted 


when packing the wagon, and he had added headache pills, blood. 


tonic, teething powders, Dr. Sothern’s Universal Panacea for 
Delicate Ladies, and Portugal Water. 
When the sod walls of the building were three feet high, Uncle 


Alick left his helpers to it, and taking the tailboard off the wagon, — 
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he revealed it to be a shop sign, all ready painted for nailing across 
the front of the store. It had been painted in Dunedin by some old 
craftsman who put cabbage roses and pomegranates between all 
the letters, and it grandly announced: ALEXANDER SWAN, M.A. 
(EDINBURGH), GENERAL MERCHANT AND CLOTHING SPECIALIST, GOLD 
ASSAYER, LETTERS WRITTEN, LEGAL ADVICE, GREEK AND LATIN TAUGHT. 


While I was down beside the beach, staring about me, all in a 
maze at the busyness of the little town (for it had a population of 
seven thousand already), Billy Figg and Currency had entered by 
the hill road and reached their destination. 

All those miles from the Dunstan he had not said a word. He was 
like some big silly. animal turned savage. Sometimes, she told me, 
she was feared he might take to her in her sleep, so confused he 
was, as though she, being a woman, partook of Mrs. Figg’s perfidy. 
So she was relieved to reach Calico Town alive. And the first thing 
that struck her eye was the plenitude of rats. 

“God be praised!” said poor Currency, thinking more of the cats 
than of Billy Figg, but glad, too, that he was to have one dream 
come true. And she smiled timidly at him, longing for a word of 
kindness before they parted. But he turned from her to a passing 
digger and demanded, “Would there be such a person as Willy 
McNab the laundryman in this town?” 

“There would be, indeed,” returned the digger cordially “at the 
bottom end, near the lake, and you'll know the place by the steam 
comin’ out of it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Figg,” said Currency, warmhearted with relief, “don't 
part from me in anger! And don't hold it too much against her . . .” 

She recoiled at the look he gave her, and was silent until the dray 
drew up outside a shanty half-hidden in clouds of steam. 

“This fl be it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Figg, what will you do, after you've sold the cats?” 

He made no answer while he unloaded the washing machine. It 
sat at last like a wooden elephant outside the door of the laundry. 

Then he straightened up and said, half in a dream, “I'm going 
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to be mate to him we met at the Dunstan. Did yer see the way he 
walked? Like a queen’s son! He’s not the one to let a man down.” 

With a sigh of mingled vexation and sadness Currency turned 
away from him and entered the laundry. There amongst the 
swinging shirts and the dripping moleskins was a little old Chinese 
man, flying along an ironing board as though he were on wheels. In 
his withered right hand was a brass iron with a chimney that spat 
out sparks and the fumes of charcoal. 

“Is Mr. Willy McNab here?” asked Currency, feeling once again 
young and foolish and tremulous. 

“Tm Willy McNab,” said the laundryman. And he put the heavy 
iron on a trivet and bustled towards her, smiling respectfullv for 
the customer. 

“My names MacQueen, and I’m from Ballarat,” faltered Cur- 
rency. Distraught as she was, she saw his instant recognition of the 
names. From that moment all tears were gone and there poured up 
within her an excited anger. She slapped down upon the counter 
the papers Mother Jerusalem had brought with her from Victoria. 
Willy McNab looked at them in distress. He turned them round 
and stared at them upside down then took refuge in a smiling 
inability to understand. 

“Washee shirtee?” he suggested. “Starchee blouse, collar, cuff?” 

“Don't pretend!” said Currency. “I heard you speak English 
with my own ears. And there’s your signature! My foster-mother 
bought a partnership with you, with good money, and she’s going 
to get good value for it.” 

Willy McNab’s eyes remained like black diamonds. But his 
mouth looked anxious. It was plain that he had never expected 
anyone to follow that sixty pounds across the Tasman Sea. 
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“Half of this laundry belongs to me,” yelled Currency, whacking A 
her reticule on the counter. “I brought a washing machine all the 


way from Dunedin and God alone knows what I went through to 
get here!” | ; 
“Starchee petticoatee?” put in Willy McNab timidly. 
“I won't let you do my poor Mam out of her savings!” she 
shouted, making such a noise that in no time at all several men 
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were clustered about the door, meling the scene with amuse- 
ment and admiration. 

“Now, there’s a scrumptious young gal,” murmured one. 

“What's the trouble, miss?” asked an older man. 

“He won't understand,” said Currency in despair. But at ok 
they were European, so she explained the story to them. But none 
of them could read the papers, and they thought anyway that 
Mother Jerusalem had been a fool to enter into a contract with 
one so far away. 

“If she'd lived she'd have throttled it out of him,” said Currency. 
“And how was she to know, anyway, that a Chinaman would be 
hiding his ugly face under the name of Willy McNab?” 

“Well, miss,” said the older digger briskly. “There’s nothing for 
it but to leave matters as they are until you can get it worked out.” 

“And where do I go in the meantime?” asked Currency. “Be- 
cause I’m all by myself and I haven't anything in the world except 
what I stand up in and a washing machine.” 

“Dont you fear, miss,” said the fatherly digger. “There ain't 
a miner on this field would see you hard up, eh, boys? And if you 
come down to the Stony Broke now I'l see you get a room.” 

“I wouldnt have you get the wrong ideas about me,” said 
Currency, honest to the last. 

And they all bellowed again and bore her off in a triumphal 
procession down the street. And so uncommon were young women, 
especially respectable ones, that tent flaps were lifted, and heads 
stuck out of upstairs windows. The yell of “Jo! Jo!” was so constant 
that even those busy fossickers around the lake shores looked up 
to see what the commotion was about. Then two of the diggers 
with Currency, young devils! struck up that song of Jimmy the 
Blow’s: 


“Scrumptious young gals, there ain't near enough of em, 
Life on the diggings is too bloomin’ rough on em 

I'll woo you with gold dust and love you for weeks, 

If youll cook my damper and patch up my breeks!” 
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“Currency!” I shouted as the procession swept past. 


She fell into my arms, saying: “Oh, Tatty, your mother was right. 
Mr. McNab won't see the rights of my claim. I'll never get my ~ 
money back, and what in the world will I do with the washing — 


machine?” 


And while I soothed her, the diggers looked on with great ` 


interest, one saying, “She’s got hair like a bright bay!” and another, 


of me, “Give me the big lass, eyes like cairmgorms!” which pleased ` 


me, though all the time I was listening with but half an ear. 


“I should have done what Shannadore told me and gone back q 


to Victoria while the going was good,” said Currency. 


“Shannadore?” asked Uncle Alick, looking over his spectacles. A 


“Ye mean to say he’s here, in Otago?” 


“Where else wouid he be?” answered a digger. “He discovered 


this field. D ye know him, then?” 


“I might,” answered Uncle Alick dryly, mighty pleased inside 


for some reason. And I thought then that perhaps he had known the 
man in California. But I said nothing, for I was all impatience to 
take Currency back to Mam, and get clean clothes on her. 


+ q 


“We're accommodated at the Stony Broke ourselves,” I told the © 
diggers, “so well care for Miss MacQueen until she’s settled. But — 


wed be obliged if you'd shift the washing machine on to our land 
for safekeeping. Thank you kindly.” 

So back we went to the Stony Broke, still hearing faintly that 
song: 


‘TU marry come winter to keep me from cold, 
But right now I’m warm enough digging for gold!” z 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The Stony Broke had some respectable name, the — 
Arms, or some such but this had been forgotten within a month of 4 
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its opening. The publican was a kindly old German called Schmitt, 
who was run off his feet with trade. 

_ Here we stayed, comfortable enough, until our own dwelling 
was completed. My mother welcomed Currency MacQueen with 
open arms. She had taken more than a fancy to the girl at the 
Dunstan. A body couldn't help loving Currency. She was the only 
natural person I have ever known. 

And still the diggers kept pouring into Calico Town, the most 
incredible conglomeration of human beings you saw in your life. 
I remember a party of sailors who had rigged up a wheelbarrow 
with a sail and flapped over the ranges to the tune of “Blow the 
Man Down!” For the amazing thing was that the feverish stories 
that ran about the world concerning the richness of the Wakatipu 
rivers were all true. It was possible, no denying it, for two men 
to wash out five pounds’ weight of gold for one afternoon’s work. 

And day by day I saw Currency looking shyly but openly 
amongst these inpouring hordes. 

“Who are you looking for, lass?” I asked, and she answered at 
once, “Shannadore.” 

“He’s out on the Shotover River,” I reminded her, the Shotover 
being some few miles from Calico Town. 

“I know, but he'll have to come in for supplies sooner or later.” 

They would have clipped off my tongue before I'd have admitted 
such a curiosity to see a man. For I did not realize there was any- 
thing but curiosity in it. But before. Shannadore came into our 
lives again, there arrived the last character in our story, packed 
in by packhorse at so much a pound. Not that it could have cost 
a fortune, for China Gracie was as small as a doll. My little 
brothers were all hanging over the balcony, when I heard the 
eldest one, Watty, yell, “She’s got real flooers on her bonnet! Aye, 
and a muckle feather purple as e 

So of course I ran, too. 

And here was China Gracie in front of the Stony Broke for all 
to marvel at. Although she looked Chinese, she was half white. 
Her skin was like yesterday’s cream, black eyes gently set in the 
flat sockets, her mouth short and deeply curved. She was dressed 
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in a fringed mantle of wine coloured silk, and her bonnet spelt 
London, being composed of puffings of heliotrope velvet, touched 


here and there with flowers and plumes of claret and pink. 
“Is she for the dance hall?” 
The questions ran through the crowd like wildfire. 
“Och, she’s bonny! Aye man, she’s braw as Sheba!” That was 
my Uncle Alick, come hastily from the bar with the rest of them. 
Then the newcomer hurried with a tittuping little fashionable 


trot into the hotel, and I could hear the small jangles of eardrops — 


and pendants. 


Late that evening, being unable to sleep for the heat, I over- — 


heard a conversation between my mother and her brother, Alick. 
I had never before heard such sourness in my mother's voice. 


“You've no hope of putting it over me, Alick Swan,” she said. “So — 


mind your promise, man, made to me the day I agreed to come 
with you to Otago.” There was a sullen snort from my Uncle. 

“You've behaved yourself fair enough so far but Pm warning 
you, one more look at the Chinese woman such as I saw you give 
today, and down into the fires of hell you'll go.” 

_ “Aye,” said my uncle, melancholy, “but she’s braw, Margaret. 
Hair like black enamel.” 

“Now, Alick,’ she said, changing her style and wheedling 
openly, “you know what they’re saying all round town, that she’s 
for the pleasure of the leader of the Chinese miners out on the 
Shotover, the fat man, Jerry Chick How.” 

“I ken him well!” A pause, then, “Tub o’ lard!” 

“You wouldn't like to lose chances of business with the China- 


men, two thousand of them. Then keep your nose out of trouble — 


regarding this lass, Alick!” 


“Keep your tongue off my nose!” shouted my uncle in a rage, — 


and I laughed so much I had to bury my face in the pillow. 
The next moming we were all out early to see China Gracie 


depart for the Shotover. She seemed bewildered to be greeted — 


by eight pigtailed smiling chatterers bearing a litter. 
“Gawd!” she said. | 
As the litter jogged away from us, my mother said privily to 
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me, with some satisfaction, “Won't be long before she sends for 
me. She’s got the look of a good breeder, narrow and all as she is.” 

My mother sometimes said things like this to me, to disturb my 
false modesty as she put it. But Uncle Alick heard, as he was meant 
to, and gave her a look like murder. Then he was away up the hill, 
for the store was open for business. i 

My mother was one of the best midwives ever Hane But per- 
haps the flaws in her character showed in the way she would take 
me along with her. From the age of twelve, before I knew the 
pleasure of getting children, I knew the pain of it as keenly as if 
I suffered it myself. And as long as I could remember I suffered a 
panic at the thought of undergoing this ugly indignity myself. I 
never told anyone of this. 

My mother was a professional woman. She had lived her life as 
a breadwinner and pillar of the family, for my father had been 
very often ailing. I was born when my mother was sixteen. I must 
have hurt her sorely, for she had no more children until I was ten, 
when whate’er had gone wrong righted itself, and she had these 
five wee lads as quick as a cat. More like their aunt than their 
sister, I looked after them; ugly little fellows they were, but I loved 
them, especially Watty, who'd had the rickets and walked bandy. 

So much did I long for a word of praise from my mother that 
sometimes in bed at night I would repeat to myself the things 
I wished to hear from her: Tatty, you've a fine light hand with 
the bread, or What would I do without you, my big lass? I would 
have worked myself to the bone for one word of endearment. But 
it never came. 

So it was easy to see how, lonely and love-starved as I was, I 
would be infatuated as a goose with the first man who said a kind 
word to me. 

How hard it is to remember love, when a woman is old! I sit 
and ponder, unable to understand why in one’s youth it comes so 
unexpected, with its cruel powers of making colours too bright, 
joys too sharp and tears too bitter. 

There was nothing of the nurse in me. I could not regard Little 
Pig as a patient. My mother had an authority that all sick folk 
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accepted meekly. But I could never have got as much as a drop | 


of broth into a sick person who didn’t want it. 


Nevertheless, with Little Pig, my mother was no doubt the one — 


who got him on his feet again, but I was the one he opened his 
eyes upon, a day or so after his dousing in the lake. He looked at 


me doubtfully, so I explained: “Mrs. Law, my mother, has been ~ 


nursing you, and I’m Henrietta Law.” 


“It’s a name built like an old-fashioned house.” He spoke good — 


English, but with his own accent. Then, as I said nothing, he 
caught my hand and said, “But you're not like that, in the least.” 


His eyes were bas dark, not black like China Gracie’s, but dark ` 


as coffee. 
“Don't go away.” 
“My mother will be wanting me.” 

“Very well.” He let go my hand, and I stood there, blood run- 
ning faster than I had ever known it, and sat down, as he had well 
kenned I would. 

He never asked me questions about myself. It was I, who shyly 
at first, then boldly, asked him his age, and why he had come to 


Otago, and whether he had mother or sisters, looking greedily all 


the time at his black hair, the clear sallow of his skin and the 
beauty of his long hands. 


Then, frightened lest my mother should come in and find me 


alone with Little Pig, I made excuses and fled, mostly to peep at 
myself in the bottom of a polished tin tray, to make sure I had 
been looking sufficiently comely. I should have liked it fine if he'd 
taken me by the hand again before I went. 


Now Currency MacQueen, faced with the emotions I found in | 


myself, would have come right out with them to my mother or me. 
But I kept silent and secret, in no way betraying any predilection 


for Little Pig. Most of all I feared my uncle, for his tongue could. | 


reduce a fire to an ash-heap in no time at all. 
But he was so wrapped up in his hankerings after the half-caste 


woman, and his difficulties getting further supplies packed in — 


for the store, that he spared little time for what I was doing. And 
my mother had already found more patients than she had opport- 
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unity for. She bustled Currency here and there, for the girl not 
only showed a natural knack for such things, but she was sad 
and lost from the death of Mother Jerusalem, and needed taking 
out of herself. 

So I was left much to myself, except for the care of the little 
brothers, who were running wild like forest creatures, with nothing 
to hurt them anywhere unless they fell in the lake. For Otago has 
no spiders, no snakes, nothing evil except maybe, a thorn to pierce 
a bare foot. 

Times I went up and helped Grandda puddle the walls of the 
new house. That is what he called it—painting the outside of the 
building with a mixture of water and unslaked lime, and tallow. 
My Grandda was a sad-faced old man. He had lost his two elder 
sons in the Crimea, not by shot or shell but by flux, which seemed 
to make it a greater tragedy for him. But now he turned to me, 
something like happiness in his eyes. 

“Tve been of real use to Alick!” he boasted. 

“You have indeed, Grandda.” 

“And have you seen the rowans, Tatty lass?” 

He had brought the three rowans all the way from Scotland, 
from our old garden, and now they stood bravely on our land, 
each tiny tree with a Chinese paper parasol over it to shelter it 
from the sun. 

“Granny loved the rowans, Grandda.” 

“She did that! D’ye mind your granny weel, Tatty?” 

“Aye. And her old broon plush coat.” 

We had much between us, Grandda and myself. 

March came, and we were in our new house, and the weather 
was still hot. But autumn showed in the thistles, bleached and 
hairy. Nights, there was a nip in the air, and I began to see 
the sense of the huge earthen chimney Uncle Alick had built into 
our dwelling. : 

Looking back, I must have spent those weeks in a daze, for 
I remember mostly my bemused happiness. Ah, I’m glad I had 
that, whatever came later, for it is only first love that takes all the 
sense out of a girl, leaving her without any misgivings whatsoever, 
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and with no thought that she need ever come down to earth again, — 

And besides this, Calico Town with its fine weather, and its 
beauty, and the solemn dreaming mountains had a magical gaiety K 
that was never to be known by most of us again. It was filled with — 
the feverishness of all gold towns, so that everything happened — 
more quickly there than anywhere else, and day and night there — 
were men knocking on our door and asking politely if they could — 
take Currency or me to a sociable, or the Masonic concert, or a 
picnic, or out on the lake in a boat. Which was very good for me, 
who had hitherto humbly believed what my mother said, that I 
was a big ox and had better rely on character rather than looks 
to make my way in the world. 

Currency never said yes to these invitations, she was too sad. 

For myself, my mother always said no likewise, except to Little ` 
. Pig, whom she considered she knew well enough. “A poor weak- 
chested body, but good mannered enough,” she decided. 

So always chaperoned by Grandda, or the little brothers, I saw 
Little Pig now and then, falling in my innocence deeper and deeper 
in love, not searching into his character to see whether what I 
imagined of him was right, knowing nothing but blind acceptance 
of love. 

March seventeenth was St. Patricks Day. There were many — 
Irish on the Wakatipu fields, and when it was first put around ~ 
that Calico Town should stage a grand sports meeting and holiday, — 
folk enthusiastically accepted the notion. In no time at all we had ~ 
a committee, and groundsmen, and referees, and prizes donated, — 
and all of us young ones were anxiously looking out our ribands — 
and bonnets and wishing we had better gowns than we did. Uncle — 
Alick reluctantly gave a flitch of bacon as a prize in the running - 
events, and occupied himself the evening beforehand dyeing strips — 
of calico bright green for favours. 

Late on March sixteenth the town began to fill up. Every track — 
into Calico Town was filled with merry diggers, mostly each with — 
a poke of gold-dust in his pocket, and a stomach howling for grog. 
And to show you how full every accommodation house was, late — 
that night Uncle Alick came stumping in from our yard to say, — 
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mighty indignant, that he couldn’t get into the privy because two 
diggers were asleep in there. 

The day broke with the sunrise springing over the landscape 
like a conqueror. Ah, it was a bonny, bonny day! The first thing 
that happened was that as Currency and I looked out over the 
scene, with flags gaily fluttering on the “sportsground” (which was 
just a level place beyond the town), we saw Shannadore come 
riding down the hill road, followed by the bulky shape of Billy 
Figg and some other men. I felt Currency tremble, and turned 
curiously to her. 

- But before I could ask any questions, a party of ruffians, still 
drunk from the night before, stormed up and ordered Uncle Alick 
to shut the shop, because it was a saint’s day, and if he didnt 
show respect they d choke him with his own green favours. Although 
all this was delivered in a merry tone, there was no doubt that a 
wise man would do what they said, and Uncle Alick, always 
canny, closed his doors with a snap. | 

“Just as you say, boys,” he said, smiling from the teeth outwards. 
These Irishmen were commonly called Tipperary Boys, or Tips 
for short. 

The wee brothers, as can be imagined, were near off their heads 
with excitement, and as soon as we could we got them down to 
the sportsground where they could run their legs off looking at 
everything. And certainly there was enough to look at, not only 
the running, and the wrestling Cumberland style, but singlestick 
exhibitions and Highland dancing. I was overjoyed to find Little 
Pig playing the fiddle for a singing competition. 

As he played he smiled down at Currency and me and my 
mother, but my mother had tears in her eyes at the familiarity of 
the song, which was “The Last Rose of Summer,” and Currency 
was occupied in staring at the crowd, so there was no one left to 
smile back at him except me, which I did, from the heart. Then 
little bandy Watty was dragging at Mam’s hand, babbling shrilly. 

“There’s two men over here going to beat each other's brains in!” 

Nothing would comfort the brothers except that Mam took them 
to see what was happening, so when I next looked round Currency 
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and Mam both had vanished, together with most of the crowd. 


I could hear somewhere, above the music, a voice bellowing out, 
“Four to one on Billy Figg!” 


I was well content to stand there and watch my love, and when ~ 


the competition was over, and a silver watch awarded to the 
winner, he came down and stood with me, for no spectators 
remained. From beyond came the hideous sounds of men banging 
their skulls together, for it was a butting contest that Watty had 
carried mother off to see. 

“Would you like to see it, Tatty?” 

I shuddered, although I would have gone with him if he had 
wanted. 

“Then shall we run away?” 

I stammered, excited, abashed, and happy all at once, “Where? 
They'd see us!” 

He smiled into my eyes, and I was dumb. Then he looked 
upwards to the hill slopes to the west, and the heavy beech forest, 
drowsy gold and standing very still, above the water. 

But he felt me hang back. Now there was urgency in his eyes 
and his voice made me shake. “Tatty, do you feel nothing for me?” 
“Aye but I could gono farther. 
“Ai, ai,” he teased. “Now in some languages that is a sad word, 
but you Scots make it hard and steady, like a rock.” 


‘Tm no’ hard,” I managed to say, in a fainting voice. My one ; 
must have been easy to read for he said, half-playfully, “If you — 


were, I would ‘not love you, Tatty Law.” 

He did not mean to deceive me. He was chagrined by people 
preferring a degrading contest to his music, and flattered by the 
blushes and the adoration plain-written on my face. Besides that 
he was a man like any other, and had a mischievous curiosity to 
see how far he could go with a lass. 

I could never think him bad.. 

He must have been astonished when I suddenly denied every- 
thing that prudence and good sense were telling me, and answered 


that I would go. But what occurred in the beech forest I shall tell _ 
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later, for this is the tale of Currency, and this St. Patrick’s Day 
meant much to her as well. She went, as you know, to join the 
crowd around the arena, where Billy Figg had challenged Goliath 
the Black to a butting contest. The Victorian miners had placed 
their money on Goliath, and the Tips had bet heavily on their 
countryman, Figg. The rules of the game were that the two con- 
testants would butt each other, poll to poll like two he-goats, until 
one of them dropped unconscious or cried enough. 

The resounding thwacks of head meeting head, coupled with 
the excited groans of the crowd, sickened Currency. She winced 
with sympathy as Billy Figg rushed again and again at the black 
man. His bare back and matted chest were splotched with blood, 
his blue eyes sparkling with battle-lust. 

“Come on, Figg! Kill him, Figg! Murder the nigger!” 

White as a sheet, Currency fought her way to the side of Shan- 
nadore, standing there watching the battle and seemingly not 
cheering on one or the other. 

“Stop them,” she begged. “It’s a sport for beasts!” 

He looked down at her with a quizzical amusement. “You 
again?” 

“Stop them before they kill each other!” 

“Figg made his choice of his own accord. Has he not that right?” 

“Oh, how can you bear it!” She grabbed his arm and closed her 
eyes, huddling up in horror as there came a sodden dreadful sound, 
and a screech from the crowd. And there lay Goliath with blood 
running from his flattened nose, and his backers standing around 
him threatening him with God knows what if he didn't get up 
and continue. 

The Tips, blown twice lifesize by the victory of their hero, be- 
came too forward with the Victorians, calling them all convicts, 
and soon there were several good fights going on in various corners 
of the sportsground. Currency, a little frightened, darted this way 
and that looking for me or Mam, and managed to corner two of 
the little boys. Then she noticed that Uncle Alick had caught hold 
of Shannadore and had drawn him to one side. 

She saw at once that the two men knew each other, for on my 
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uncle’s face was a half-cringing guilty triumph, and on the face of A 
the other the closest thing to anger she had yet seen him display. ` 
They seemed to be talking with hostility, and then with downright — 
fury, for Alick’s nose was red as a radish, and as was his custom in, 4 
a great rage he dropped his accustomed colloquial Scots and began 
to speak instead in the clearest English, of which, however, Cur- — 
rency caught only three words, “. . . want her yourself!” 

What Alick had done, as it came out later, was to approach 
Shannadore to buy China Gracie for him. Shannadore lived in ~ 
harmony with the Chinese at the Shotover, and had done them ~ 
: many kindnesses. Knowing this, Uncle Alick thought him the very ; 
man to bargain for the girl with Jerry Chick How and had threat- — 
ened to expose what he knew about Shannadore if he did not. = 
Whereupon Shannadore had defied him to do so, saying that — 
sooner or later others would come to the field who had known him ` 
in California, so Alick’s betrayal might as well come now as later. ~ 

By now the sports were near over and people were beginning to 
straggle back into the town, where dinner bells were loudly clang- — 
ing from the accommodation houses. We had all made arrange- ` 
ments to meet at the Stony Broke, should we become separated, ~ 
and there my mother made her way with Currency and the little 
boys. When she reached the Stony Broke she found Alick already — 
there, very huffed and melancholy, having a pint of ale in one hand — 
and Clara, one of the waitresses, on his knee. She scuttled off when ` 
she saw my mother bearing down on them. E 

“Well,” said my mother briskly, “have you enjoyed yourself, — 
Alick?” 4 

“Ou ay.” Youd have thought his throat was cut. 

“I hear your weel-beloved is back in town.” . 

Uncle Alick was as pale as death. “She’s left Jerry Chick How? — 

Where is she?” x 
“Schmitť’s given her a job kicking up her heels on the stage with — 
Mr. Jimmy.” 

My mother must have felt great anxiety, knowing Uncle Alick’s 
uncontrollable feelings for China Gracie, but Currency said noth- 
ing could have been more genteel as she fed the chattering laddies 
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Bi Eea out her tea. And Uncle Alick was poker-faced too, 
though no doubt he was seething with rage at having made a fool 
of himself in front of Shannadore when there was no need to. 

Mr. Schmitt had done his best to decorate the saloon. He had 
ornamented the little stage with some huge three-cornered green 
thing that was supposed to be an Irish harp. Now he appeared, 
beaming, and announced a grand entertainment, free cordials to 
be given to all ladies and children, and beer at half price for the 
gentlemen. And would the audience kindly be indulgent to the 
Swanee whistle accompaniment, which was all that could be man- 
aged because the fiddler, Signor Pigallo, had been mislaid some- 
where at the sports? 

Uncle Alick became exuberant, banging his pannikin on the 
table in response to Jimmy the Blow’s lightest sallies, and very 
light they were out of deference to the women. And all through the 
Irish songs by this one and that there was a gathering mutter of 
excitement amongst the audience. 

“Theyre waiting for China Gracie,” whispered Currency, and © 
she was right, for by now the news had gone around not only the 
Stony Broke but the streets outside. 

“When’s she coming on, eh, lass?” chuckled Uncle Alick, pulling 
on Clara’s apron, so that my mother frowned forbiddingly. 

“Oh, Mr. Swan, Mr. Schmitt’s that frightened of the Chows! 
They say they’re coming down the hill now, in hundreds!” 

Just then China Gracie herself hurried out on the stage, pink 
with indignation and champagne, and pettishly slapped off Mr. 
Schmitt’s restraining arm as it stuck out from the curtain. 

“Tm not afraid, even if you are, you fat old Dutchman!” she 
cried. And she pitty-patted to the kerosene footlights, smiling 
exquisitely. 

“You won't let them nasty Chinks take me back, will you, boys?” 
she wheedled, with an ingratiating wriggle and a wink that made 
all the women present sit up straight and pursy-mouthed, and all 
the men roar with delight. 

She gestured imperatively at the Swanee whistler, then held up 
ber little lemon-coloured hand, and at once there was an expectant 
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silence. She began to sing, not one of the old-style sentimental — 
songs we all knew, but something quite new and saucy. 


“Oh, bring on the bubbly, it’s ever so lovely, 
And undo my corsets for air!” 


Then the door crashed inwards, and someone yelled, “The 
Chinks! Hundreds of ’em.” l 

After that China Gracie could not be heard amongst the uproar, — 
which was just as well, too, my mother said. Mr. Schmitt put 
his pudgy hands over his eyes and seemed to sob. For in the door- 
way stood the gigantic figure of Jerry Chick How, with a face 
like thunder. 

“Come!” said Jerry Chick How. | 

It might be thought that Mr. Chick How was a sinister Oriental, 
but he was nothing but a nice kindly old Chinaman worried out of — 
his mind by the goings-on of this silly young woman. So instead of 
knocking her flat, which was what many of the diggers there would 
have done had they discovered their own wives singing vulgar 
songs, he picked her up with one arm and held her kicking like a 
kitten the while he faced the dumbfounded audience and said 
smiling and apologetic: “Excuse. 

“Come on, fellows, rush him!” someone roared, and fora moment — 
the whole half-drunken jam-packed mass of diggers swayed dan- — 
gerously. But just in the nick of time Billy Figg jumped up on the 
stage and bellowed, “Shut your gobs! There’s a hundred Chinks 
outside, and we don’t want no blood spilt on St. Patricks Day!” 

“We don’t want no Chinks on the fields, neither!” 

“Aye, send them packing, boys!” shouted Uncle Alick. Billy 
Figg’s great voice drowned him: “Be quiet! The boss wants to say 
a word or two.” 

And they were quiet as Shannadore rose, for he commanded 
great respect on the diggings. 

“The woman’s his wife,” said Shannadore. 

Then there was an embarrassed murmuring, for in those days a 
wife was perhaps more of a belonging than she is now. 
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“Mallied. Excuse!” said Jerry Chick How, beaming. 

Seeing the look on the face of her brother Alick, my mother 
could not resist pushing her way up to the group and saying with 
false kindness, “And the poor child is in a delicate condition, too, 
which no doubt explains her behaviour, for there’s many a woman 
goes a bit light in the head with it.” 

China Gracie raised her head and wailed. “Oh!” looking as if 
she'd like to bite my mother, and then buried her face in the black 
cotton chest of Jerry Chick How, who beamed again and nodded 
gratefully as the diggers moved aside for him. 

So one way and another my Uncle Alick had a disappointing day. 


CHAPTER SIX 


When THE family came home they found me sitting on one side 
of the fireplace sedately stirring the black pot, and Grandda on the 
other contentedly cleaning his gun. 

“Well,” chided my mother, “you're a nice one, going off like that 
and leaving me and Currency to cope with these monkeys!” 

“My nose bled,” I offered sullenly. 

“Ran like a pump!” added my grandfather, very lively. 

“It was the hot sun, maybe,” said Currency, looking lovingly 
into my face. She appeared much rested, and lit as it were by some 
inward excitement ld not seen in her before. 

“I got it on my bodice, too,” I confessed, knowing my mother 
would see the wet patches on my gown. 

“Aweel,” she conceded briskly, “you're looking poorly. You'd 
better go and lie down a space. What are you stirring there?” 

“Woodhens!” said Grandda triumphantly. “I got a round dozen 
of them! They're rinnin’ owre the back hills like lice! We could seal 
some down under fat for the winter.” 

I went to the room I shared with Currency and allowed myself 
to begin trembling. The gasps came shaking out of my chest, where 
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they had been choking me for an hour, but I dared not let them 


become too loud. Weeping might have comforted me, but I could 
not weep. My mother would see the tearmarks and force the truth 
from me. 

So shivering with shame and grief and shock, I sat there until the 
light had gone, and exhausted calm had settled over me. | 

A beech forest has some enchantment of its own. For a brief 
while I was under the spell, the sounds of the settlement vanishing, 
and nothing left in life for me but the shadows and the sunlight, 
and the damp smell of living wood. The warmth of Pigallo’s hand 
in mine was so sharp a sensation I can feel it yet. I longed intoler-. 
ably for his kiss. Yet when he put his arms around me, and turned 
me to him, I hung my head, trembling. I had never been alone 
with any young man, not so much as the butcher's lad. 

“Don't be afraid, Tatty.” 

‘Tm no afraid.” 

You'd have thought the way the words came out would have 
told him I was so scared I scarce knew what was happening. 

“Ah, you're a sly one!” 

Not knowing what he meant, I blurted out,“ Still waters run deep!” 

He tried that over to himself once or twice, and laughed aloud. 

“Tatty, you are such a surprise!” 

Without any more ado he seized me and kissed me with such 
violence that we both fell backwards on the leaves, where I lay 
laughing and struggling to get up. 

The face that looked down on me was that of a stranger, with 
flushed skin and red lips and dark eyes glazy with heat. He did not 
laugh, but fell upon me again and kissed me with a barbarous 
hunger. And though this sudden lust was impressive and noble in 
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its way, there was as much romance and tenderness in it as there 


is in birth or death. 
The shock of this discovery was such that I rolled my head away 


from him, crying, “Get away from me!” Whereupon he seized — 


me by the front of the gown, jerking it open and saying, “Why 
then did you come up here with me?” I gaped at him, and at 
the red marks of fingernails across my bosom, knowing, dumb- 
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_ founded, that he had thought to find in me a desire equal to his own. 

He smiled, trying to recover the ground he had lost by his vio- 
lence, and no doubt seeing the whiteness of my amazed face. So 
he soothed me, touching with apology the bleeding scratches. 

“You frightened me,” I whispered. 

“Then I frighten you no more.” 

But the damage was done. I lay there with his hair against my 
cheek, his breath warm on my throat, all his beauty in my arms, 
and all I could think of was those many women whom I had 
assisted in their hour, torn apart in a bloody agony which had 
grown out of such as this. My ancient panic rushed over me. With 
all the strength in me I pushed him away and scrambled to my feet. 

“Dinna touch me again!” 

With a dusky rage in his face he lunged after me, wordless. 
Even then I knew that he could not help himself, that his need was 
greater than anything I could feel. So we struggled, myself biting 
and kicking, and Little Pig holding my hands against my chest with 
one hand and with the other stifling my gasps. 

“You ll let me go?” I beseeched, faint and sick with fear, and he 

answered with a look of blind triumph and fury. I struggled wildly, 

and we fell and rolled down together through the brown shadows. 
His grip relaxed, and I wriggled out of it, ready to flee if he came 
after me. But he lay there, breathing harshly, looking sad and 
dismayed and not interested in me any more. 

“Go,” he said. “Go,” and turned upon his face in the leaves. 

I was stronger than he, and he never forgave me for it. 

I fled along the track, sobbing and shaking all over, trying to knot’ 
up my fallen hair and fasten my bodice. When I met my Grandda 
near our house, with a gun and a cluster of brown birds, I could 
do nothing but stare at him, dumb with shock. 

“God in heaven!” he whispered, gawking at my dishevelment 
and the blood on my bodice. “Lassie, what’s gone wrong?” 

I managed to croak: “It’s no grievous matter, Grandda, but ah, 
my heart aches sorely.” 

So he fussed about me like-an old hen with one chick, not asking 

questions, but comforting with the touch of his hands, and the cup 
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of tea he made, and the basin of water he brought to sponge out 
the stains on my gown. 

“My ain dear Tatty!” 

“Tve done nothing to be ashamed of, Grandda,” I managed 
to say. 

“Aye, aye.” He fussed around a bit more. “Its a queer thing, 
Tatty, but your granny never could bring herself to like the 
Italians. You know they’re terrible empty.” 

He looked at me, timid and pleading and loving all in one, so 
- that my throat ached all the more with the knowledge that he had 
guessed my secret and understood my distress. : 

These things I thought over in the night, sick and dreary, and 
loving Little Pig still, all the more pitifully because I had shamed 
him as much as he had shamed me. But how could he ever face me 
again, and how would I face him? In the days that followed there 
was no sign of him. And I thought, in my innocence, that he was 
unwilling to meet my disdain and displeasure. 

Then it was April, and one day, up from the southern end of 
the lake, came a paddle-wheel steamer. It was small as a bug, and 
the diggers at once christened it the steam wheelbarrow, but it 
provided Calico Town with quicker access to the outside world. 

Amongst the first passengers was Father Morceau, the tiny 
French priest from Dunedin. You'd have thought the Queen her- 
self was visiting, the way he was greeted, for he was famous all 
over the goldfields. 

“It’s the Holy Morsel!” 

“He's after yer dirty black souls, boys!” 

“God bless you, Father, have you come to stay?” 

In a trice, protesting and laughing, he was up on a vast pair of red 
flannel shoulders and thus he was carried all over town on show, 
to the accompaniment of hats-off and blessings from the Tipperary 
Boys, and cheers from the Germans and startled kowtowings from 
the Chinese who happened to be in town and obviously thought 
him some new kind of tong-leader or mandarin. 

When he said that he’d come to start off a new parish, you'd have 
thought from the commotion he’d brought tidings of a new rush. As 
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he drew opposite the store, and read upon its front the legend that 
within was taught Latin and Greek, he called out a salutation in 
Latin. A slow beam spread over Uncle Alick’s face, the tip of his 
nose flamed. He stopped cheating a new chum and dashed out to 
see the newcomer. Later he and Father Morceau became great 
friends, and often you might have heard the pair of them having a 
grand crack in the Latin. 

Now, in the Presbyterian society in which I had been raised, one 
pays respect and honour to the minister. But never in a lifetime 
would it be possible to do what Currency did, which was to fly at 
Father Morceau, burst into happy tears, and call him “Father” in a 
tone which showed plainly she meant just what she said. For the 
first time I saw with astonishment and a little amusement that she, 
as well as the Tips and kindred villains, were all prepared to lean 
on this little man, and indeed behave as though they were a set of 
particularly light-headed children and he their ever-patient parent. 

“There’s a few more of your persuasion out on the Shotover, 
Reverend,” said Uncle Alick. 

“Billy Figg,” said Currency, “for one.” 

“Aye, and his boss for another,” drawled Uncle Alick. 

“I never heard tell Shannadore was a Catholic,” said Currency, 
surprised, and then blushed a little. 

“Aye, said Uncle Alick. “Have you eer heard of Shannadore, 
Reverend?” 

“That's a strange name, Mr. Swan.” 

“Many of us have strange names on the goldfields,” he an- 
swered, with his secret smile. “It’s no’ considered etiquette to ask 
a man’s christened name. On the diggings we are what we choose 
to be.” 

“Nevertheless, Pd like to learn Shannadore’s real name,” per- 
sisted Father Morceau. I prodded Uncle Alick: “Perhaps no one 
knows it, after all.” 

“I know it well,” he grunted, “but His Reverence here must find 
out for himself. Pm no’ the man to spoil a joke.” 

My mother regarded Father Morceau as a decent enough wee 
pagan, and supervised the furnishing of his wattle-and-daub re- 
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sidence, but she became a little sad whenever she thought of 4 


his presence. 


“Once the parson comes, life is different,” she said. “Next thing — 


you know we'll have a doctor.” 
“Don’t we need a doctor, then?” I asked tactlessly, well knowing 


how she loved working herself to the bone doing a doctors — 


rightful work. 

“Once there’s a doctor this place will cease to be a settlement,” 
she snapped. “From then on it'll be a town.” 

All this time we had been waiting for some form of court to come 
to Calico Town, so that Currency could bring up in proper legal 
fashion her dispute with Willy McNab. We had a sergeant who 
handled drunks and brawls and took charge of the gold in a hap- 
hazard way. So peaceful were these fields and so generally honest 
that the sergeant sat on the gold, all bundled up in a woolsack, 
and kept potatoes in the safe. Any genuine dispute had to be taken 
to another, older goldfield, where a magistrate held court now 
and then. 

But one morning Willy McNab appeared on our doorstep, and 
with every appearance of willing joy paid out sixty sovereigns. 

“What’s all this?” growled my uncle. 


Willy McNab explained that he had directions from his friend : 
Jerry Chick How to repay Miss MacQueen the money due her, and — 
to buy the washing machine for his own laundry at whatever price — 


Miss MacQueen thought just. 


“It cost thirty-five pounds in Melbourne,” said Currency breath- E 
lessly, and so, after a bit of figuring for shipping freight and car- — 
riage charges, Uncle Alick took another fifty pounds from Willy — 
McNab, charging him extra for carting the machine down and in- — 


stalling it in the laundry. 


“Jerry Chick How must be a mighty powerful man amongst his 


own people,” I marvelled, but Uncle Alick snorted. 
“Youll have to look a wee bit further than that,” he said. 
Currency flushed, eyes downcast, on her face the disbelieving 
delight of a child that has received an unexpected gift. 


Afterwards she confessed to me: “Oh, Tatty, it was him, I'm E 
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sure it was! He must care a little about me to arrange things so!” 

For a second I was thunderstruck, gasping, “You can’t mean 
you've a fancy for that iceberg! You're out of your mind, lass!” 

But she said as though in a dream, “He must have thought of me. 
He found out my name. I wonder if he liked it?” She knew at once 
of whom I spoke. 

I could have smiled at her foolishness, for no love but my own 
seemed real. And that was so painful, so filled with bewilderment 
and longing that I could hardly conceal it. When I saw Little Pig 
in the street, I met him with the desperate boldness of the children 
in the scriptures who walked into the furnace. 

The weather was still hot, and he was wearing a blue shirt. I can 
still see that faded blue, and the clear brown of his skin. He greeted 
me courteously, turning his gaze away. 

“Pigallo,” I said, low, “will you not come and see us again?” 

“I cannot,” was all he said. My heart ached for him. 

“No one knows about it,” I said. “And I'll not hold it against you.” 

He turned upon me such a glance of scorn, so stinging and con- 
temptuous that I fell back a step. 

“Little Pig, was it my fault?” I pleaded. Beyond pride, I begged 
him: “Why do you look like that, as if you hated me? Pigallo . . .” 
but he answered nothing. He had no need to. His black and blazing 
glance said all he wanted. Then he turned away and swung into 
the hotel. As for me, when once the shock had subsided, I marched 
up the street tingling with anger. And all the language I had ever 
heard the diggers and the teamsters use, I used about Little Pig, 
silently, but none the worse for that. But oh, the hurt, when my 
anger abated. 

I think Little Pig first began paying attention to Currency to 
punish me further, and he was caught in his own trap. 

My mother said one day, “Where’s the fiddler these days, Tatty? 
He’s no’ called to ask you to a sociable for weeks.” 

I shrugged. “I canna bring myself to like Italians. They’re 
terrible empty.” 

My mother looked taken aback. “Well, good for you,” she said, 
but doubtfully. Then she added, “There’s enough decent women 
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around the place now for us to make some acquaintances. I thought $ 
of having an evening and getting Pigallo to play some of the old 


songs.” 


“Why not?” I replied, sounding uncaring, but with hope rushing ; 


into my heart so fast I almost choked. In a trice I saw myself sitting 
beside the oil lamp, with the pearly light filtering down on my hair 
and giving it a sheen. 

It must have been comical to see those ladies swaying up the 
steep path, skirts held high so that masses of petticoats and the 
flounced edges of their drawers were visible, but the very sight of 
them was enough to show how much Calico Town had grown in 


six months. For there were two wives of farmers, shy, ruddy _ 


creatures, and Mr. Schmitt’s new German wife, and a dressmaker, 
Miss Crammy Callaghan, so called because she had one malformed 
hand which she used nevertheless with great dexterity. 


How like a painting of early colonial life it looks now, as I- 


remember that scene, the ladies in their grotesque great skirts, the 
lamplight, Little Pig in his dark coat of foreign cut, the amber 
fiddle upraised, and Currency sitting beside the lamp, her bright 
head bent, her face half lit as she dreamt of Shannadore. 

Pigallo played “Eileen Aroon,” “Ben Bolt,” “Home Sweet Home,” 
and “Annie Laurie,” and many others that we knew, as well as sad 
Italian tunes we didn’t. But he never looked at me. All evening he 
sat when he could beside Currency, so that the ladies began to 
whisper and look at them sentimentally, and sigh. 

Ah, well, what is there to say about jealousy that the rest of 
us don’t already know? In two months I learnt it all, the poison 
and the pain. 


When I saw him gentle and tender with Currency I hated her — 
because he had not been that way with me, and at the same time ~ 
I understood how it was that she brought out the best in him. It — 


was how she was made. If I could have ceased loving him it might 
have been different, but instead I fell more and more into the 


agonies of love frustrated and insulted. Yet somewhere from the 
long line of my tough breed, I took the strength to remain out- _ 


wardly impassive. 
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Currency never guessed. She said one day, “Do you not like 
Pigallo now, Tatty? For you always seem to avoid him.” 

Oft-times my misery was so great at the sight of their companion- 
ship, Little Pig more and more plainly enchanted by her sweetness 
and frankness, as well he might be, that I looked at the bottomless 
and icy lake and longed for the courage to drop into it. 

Then one night, towards the end of June, my mother called to us 
to come outside. | 

“Look at the southron skies!” 

I saw, out of the uninhabited darkness, the peaks slowly take 
form, and the lake show a polish like steel. 

“Aye, tis the northern lights!” 

“Not northern, ye old daodonaiad Were looking into the eye 
of the South Pole!” 

Through the gateway of the mountains we saw the painted sky. 
It shifted its folds, and became the descending sail of an ancient 
ship, with the fainting yellow luminence of other skies shining 
through. My Grandda said uneasily, “It aye means hard frost, and 
a harder winter.” 

In a few days the snow began to fall, and the evergreen trees 
wore it like garlands. More and more diggers poured into Calico 
Town, some in haste to escape the snowbound tracks of later 
weeks, others to join in the excitement of a freezing winter 
and unusually low rivers. For it was the low rivers of the year 
before, 1862, that had brought about the first great gold dis- 
coveries in Otago. 

News came in hourly of the falling levels of the hinterland 
streams as their headwaters were captured by the lowering snow- 
line. Black reefs stuck up like islands in the middle of those pelting 
creeks that fed the Shotover, and it was said that a man got out to 
one in a bullock-hide coracle and scraped the gold out of the 
crannies with his penknife. 

In the midst of all this Jerry Chick How came knocking at our 
door one afternoon and asked my mother to come to China Gracie. 
She packed her basket at once, and said Currency was to go with 
her to the Shotover. 
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“It’s not thé right time,” she grumbled. “It’s a miscarriage, sure — 


as deith. Put in plenty of rags, lass, and don’t forget the brandy.” 

“And how d’ye expect me to manage alone here?” growled Uncle 
Alick, but you could see his face was pale with concern for China 
Gracie and sick with jealousy of Jerry Chick How, stamping about 
outside trying to keep his feet warm. 

“Tatty can manage, as easy as A-B-buff. Stop haverin’, man! 
And you're all to do just as Tatty tells ye, you hear me!” 

And my mother cuffed a little lad or two, kissed us all round, 
gathered up Currency, and went off through the spitting rain in 
the trap with Jerry Chick How. i 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Have you Never seen the Shotover? It is like a streak of forked 
lightning. It lies deep down between cliffs, a wicked black river 
that cries aloud as it pelts downwards towards the lake. It swings 
from side to side like a runaway horse, until at last the gorge spits 
it out with a snarling roar. 

“Ah, my mannie, you've chosen a fine place to bring a butterfly,” 
said my mother when she saw it, and Currency leaned over the 
edge of the trap and gazed straight down a hundred feet, down to 
a pool that boiled like a churn. She saw, all over those fearful 


precipices, tangles of rope tackle which the miners used to get 


down to their beach claims. Two or three thousand men were on 
the Shotover that day, and unnumbered Chinese. For its size it 
was the richest river in the world. Since the Ice Ages it and the 
viperish creeks that fed it had sucked the gold from the mountains. 
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The diggers in no way resembled the happy-go-lucky noisy 


brawlers they were on Saturdays in Calico Town. They worked 


feverishly in heavy knee-boots, their moleskins bright yellow with 


ingrained dirt. They were too engrossed even to look up as the 
Chinaman handed the two women out of the trap. 
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The white men mostly lived under canvas on the terraces and 
higher banks, but across the river the Chinese existed like moles. 
All along the beaches (where there were beaches and not perpen- 
dicular walls) were primitive habitations, built of mud bricks 
pushed under an overhanging lip of rock, or wedged in the cor- 
nices of the cliff like birds’ nests. Here and there a chimney stuck 
up like a lopsided silk hat. 

In one of these cubbyhouses lay China Gracie. 

“Oh, ain't it awful!” she sobbed, as soon as she saw my mother 
and Currency, and held out her arms like a child. “Oh, I never in 
all my life been in such a pigsty!” l 

Yet the fantastic. dwelling was in some strange way well-kept 
enough, with oxhides on the floor, and a decent bed with plenty of 
blankets. A fire burnt in a hollow in the corner, and the smoke had 
painted all the roof with black plush. China Gracie’s tin trunks 
were arranged along one wall, carefully covered with canvas to 
keep off the rust. But nothing could change the fact that it was no 
place for a sick woman. 

My mother gave Jerry Chick How the tongue-lashing of his life, 
but he did not understand a word, looking all the time with an 
anxious adoration at China Gracie. So she got to work. 

“Well, youre in a mess, my girl, no mistake,” she said, “your 
bairn’s gone and you'll need careful nursing—and not in a pigsty 
either, or you'll have blood poisoning.” 

China Gracie conveyed this news to Jerry Chick How in an 
angry tinkle. | 

“He says the track will be washed away by morning with the 
rain.” - 

“Oh, youre a big yellow idiot!” exploded my mother. “I'll get this 
girl to Calico Town tonight, or know the reason why. Go and fetch 
your friend, the white man, and do it quick!” 

Soon Shannadore came stooping under the door, wearing a black 
india-rubber coat glazed with rain. Outside Currency could hear 
Billy Figg stamping around, a dog waiting beyond the door for its 
master. My mother explained the need to get the girl under decent 
shelter. He listened attentively. 
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“The rain’s setting in, and it'll be dark in half an hour. Could you ~ 
get the horse and trap over the road to Calico, do you think, Billy?” 
he called to Figg, who thrust his great tousled bear's head in at the 
doorway and said to be sure he could, if he left at once. 

Very soon you might have seen a strange procession going over 
the dangerous, rattletrap bridge that spanned the Shotover, first 
my mother, trotting along with her basket and firing directions at 
Billy Figg, who was carrying China Gracie, wrapped up like a 
parcel in an old oilskin, and Jerry Chick How galloping behind 
with a small tin trunk on his head. The bridge was so frail only a 
few could cross it at a time, and thus for a minute or two Shanna- 
dore and Currency stood together at one end. And there amidst 
the rushing of men, hauling their gear up the banks, and hurrying 
this way and that for shelter, the yearning of her heart made her 
say, “Are you well, Shannadore?” 

He answered only, “Listen!” 

Afar up in the mountains there was the booming of rivers, like 
organ music. Currency caught one glimpse of my mother and her 
companions standing safely on the track above the farther end of 
the bridge. Diggers rushed past her on to the swaying thread, and 
three or four were halfway over when shrieks of warning were 
heard all along the river-banks and then these frantic voices were 
drowned in a mighty roar. 

“Pll miss Mrs. Law!” cried Currency, darting on to the bridge, 
but Shannadore dragged her back. | 

“Wait!” 

Down the gorge came a creaming wall of water. It was like a 
bull with his head down, and it came with the same resistless_ 
charge. As Currency stood there screaming a high inaudible 
scream, the water crawled up the flats with incredible speed and 
she saw the little black figures of men sucked off the banks and. 
disappear into the froth. As the flood surged past, its surface was — 
no more than ten feet under the loop of the bridge. 
~ “Quickly!” 

Gasping with horror, Currency scrambled on blindly up the 
darkening slope, already dotted by the feeble stars of lanterns 
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which the miners had snatched as they ran for thel lives from the 
lower terraces. 
“Higher! Higher! That was only the first of it!” 

Everywhere there were Chinese, soaked, gaping-mouthed pig- 
tailed figures, panicked into aimless milling. Shannadore seized a 
pole from one of them and drove them farther up the hillside, 
shouting at them as though they were sheep. Currency had for- 
gotten altogether about China Gracie and my mother. 

She stumbled blindly after Shannadore, half dazed by the noise, 
and the unceasing bellow of the river as logs plunged headfirst 
down through the gorge and hammered into the bends with the | 
shattering sound of cannon. It was not yet eight o'clock. 

-Shannadore prodded the last of those Chinese he could find up 
into the higher levels. Currency could feel the world underfoot 
changing to mud. Shannadore, wiping his face, held up the lantern 
and looked at her. : 

“Youre still here?” 

“Yes,” she said with half a twinkle, and going to him she put her 
hand confidingly around his wrist and said, “But I wont be much 
longer. I’m ready to drop.” 

‘TI find you some shelter, and we'll make a fire.” 

They struggled uncertainly across the thick mud of a terrace, 
and Currency felt relief when rock gritted under her shoes again. 
There seemed to be a track leading upwards against the side of a 
cliff, but the darkness was all-enveloping. 

“Where are we?” 

“I can't tell. Going south, most likely.” 

She struggled on for a little way, a terrible weariness sapping all 
her limbs. She fell at last between two huge pinnacles of rock. 

She gasped, “Can't climb any more.’ 

“Lie there. I'll look a little farther.” 

The lantern bobbed away. A little later bow came back. 

“There's some shelter yonder, against the cliff.” 

It was only a flat ledge with a huge rock leaved like a book 
jutting over it. Currency crouched there, her teeth chattering, no 
thought in her mind but the misery of cold and wetness and the 
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shock of those things she had witnessed. The river howled like a 
wolf below them, and the cliff shook. 

“You're trembling. Are you still frighten 

“Just cold.” 

“Nothing here to make a fire with.” 

“It doesn’t matter.” Sleep and exhaustion slowed down her voice. 
“Do you think they'll get to Calico Town safely?” 

“Yes.” 

There was silence. “Where did the flood come from, all of a 
sudden like that?” 

“Melting snow up in the highlands. It must have been raining 
all week up there.” 

He said other things, but she heard only the beginning of them, 
drifting away into a half delirious sleep full of aching limbs and 
clammy coldness, and the drumming of the river, and then melting 
into something that was near warmth and peace and the smaller 
drumming of his heart. She opened her eyes, afraid that she was 
dreaming still, and saw that he was sitting with his back against 
the rock, and she was held close against his chest for warmth and 
comfort. In the wan dawn his face was grey and weary, his gaze 
fixed unseeingly across the river. 

“Shannadore,” she breathed. 

“Go to sleep again.” 

“Where did you get your name from? From that old song the 
diggers sing sometimes? Shenandoah?” 

“Yes. Years ago.” 

“Oh Shenandoah, I long to see you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh, Shannadore,” she whispered, “how I have longed to see 
you. 

With something like a groan he bent his head and kissed her 
again and again, while she breathed, “I love you, I love you, there 
is no one else in the world but you.” 

With tremulous hands she caressed the face she had dreamt of, 
touched his lips and the line between his eyes, kissed his hands 
and laid them on her breast. 
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“You are why Mother Jerusalem bought me in Bendigo. You 
are why I was born.” 

“Hush, my darling.” 

So she lay in his arms, half asleep, half in a trance of exhaustion 
and contentment, and whenever she opened her eyes it was to find 
Shannadore’s fixed on her face as though he could never, never 
have enough of it. Never again was she to know the perfect and 
innocent joy of that hour between daybreak and sunrise on the 
disastrous Shotover. 

Then the daylight came stealing between the harsh grey crom- 
lechs and a bleary light shone out upon the flooded world. Shanna- _ 
dore sighed, and Currency stood up and stretched her stiffened 
limbs. She shook out her fallen hair and began to plait it, and he 
came and put his hands about it with a kind of wonder. 

“Oh, wed me soon,” she said, “or I'll burn away to a sacl of 
P, ash.” 
“Currency, I cannot.” 

Straightaway her beguiling confidence, her innocent delight was 
changed to confusion, and crimson-cheeked she said, “You don’t 
love me enough for that?” 

Ah, yes.” 

“Then you're wed already?” 

The cry was dragged out of him as though by pain and rebellion: 
“No, but I cannot marry you, I cannot.” 

She could hardly recognize in this bowed figure the authoritative 
and aloof stranger she had first seen. But burning with pity for she 
knew not what, she put her arms around him and whispered, 

“Don't worry, everything will be fine, you'll see.” 

“No, itll never be anything but the way it is now. I can’t marry 
you, I can't love you. There can be nothing between us.” 

Dryly she whispered, “Why?” 

But he sank down and hid his face in his arms, saying nothing. 

“What have you done, Shannadore? It is something that Mr.’ 
Swan knows about, something that Mother Jerusalem knew? What- 
ever it is, it can't alter things for me.” So she pleaded, kneeling 
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beside him, rubbing her face on his arm. “There is nothing k 
would stop me loving you, don’t you know that?” : 

But he only raised a deathly stony face and said, “There is 
nothing more to come for me. I have no future.” 

“I love you, Shannadore. I cannot live without you. If you knew 
my life you wouldn't do this to me,” she begged him piteously. 
“I am nobody, I have never been wanted by anyone, and you are 
all I long for.” 

“Someone will always want you, my dearest love,” he said ten- 
derly, but not touching her again. 

She knew then by the look on his face that he was not to be 
changed. Some inner strength commanded him, he was not to be 
persuaded, he was not for her. Because she loved him she bowed 
to his will and turned away in a daze, unable to speak or hear, and 
knowing that the light had gone out forever. 


Now, when the Shotover rose that night, so had all the other 
rivers throughout Otago. Molyneux came up twenty feet, and every 
ragamuffin stream became a stampeding torrent. The waters spread 
out over that haunted land, and God alone knows how many 
diggers lost their lives. 

In Calico Town the merrymakers in the grogshops were sud- 
denly alarmed when the lake started to come in under the doors. 
I mind Watty screeching with delight as four men and a billygoat 
slowly poled up the main street on a floating door. There was no 
wind, and the lake was flat. It did nothing but brim over its bed, 
which is scarcely a bed at all, but a drowned cleft chewed out by, 
Ice Age glaciers, and fourteen hundred feet deep. ri 

“Hark!” says Watty, eyes sticking out of his head, aad from the 
hills we heard the crash of new waterfalls spilling off the precipices. 

“If one comes off the ridge behind us we'll go bobbin’ away like 
Father Noe’s henhouse,” says my Uncle quite calmly, knowing 
that he had chosen his site too wisely for that. But the little 
brothers didn’t know it, and they burst into a concert of roars. 

“My mammy will be drooned and so will my doggie!” yelled 
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Watty, and the other four joined in, so that Uncle Alick couldn't 
hear himself swear. 

“Whisht now, Uncle Alick might tell you a story,” I suggested, 
half alarmed myself, not for the sake of the house but wondering 
whether my mother and Currency would be safe at the Shotover 
diggings in such weather. 

At this point there was a banging on the back door, and I hurried 
to open it, letting in Little Pig. 

Wet was streaming off him. “They re not back yet?” he asked. 

“They're not expectit,” I answered, haughty enough, though my 
heart gave a pang at the look of anxiety on his face. 

“Oh, Tatty,” he burst out, “there’s some diggers arrived from 
the Shotover, and the river was coming up like the tide when 
they left.” 

I half put out a hand and said, “Ah, Little Pig! It’s early in the 
day to be fretting! Currency will be as right as rain!” It nearly 
choked me to say it, but I got it out. I took him into the big room, 
where all the little brothers were sitting with a drink of fizz before 
them, Grandda likewise, with a little ring of foam in his whiskers. 
The fizz was made of cream of tartar and bicarbonate, and was a 
special treat. 

“Pigallo’s fretting about Currency and mother,” I announced 
baldly, knowing Uncle Alick was observing me closely. 

“Oh, you've no worry there,” he answered carelessly. “You 
_ couldn't kill Margaret with an axe.” 

And sure enough, home she came safe and sound in ten minutes 
or less. All of a sudden the house was crammed with people, the 
little brothers rushing around screeching for joy, Mother bustling 
this way and that, giving orders to everyone at once, China Gracie 
whimpering, very sorry for herself, yet sparing time to shoot a 
glance or two from big black eyes at Uncle Alick, Jerry Chick How 
standing in the corner greenish with fatigue, and Billy Figg 
crouched beside the fire. 

“Where's Currency?” shouted Little Pig, blazing-eyed, seizing 
my mother. She retorted crisply, “TIl trouble you to keep your 
hands off me! The lass is all right, and Billy Figg will tell you the 
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story. I’ve more important things to do.” And off she went with — 
China Gracie and a pile of blankets. ; 

Billy Figg seemed to come slowly to himself as Pigallo shook him. 

“Currency?” he said blankly. Then he groaned, “What am I 
doing here, away from me boss, when he needs me maybe?” He 
fired a frightful look through the door whence China Gracie had 
vanished. “What am I doing lugging that useless little yeller article 
around when I should be with Shannadore?” And not all our 
pleading could get any more out of him. 

Little Pig began to weep, babbling in Italian and fumbling 
inside his shirt for a medal on a string, which he kissed devotedly 
with what seemed to be a prayer. I was torn by sympathy, but at 
the same time I was outraged deep within that a man should weep. 

Uncle Alick managed to get Billy Figg into the shop, where he 
had fixed a couple of pallets on the floor. 

“You can’t be away to the Shotover till morning, and you might 
as well get some rest, man,” he hectored. “Here’s Tatty with some 
broth. Get it into you. Sup up, laddie!” 

Jerry Chick How drank his broth with a submissive air, but 
Billy Figg tearfully spluttered and choked into his, breaking off 
~ now and then to ask with fierce suspicion, “You're not making a 
judy of me? You're an educated man. You'd say he'd got up on to 
the high places, and was safe as houses?” 

“I would indeed,” snapped Uncle Alick, looking as though he 
rather hoped otherwise. 

All at once Billy Figg fell asleep. The wigwag clock on the wall 
showed it to be nigh midnight. The little boys and Grandda were 
in bed and China Gracie was comfortable. Now my mother sat 
back, calmly supping her broth as though she had not that day 
been through enough adventures to take the wind from a woman 
half her age. 

I looked at Little Pig, huddled in a corner. 

“He’s no’ too bad,” said my mother. ‘Tve told him all we know. 
It’s idle to worry about Currency. She’s a sensible lass, and will 
most likely come out of it without even wetting her feet.” 

Little Pig went on whispering prayers to himself. 
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My mother said sharply, “You've got another touch of chest, my 
mannie, I can hear the wheeze.” 

I felt ashamed that she should so uncouthly break into his | 
suffering, and turned away. : 

“The rain’s stopped.” 

“Aye. The lake will go down tomorrow. Eh, Margaret,” my 
uncle was ingratiating, “You did a grand job today.” 

My mother turned a knowing blue eye on him. “Dinna think 
youve got your claws on her at last, Alick. While she needs my 
nursing she'll have it, but the day she’s better, out she'll go on her 
bonnet. I’ve no time for trash.” 

When morning came a party of rescuers, accompanied by Billy 
Figg and Jerry Chick How, set-off at dawn for the Shotover, with 
food and whisky and dry clothing, and ropes for hauling out any 
bodies they could reach. Little Pig still sat in a stupor. He had 
made up his mind that Currency was dead. 

“If you were half a man you'd go with the diggers and look for 
her!” announced my mother. But I longed to comfort him, to tell 
him of my confidence that Currency was safe. And more painful 
than this longing was the bitter, bitter pang that he would never 
feel this way for me, were I missing on the Shotover. So selfish 
is love. 

The little brothers had been out since daybreak, splashing 
around like ducks in the shallow water. Twice they came back, 
once to say that the laundryman, Willy McNab, could be plainly 
discerned in his flooded cellar, perched on top of the washing 
machine. And the other time they came racing in, barely able to 
gasp out that they had found a dead man on the shore. 

I went down with Grandda to see what I could do. There were 
a few men already around the poor fellow, pulling him up on to 
dry ground. He was very young, no more than twenty, and he had 
a beautiful yellow-pale face, with no signs of weariness or pain 
upon it. 

“Anyone know him?” 

But no one did. 

“Til lay him out for you, boys, I’ve got the knack of it.” That was 
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Grandda. When he had washed and bound the body, ata as it 
was on a table in the Stony Broke hotel, he called me in: 
“Look, Tatty, he was a newchum right enough.” 

The young man’s undershirt was sewn with small, delicate 
stitches, his neckerchief was of Paisley silk, with a whipped edge — 
fine as thread. You could almost see the loving anxious hands that — 
had worked on it. l 

“Is there nothing that can tell who he is, Grandda?” À 

- “Not a thing, lass. Nothing in his pockets but mud.” : 

Grandda smoothed the young man’s light brown hair. “Aye, he’s _ 
bonny. And someone’s wondering and praying for him this verra — 
minute, lass. He left home to make his fortune, and he'll ne’er go 
home again.” 

A shudder took hold of me, because it seemed as though my 
grandfather’s homely words had painted a picture of the heart- 
break of the diggings. The pursuit of gold is not all excitement, 
and wealth, and adventures. It is cold and hunger and grinding 
labour, and uncounted hearts bewailing those that are lost, nameless 
and tombless, in the desolate fields. __ 

It was not only I who felt this way about the young man. To the — 
_ other diggers of Calico Town he seemed a symbol of their life and 
its likely end. They dug a hole on the hillside, and put him in it, 
and Father Morceau read the funeral service. 

“He didna seem a Papist to me,” said Grandda jealously. 
“Whisht,” said Uncle Alick, “a Papist funeral service will do 
naught to change his religious views.’ . 

“I feel a fancy for him, Alick,” said Grandda. “For he’s some- 
body’s darling.” 

Miss Crammy Callaghan, the dressmaker, snorted into her hand- 
kerchief and in this atmosphere of sadness and overwrought feel- 
ings, we drew together in a shivering group and decided that a 
wooden tablet should be put on the grave and that Grandda should 
carve it. 

Things being at a standstill in the town, Pigallo had done what 
he could to help around our household, but he moved as though 
in a dream. My mother harried him in her half-kindly, half- 
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exasperated way: “Man, you've given up the ship before the masts 
are doon. I tell ye, Currency’s well and cheerful and you'll be 
seeing her before long. Smile, laddie!” 

And to me, privily, she said, “They're all the same, no stuffing. 
Bonny to look at, but a woman might as well marry a thrush. Your 
Uncle Alick would flatten out into two of that one.” 

Shortly after midday Currency came home, with several hundred 
other stragglers who had ridden and slithered over the streaming 
hills from the Shotover, having dangerously ferried the river by 
punt several miles down from the ruined bridge. She was a muddy 
scarecrow, soaking wet, hair down her back in a sodden pigtail, 
shoes lost, feet bleeding, drooping on the back of a drooping horse. 

“Tatty!” she said faintly, and fell off the horse’s back into my 
arms. Her breath was hot like that of a woman who has wept for 
hours, and her face was unrecognizably swollen with tears. 

“Oh, Tatty,” was all she could whisper, “so many men 
drowned...’ f 

Then Little Pig had her in his arms, cradling her close, crooning 
over her, and all the beauty that had gone from his face was there 
again, shining, transfigured. She turned her head into his breast, 
and I heard her crying, “Oh, Pigallo, hold me, I don’t know what 
to do!” the rest of her words being lost under painful weeping. 

“She’s hysterical, poor child,” said my mother. “And no wonder!” 

Pigallo had sat down in my mother’s big chair. He held Currency 
as though she were a child. As I watched, he took the medal from 

his breast and kissed it passionately. 
“A bucket of cold watter’s a wonderful thing for the hysterics,” 
said Uncle Alick. 

“But not so good as the arms of your sweetheart,” snapped back 
my mother, then she sighed. “He’s not the one I would have chosen. 
I aye like a man’s man.” 

Grandda was so busy with his carving he had but briefly 
glanced up through his pebble glasses. Now he pulled at my 
shawl, and numbly I looked down at the slab of wood on which 
he worked. 

‘Tve made the first cut!” he said in triumph. 
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In his tall old-fashioned script the letter S was raw and yellow 


_ on the weathered wood. He had pencilled carefully the rest of the 


inscription: 
SOMEBODY S DARLING LIES BURIED HERE. 


“Granny would be proud,” I managed to say to the old man. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Here ar the end of the century they still speak of the snow of ’63. 


Perhaps it would not have been so bad if the floods had not come 
first. We were still floundering in mud when the freeze began. 

A wattle-and-daub house is tight and snug. Its foot-thick walls 
are barriers against the cold, especially when the air is warm 
within. But our windows were glazed with calico that in a few 
hours was like a brittle sheet of spun sugar. You could feel the cold 
coming through those windows in oblong blocks extending far 
into the room. 

“Well,” said Uncle Alick, “it’s either pitch darkness or freéze to 


_ death,” and he fastened wooden shutters to the earth walls. So we 


spent most of the winter in lamplight. When my mother com- 
plained he answered, “You're lucky. Some of the diggers have no 
more lamp than a hollow turnip with a bit of cannle inside.” 

It was true what he said, so ill-prepared, so feckless were they. 
Some of them had never seen snow. That first day they were out 
like schoolboys shying snowballs at each other without a care in 
the world. But all that soon came to an end. Snow fell for five days 
and nights, and the lake looked like a sheet of glass that has been 
breathed upon. 

On the second day I struggled up the slope with Grandda, who 
was afraid of losing the whereabouts of the grave. Near the head 
of the mound we hammered in a long snowpole such as the men 
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were setting out along the track to Shotover and other isolated — 
fields. But it was no use. The poles, seven and eight feet high, were E 
covered in no time at all. 4 

Then the temperature dropped, and everything froze hard. In — 
the mountain passes winds of a speed that would blow a church ~ 
flat piled up huge drifts. We entered into a hungry isolated world. 

My uncle, who had made his fortune in his first three months, 
now made a fortune all over again. He was hard and he was 
prudent. To those who would have bought largely of flour and 
sugar, he said tartly, “You're starting with the chuckie, neebour!”’ 
which meant that they would begin by eating plentifully and 
end up starving. He rationed the food so that everyone could get a 
fair share—if he could pay for it—sufficient over a period of © 
three weeks. By then we all expected that more food supplies could — 
get through. 

It was not too bad for us older settlers, in reasonably weather- 
tight houses, but for those under canvas the suffering was intense. 
It was worst for those miners who had lost most of their goods in 
the flood, and now straggled in over the hills to shelter in Calico — 
Town. These poor miserable devils dug cuttings in the hillsides _ 
for their tents. The sides of the cuttings froze, and water ran in © 
under the tents and froze on the floor. Boots and garments were so ~ 
stiff they could not be put on unless thawed in front of the fire. — 
The fire itself had to be rationed, put out as soon as the food was | 
cooked, and the’ charred sticks saved, for no one knew how soon ~ 
he would get any more fuel. And hungry as harriers the men were 4 
too. Uncle Alick was afraid that sooner or later starving men would ~ 
rush the store. He took every precaution he could, and slept in the — 
shop with his shotgun at his side. z 

Through those first days of the snowstorm Currency moved like — 
a ghost. There was a strange bleached look about her, even her 
hair had lost some of its ruddiness. She wept and wept. 

“You can't go on this way, lass,” I said. “You'll go into a decline.” 

And she replied quite calmly, “No, I can't go on like this. Some- — 
thing has to cure me,” and then in a loud broken cry: “Oh, Tai 
help me, I can't bear it!” 
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My heart bled so much for her that I was almost glad Little Pig 
was there to help. He seemed hardly to notice that the rest of us 
existed. For me this brought greater hurt, but for the remainder of 
the family nothing but a lively curiosity. Love had so transfigured 
him that he, who had spent his life leaning on other folk, now had 
strength enough to sustain Currency. Wher he could, he came to 
the house, sitting in a corner dumb as a dog until she came through 
the room. Then he was beside her, with his glance and his musical 
murmur and his warm arms if she turned to him. 

“I don’t like it,” stated Uncle Alick, “for women are women and 
dagoes are dagoes.” 

“Feich, you're jealous!” scoffed my mother, but she sighed and 
turned away. 

Meantime China Gracie was becoming well again, for like many 
small porcelain women she was as tough as wire. She was the 
silliest little featherbrain imaginable and to stand her up alongside 
a huge simple fellow like Jerry Chick How was to fancy a small 
singing linnet beside a hairy sheepdog. You could no more want 
to hurt her than you could a linnet, and yet often you wished you 
could put her back into her cage and pull the cover over. China 
Gracie’s background was sad and sordid, beginning in Melbourne 
in some dirty room at the back of a Chinese eating house, and going 
the usual road through the hands of rich merchants, white and 
yellow, until she ended up in an entertainment den in cold, gold- 

_ feverish Dunedin, where Jerry Chick How had married her. Her 
tin trunk contained not a single warm garment but a variety of 
trinkets tucked in the folds of short stiff satin skirts, shameless 
bodices, and underwear which my mother folded up again quickly, 
with an outraged twitch of her nose. Even allowing for all the more 
sensible clothing she must have left at the Shotover, it seemed clear 
that China Gracie had expected to use Jerry Chick How as a free 
passage to the goldfields and then go to work in a grogshop as a 
dancer or singer. 

There was about her now a contented purring look. She had 

escaped from Jerry Chick How and his child, and she had other 
plans in view. So she sat peacefully, in the big chair beside the fire 
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telling tales to the five little brothers who crouched spellbound — 
before her listening to fairy rigmaroles of a China she had never — 


seen, full of idols and dragons and wicked mandarins. 

How much speech she and Uncle Alick had had together no one 
will know, but when he was in the room China Gracie had that 
sleek look women have when they know they can wound or en- 
rapture a man just as they wish. 

Uncle Alick was hardly himself those days. In the shop he was 
as sharp and short as a whipcrack. It was shameful to see those 


big goodhearted diggers crowded together shivering and hungry, — 


willing to pay any exorbitant price. Yet he was careful never to 
overstep the mark, and was forever reminding the men that they 
might be in the same situation as now a month hence. 


“I wouldna have you think I’m tough, boys,” said he, smiling 


reasonably. “Each man his ration; the canny way’s the best way. 
You'll live to thank me yet.” 

But away from business he was uncharacteristically light-hearted, 
going around the house humming a song, his glance compounded 
of excitement and cunning. He wore the half-silly, half-smug look 
of a middle-aged man in love — the look of one who'd thought his 
youth had been left behind but now discovers with pleasurable 
surprise it’s caught up with him again. 


One day a small black dot was noticed sliding down the tremen- | 


' dous sweeping slopes behind Calico Town. He was dragging a 
sled behind him, and arrived at the bottom in a cloud of snowdust. 
It was Billy Figg, come in from the Shotover for help. 

“You'll have to put it on the slate,” he announced, full of impor- 
tance at his mission. 

Uncle Alick’s nose turned cherry. “Will I, now?” he purred. 

“Me boss wants limejuice, and blackcurrants in bottles, and 
potatoes, and anything else that will keep the scurvy away.” 

“We've got no more than we need ourselves.” 

“Ah, you've no fear of the payment, Swan! When Shannadore 
passes his word youre safe as the Bank of Limerick.” 

“It’s easy to blaw, Figg. Tell your boss that.” 

Mr. Figg took some time to digest that. He was gaunt and 
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scabby-skinned with snowburn and his beard was all frosted 
through with ice particles beginning to thaw. “You don’t under- 
stand, Swan! There's going to be scurvy out at the river, hundreds 
of good fellows, Swan, turning rotten before our eyes.” 

“No gold, nogoods! Rule of the house.” 

Mr. Figg’s face turned dark red. 

“You little rip! You're as mean as a cat in a tripe shop!” he 
thumped the counter and yelled, “I'm not going back without 
what I came for! Limejuice, ye wee red bubbly jock, and spuds, or 
lll make yer scratch where you don’t itch!” 

Uncle Alick quietly swung the muzzle of the shotgun on to the 
counter. But it was the last thing he did for some time, for Billy 
Figg seized him by the throat. 

“Run for the sergeant,” I screeched, and Watty was off like 
a bullet. 

There was a terrible noise, with diggers coming into the fray 
from all directions, and my mother appearing at the door holding 
a kipper like a sceptre, for she was preparing supper, and in the 
midst of it all Billy Figg waltzing Uncle Alick around the floor, 
his feet kicking in the air. 

“What are you standing there for?” roared my mother. “F igg ll 
murder my brother! Pull him away!” 

But they were hardly standing. Half of them were dragging at 
Uncle Alick, four or five were heaped on top of Figg, and the rest, 
gone quite mad with the excitement, were looting the store like 
blowflies on a carcass. One of them skipped past my mother and 
whisked the kipper from her hand as neat as ninepence. Flitches 
of bacon were going off and heaven knows how much would have 
remained if the sergeant hadn't arrived with his rifle. 

Billy Figg lay on the floor, froth round his mouth, and the ser- 
geant led him off without a whimper. Uncle Alick was nearly 
beside himself with rage. 

“It's no use your damning Shannadore,” said my mother sharply. 

My uncle burst into another denunciation of a man who would 
send a raving lunatic like Billy Figg on an errand. 

“You should have given him what he wanted and saved your 
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skin,” she said, rubbing hot goose grease into his swollen throat. 

“I wouldna give Shannadore a drop o’ watter in hell . . . unless 
he paid on the knocker for it,” he croaked. 

There was as yet no jailhouse in Calico Town. Any arrested man 
spent his time in the sergeant's earthen hut, chained to a log on the 
floor. This was done to Billy Figg. The sergeant said afterwards 
that he sat on the log muttering and lamenting to himself that he 
was a poor useless sod and had failed in his message. This seemed 
to be a great grief to Billy Figg, for he rocked to and fro and 
prayed God loudly that Shannadore would not hold. it against him. 
“For he’s all in the world I’ve got now. My heart’s within him, and 
no mistake.” The sergeant, a good, easygoing fellow, threw hima 
blanket and lay down and tried to sleep. Half-way through the 
night he awoke and found that Billy Figg had gone, log and all. 

The poor creature carried that great log on his shoulder half 
a mile out of town, where he became lost in a frozen swamp. They 
found him early next morning, exhausted with hunger and cold, 
and seemingly more rational than he had been. 

“Have I been gladiatoring about the place, boys? Did I squeeze 
the wizendy little fella a bit rough like? To be sure he was mighty 
kind to me at the time of the flood, and I didnt mean it.” 

The sergeant, who had no mind to spend another night in the 
company of Mr. Figg, went straight to Uncle Alick, and said that 
if he would withdraw the charge of assault he himself would buy 

for Shannadore whatever supplies were needed. 

-So Billy Figg trudged joyfully up the hill, dragging his sled 
laden with potatoes and lemons preserved in oil, and all the other — 
anti-scorbutics Shannadore had asked for. 

When all this was recounted to Currency, she whispered, “Did 
he leave no message for me, Tatty?” 

“Message, lass? There were more blows than words passed, and — 
no messages for anyone.” | | 

“I didn’t really think . . .” She turned away. 

That night she told me of what had occurred on the Shotover. I 
could have died with joy. For more than my amazement that the 
aloof and grave man I knew should so commit himself in love was — 
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my tumultuous relief that Currency’s heart had been lost to him 
for ever. | 

“So you see, Tatty, he has no future, as he said, though I don’t 
know why, and I have no future either.” 

“What do you want to give up so fast for, Currency?” I burst out. 
_ “You canna be sure he loves you, is that it?” 

The softest colour suffused her face. It was a reflection of her 
innocent and untrammelled soul. 

“I know he does, Tatty.” 

“Words are cheap, especially where the menfolk are concerned.” 

I thought that would sting her, but she shook her head. She was 
quite beyond any shaking of faith. She knew that Shannadore 
loved her as indisputably as the prophet knew he had seen God in 
the burning bush. Helpless tears began to pour down her face. 

“I shall go on like this for ever, Tatty. I can’t change it.” 

We had been sitting up in bed together, and I put my arms 
around her and held her comfortingly. She pressed her cheek 
against my heart, and cried, “Oh, Tatty, if it was only Shannadore 
who held me like this!” 

Later, when she was silent, I said, “Then when he says never, 
you think he means it? For never is a long, long word.” 

“He means it. He would not say it to hurt me otherwise.” 

Then I forgot all my own feelings, and anger sprang up in me. 

“Then he had no business making love to you, all for a moment'’s 
whim or weakness. Damn him for such cruelty.” 

“Oh, no, Tatty,” she cried. “It may have been weakness, but 
thank God for it. What else would I have to cherish?” 

Then my mother rapped on the wall, and we lay down again. 
I whispered fiercely, “She’s to know nothing of this, you hear 
_me? For the old ones forget how the young ones feel, and PI not 
have her laughing at you.” 

“Oh, Tatty, what would I do without you?” Was there hope in 
her voice? 

“Could we not speak to him, I maybe, if not yourself?” 

“Shannadore? Oh, Tatty, I couldn’t. For whatever secret he’s 
hiding, it’s a greater load on him than ever it could be on me.” 
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“Fiddlesticks!” I snapped. “The worst it could be is a murder, ~ 
back in America. Maybe he’s a runaway criminal.” 

There was a faint giggle from Currency. 

“No,” I agreed dismally, “he canna be that, for there’s no’ a 
shade of doubt Uncle Alick would split on him and claim the 
reward.” 

And so we talked, as girls do, knowing little of life and making 
nonsensical guesses at it. And I came out of that conversation with 
the surety that Little Pig was nothing to Currency but someone to 
lean on, and smile with a little, and.be pleased by. So she went to 
sleep, a little easier, feeling hopeful in spite of all her convictions, 
and I stayed awake, steeling myself to the knowledge that as soon 
as I had the chance I would approach Shannadore and tell him 
how it was with Currency. 

About this time my mother said that China Gracie was well 
enough to go home, and suggested to Uncle Alick that he should 
send a message out to Jerry Chick How to come fetch her. _ 

“Its inhuman to send her oot there again, with the cold the way 
it is,” he muttered. My mother agreed instantly. 

“But that’s his problem, as her husband. He could well afford to 
pay for her lodging in this town,” she said reasonably. “It's no’ our 
worry, is it, Alick? Though it’s a credit to your kind heart that you 
should think of it!” 

All this said without a glimmer of a smile. Uncle Alick hardly 
knew what to say. 

Things were bound to come to a head and they did. It started 
with my mother, irascibly clearing up China Gracie’s muddle of 
clothing, found amongst them a brooch which had belonged to my 
Granny. It was a poor little thing, a circle of agates and Indian 
coral, that Granny used to pin her shawl with, but it was part of 
our family treasure. My mother looked as if she would fly to pieces. 
Not waking China Gracie, she marched straight out to Uncle Alick. 

“The woman’s a thief!” she said. 

“Hech!” drawled Uncle Alick, “is that all! I. gave it to her, 
Margaret,” brazening it out, but looking mighty uncomfortable all 
the same. 
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“Adulterer!” said my mother, like a shot from a gun. For a few 
moments she seemed to lose control of herself altogether and 
poured out such a denunciatory torrent it made me sick to hear it. 

“All right then, you've asked for it,” said my uncle. His face 
twitched so fiercely my mother stopped, involuntarily, and he said, 
‘Tm going to wed her. So light up your pipe with that!” 

My mother burst into a peal of laughter and he waited it 
patiently through. 

“Aye, I know weel she’s tied up in some tinker fashion with the 
Chow, but I can fix that.” 

“You're mad, Alick. She was wed good and proper in a church 
in Dunedin and she’s no’ suitable for any life you're likely to lead!” 

“Til no’ be in Calico Town all my life,” he answered stubbornly. 

“And what about me, Alick, and the lads, and your old father? 
It'll go hard with us without you, Alick, with Tatty only a lass yet, 
and the old man failing year by year.” Her voice trembled. 

Uncle Alick was surprised. “You'll always be welcome at my 
house, big or little, Margaret.” 

“I couldna, Alick. I couldna live under the same roof as that 
huzzy.” 

“You can come or you can go!” shouted Uncle Alick. But he 
looked shaken. He, as well as anyone else, knew what assets my 
mother's energy and skill were to a man in any business. 

My mother sat down. She wearily drooped her head upon her- 
hand, but I could see that she was gathering her forces behind the 
shelter of that smooth ruddy face. “Ah, Alick!” she murmured. 
“We'll no’ quarrel about it. For you're a good man at heart, and 
you ve done much for me and the bairns since poor Archie died.” 

“That's more like it,” said Uncle Alick, but distrustfully. 

“And she’s bonny, Alick. I'll give you that. Bonny as an appletree 
in blossom. Come, Tatty.” 

The moment she got me out in the kitchen she whispered, “Run 
for Father Morceau! Tell him a soul's in peril. That'll bring him at 
the gallop.” 

Father Morceau was too old to gallop any more, but he did his 
best to trot. He hurried up the hill in his frayed old cloak, his 
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shovel hat furred quaintly with snow. He was disturbed at my À 


message, yet as he stepped into the kitchen he couldn’t help his 


nose swivelling at the savory steam arising from the soup-boiler. — 


“Is someone ill, madam?’ 


“Aye, with a deadly sickness,” snapped my mother. “Youre a — 


good friend to my brother, Reverend?” 

“Itry, madam,’ he answered humbly. 

“Then save him from the sin of Solomon!” she begged, low and 
passionate, having seen with one corner of her eye that my uncle 
was just outside the door. Poor Father Morceau looked bewildered. 

“Aye, Solomon and his sniffing after black women! Only in this 
case it’s a yellow woman, and someone else’s wife in the bargain!” 

“Hold yer tongue, ye vixen!” thundered my uncle, and he came 

in and stamped to the fire, glaring from one to the other of us. 

“There, there!” clucked my mother. “I'm altogether too hard on 
him, because the wumman’s a cunning little baggage and could 
put it over a miser, let alone a big-hearted fellow like Alick. Tatty!” 
she said sharply, “what are you standing there for, like a waxwork? 
Give the gentlemen their dinner, and make sure there’s plenty of 
meat in the Reverend’s, for he looks peaky.” 

So I hurriedly ladled out the broth, and as I scuttled out of the 
room after mother, I could hear Father Morceau getting through 
his grace like a steam engine. We had hardly left the kitchen before 
the door was shut on us. My mother chuckled. She cast a look in on 
China Gracie as we went past. She was still fast asleep. 

“Trash!” said my mother contemptuously. “Come on, lass!” 


ig 


She scurried into the big parlour, the wall of which backed on to ~ 


the kitchen. There was a huge cupboard there, full of linen and 
china and all our treasures. My mother hurriedly pushed some of 
the linen aside and half hoisted herself into the cupboard. After a 
moment she turned a gleeful face to me. 

“You can hear clear as a bell!” 

Now and then she poked her head out to relay the conversation. 


“The Father says, coaxing-like, why doesna Alick look for a nice 


white woman, with no strings tied to her, and thus bring gladness 
instead of sorrow to a respectable family? . . . Hech, says Alick, and 
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what would the Holy Morsel know about womankind, being a 
vowed bachelor? . .. Maybe not much about womankind, says the 
Reverend smartly, but plenty about mankind.” 

All this time I had been glancing through the window watching 
Grandda up on the hillside, fussing about the grave of Somebody’s 
Darling. Now he shouldered the shovel and started down the hill, 
walking slowly and cautiously, as had been his wont of late weeks. 

“I was but joking, says Alick. You can hear the gloom creeping 
over him, he says. I wouldna tread on your toes, Reverand, and it’s 
worse for your sort than my sort. For it’s man’s deepest desire to 
love and be loved, no matter what promises he’s made to feel 
otherwise.” 

“Mother,” I said, pulling her skirt. ““Grandda’s coming!” 

My mother hopped down from the cupboard, “Quick, up with 
you lass, the deevils are talking in Latin! Na, na! No arguments!” 

So, shamed and curious at once, I pressed my ear to the wall. I 
caught a sentence or two and then: 

“Quick! Doon you come!” hissed my mother. I slipped to the 
floor and my mother whisked shut the doors of the cupboard. 

“Ah, there you are, Grandfather, and how is he the day?” We 
had dropped into this style of including the dead boy in our talk as 
though he were yet alive. 

“Resting easy,” answered Grandda dreamily. He had come into 
the parlour in his snowy boots, but my mother forbore to chide him. 
Instead she drew me outside the room where she eagerly asked, 
“What were they saying?” 

“I couldna tell,” I answered. “I’m too rusty.” 

“A grand lot of use it was for you to spend all those years on the 

_ Latin,” she scolded, disappointed. 

“Aye, I agreed humbly. 

But I had not told the truth to my mother. I had heard what the 
priest said and understood very well, and I didn’t want his ideas 
laughed at by my mother. Like her, I believed that any minister 

_of God was better off with a wife and children, but if Father Mor- 
ceau believed otherwise, my instinct was to protect him. 

What he had said was: “A promise to God is not like a promise 
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to man. It holds the soul in bands of iron. It strengthens the soul 
with bands of iron.” 

I smiled at the time for his romanticism. Yet I remembered those 
sonorous phrases, for like Uncle Alick I was caught always by the 
hammer-like precision of the Latin tongue. 

After two days of Uncle Alick’s bad temper my mother decided 
the time had come to sort things out. 

“>. “Well, my mannie,” she said persuasively, “you've no doubt 
~~~ decided to send Mrs. Chick How back to her husband, and no 
more of this juggling with the Ten Commandments.” 

“I have done no such thing!” exploded Uncle Alick. 
ae She sighed. “Did Father Morceau no’ manage to persuade you 
~~. from hellfire then?” 
ae “He didna. So your plotting went amiss. Am I a child to be 

frightened with tales of deevils and pitchforks?” 

She was unruffled. “Aweel, ‘twas my duty to Mother, you being 
the candle of her eye. Now then, Alick, seeing that Mrs. Chick 
How and Miss MacQueen are out of the way, will you no’ sit down 
and talk it over, amicable like?” 

Before he had time to say hed be dead sooner, a called in 
Grandda and the boys and myself, and bade us all sit down for we 
had a family matter to come before us. - 

“It has come to this, Father, Alick wishes to go his own way. I'll 
not tell you why, it’s his own business.” 

“I seen him kissin’ the yeller lady!” pipes up one of the laddies. 

Grandda looked from one to the other tremulously. He had great 
natural refinement, and the vulgarities and lusts of the world had 
receded so far from him you could see he hardly believed in them 
any more. His battered hands, which had become smooth and 
waxen with age, came together. The left one had begun to shake a 
little and he held it firm with the right. 

“There, there, Father,” said my mother soothingly. “It all comes 
to this, Alick wants to get married, and I couldna stay under the 
same roof in such circumstances.” 

“You're welcome to, aye, and the bairns and Father too,” said 
Uncle Alick loudly. “I'm no’ driving anyone away.” 
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“We're not going to live with Uncle Alick any more?” asked 
Watty incredulously. “Who’s going to look after us, who's going to 
be master of the house?” 

“Who's goin’ to teach us Latin, and geometry?” 

“I like Uncle Alick weel, ou ay!” 

“Well, stay if you wish,” shrugged my mother. “I daresay Mrs. 
Chick How will be a loving mother to you. And what about you, 
Father?” 

But Grandda only looked at Alick with a fallen lip and great — 
sadness in his old eyes. “Ah, Alick lad, what would Granny say? 
You'll break her heart!” 

What Uncle Alick would have replied could never have been 


heard, ‘for the lads woke up just then to the fact that China Gracie 


was to come to live in our house for good, and they burst into an 
uproar of yells or denunciation according to their age. 

“You canna like her better than us and Mother?” demanded 
Watty. “Feich, she’s not a scrap of good for anything beyond 
sitting around looking handsome! And I'll be big enough to ay in 
the store next year.’ 

“You don’t have to worry, Father,” said my mother comfortingly. 
“For I'll have plenty of work with the nursing. Tell your Grandda 
what we've planned, Tatty lass.” 

So I told the poor old man that we'd planned to have the Chinese 
build us a sod house and have one large room turned into a hospi- 
tal where Currency and my mother could attend to cases of frost- 
bite and broken legs and fever. 

“And there's at least four confinements coming up in the near 
future!” put in my mother quickly. 

“And I'll be looking after the lads and the housework, so you 
see we ll make out as easy as puff,” I added. 

But all Grandda answered was, “Another man’s wife. I'll never 
lift my head again!” 

Then Uncle Alick burst into a roar of rage that made the little 
laddies scuttle into the corner of the room. 

“Has a man no right of will? Can a man not make up his own 
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mind without a lot of niminy-piminy women and children and old 
dodderers holding him back like chains?” 

“Ye’ve no need to worry, Alick,” cried my mother solicitously. 
“We only want you to be happy.” 

“No, na,” he shouted pounding the table until the Bible, big and 
all as it was, jumped like a flea. “Oh, hae it your own way! No 
matter if my life’s ruined and my heart’s broken.” 

“Alick, Alick,” mourned my mother, but he drove us all out and 
banged the door. 

All the same I felt he was relieved in a way, for as much as he 
hankered after China Gracie, his good sense must have told him 
that many evils must have followed after, the least of them being a 
disturbance with the Chinese. During the days that followed there 
was no living with him. He was so devilish with the diggers I 
would not have been surprised to find him ene morn hanging from 
the rafters. As for China Gracie, my mother told her in plain words 
that my uncle had changed his mind, and after weeping tempes- 
tuously for a whole day, managing to look like a rainswept flower in 
the process, she cheered up and trotted about packing her clothing 
and chirruping one of her music hall songs. She had a lot of cour- 
age in her tinny little way. 

“I should worry,” she said to my mother. “I suppose I would have 
ended up scrubbin’ the floor and dubbining his boots! Well, he 
won't get another chance, that’s what I say. I can make do without 
him or any man, nasty little jockey of a fella!” 

She knew men only for what she could make of them, and once 
my mother told her that she was unlikely to have another child, 
her spirits rose. 

“If I can make out until spring, I'll be all right, ” she said. “Then 
I’m off. Gawd, I wouldn’t spend another winter in this dump for a 
kiss from the Prince of Wales. Nasty Bible-banging lot of BYP: 
crites, that’s what you are.” But I saw tears in her eyes. 

“Neyer mind your hypocrites,” said my mother, unperturbed. 
“But watch out you dinna get your feet wet. And be sure to eat 
plenty of molasses for there's nothing like it for enriching the 
blood.” 
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Jerry Chick How gave my mother four golden stickpins for pay- 


ment for her kindness to China Gracie. Curiously worked in pure 
gold, they sold many years later for two hundred guineas. 

After China Gracie had departed things settled down a little. A 
new boat came up the lake, laden with flour. I remember the dig- 
gers at the jetty, gobbling it raw, a fearful sight. After that we got 
supplies in more or less regularly. Which was just as well, for the 
winter held us in an almost intolerable grip. 

Ah, who would dream the world could become so cold? Even 
after many winters my bones ache at the memory of that winter of 
63. Dogs and cats spent their time sitting down and biting the ice 
out from between their pads, and every horse that came into town 
had great lumps of ice wagging from his mane. The men’s very 
beards froze, and had to be thawed out in hot water. 

Now all this time there had been intermittent communication 
with the camps at the Shotover. We heard now and then of China 
Gracie, that she was leading poor Jerry Chick How around by the 
ear. Other times we heard of Shannadore, that he was mostly 
prospecting high up in the headwaters of the river, where 
the mountain creeks come down in a cat-o’-nine-tails to merge into 
the Shotover. 

Shannadore was not interested in goldmining. He was a pros- 
pector born and bred, like those other strange men—Gabriel Read, 
who made the first big gold discovery in Otago, and George Moon- 
light, who was to lead the rush to the West Coast. With his long 
experience in California, Shannadore had great skill at finding 
gold, and wherever he went parties of diggers followed him. Once 
he had found it, he left it. But he stayed so long around the Shot- 
over that I felt confident it was to be near Currency, should she 
need him. 

So when Billy Figg came and asked my mother to come up the 
track a mile and see what she could do for a man rotten with 
scurvy, my heart leapt. But I kept quiet and allowed my mother to 
ask the question I needed to have answered. 

“Is the American with him?” 

“Tubby sure,” said Billy Figg, grandly. “We was bringing the 
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man into Calico Town, but when we reached the shepherd’s hut 
he said he couldn't go a breath farther. He was clean dead yester- 
day, but he’s a lot better today, the boss says.” 

I was cold with excitement. Though I fainted at the prospect of 
speaking to Shannadore, I thought that here was my chance. 

“I wouldn't mind going with you myself, Mam,” I said careless 
like, “for ’'ve never seen scurvy.” 

Her sharp eyes raked me. “You're no’ likely to want to see it 
again, either! However, you might as well come along.” 

I remember Currency standing there, pale as a ghost. I squeezed 
her hand.and whispered, “I'll maybe manage to have a word with 
him, lass. Dinna worry.” 

“Oh, Tatty, say nothing to hurt him, or fret him. I wouldn't 
want—” 

“Tush,” I scolded, “is the man made of glass?” 

She gave half a laugh, half a sob, and I felt so sorry for her that 
I forgot for the moment that I was seeking nothing but my own 
happiness in this. 

Now Billy Figg had really come down to Calico Town to fetch 
Father Morceau to comfort the man who thought he was dying. 

“He’s got sins a ton weight and twice as black on his soul,” said 
Billy Figg with great satisfaction. “A dirty jumper, who pushed his 
mate into the creek and somehow forgot to get him out again. Told 
us all about it last night, the blazing scoundrel.” 

“You don’t seem to like him much, so why are you putting your- 
self out?” inquired my mother. 

Billy Figg regarded her with scorn. “Ah, you'd never understand, 
you re only a poor Esculopian. Come on, missis, clamp on yer boots 
and let’s be off, for here comes His Reverence.” 

The track to the shepherd’s hut was a fair enough one, provided 
one walked in the ruts. It was a clear and brilliant afternoon, and 
my spirits went up in the air like a balloon. It was not hard walking, 
and very soon we had rounded the great buttress of the hills and 
come to the shepherd's hut, a relic of some early settler who'd 
brought sheep there and made a failure of it. The smell struck me 
as soon as we reached the door. 
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“It'd knock you down!” said Billy Figg cheerfully. “But you get 
used to it. Pll go and fetch the boss.” 

We entered the tiny, sooty hovel that was scarce better than a 
shelter for cattle. The sick man lay on a pallet in the corner. 

“A classical case of scurvy,” said my mother excitedly. “Come 
Tatty, take a look at him. You'll not often get the chance to see one 
as far gone as this. Flux, high fever, breathlessness, dirty com- 
plexion. Ah, my poor fellow,” she said, “how did you get in such 
a fix?” 

“The priest, the priest,” moaned the sick man, rolling his terrible 
eyes around the room. I could scarce bear to look at them, swollen 
and so bloodshot they were bright red, set in grotesque puffed 
circles of blue-gray flesh. 

“Yes, yes, he’s here,” soothed my mother, “but you'll let me make 
you comfortable first, will you not.” 

My mother rolled down the blankets. The fellow had been cared 
for in a sort of rough man’s way, the thick hair clipped from his 
chest, and several ulcers strapped over with clean cloth. My mother 
peeled the cloth off one of these and showed a bruised hole with 
hard thick shining edges. Another looked dead and scabby and 
she said cheerfully, “Why, you're on the mend, laddie! I can see 
that weel!” 

But he would not listen, looking deliriously around the room for 
the priest and seemingly not able to see him, for scurvy oft brings 
a purblindness. 
~ Father Morceau meanwhile had opened his little black satchel 
and had arranged on a cloth a crucifix, a narrow stole of rich silk, 
and other things. My mother was a little taken aback. 

“He’s not going to die, Father,” she said privily. “For you can 
see he’s had fresh food for the last few days, and the scurvy’s on 
the fade right now, stink or no stink.” ; 

“Madam,” said the Holy Morsel mildly, “I must hear the man’s 
confession.” 

“Aweel,” she said. “TIl just busy myself dressing the sores while 
youre doing that.” 

“Oh, stand out from under the priest's feet!” exploded Billy Figg, 
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who had been waiting back in the shadows all this time. “She 
doesn’t understand, Yer Reverence, being only a poor misbegotten 
Prodestant.” And he marched us both into another room, where 
there was a fireplace and a black kettle steaming over the flames. 
But not before we saw the man on the bed start up with a look of 
joy and hold out his arms to Father Morceau as though he were 
the Saviour. 3 

“Tve seen women do that,” said my mother jealously, “when 
they're in great pain, and the midwife comes at last. Well,” she 
added briskly, “so there you are, Shannadore. You've done a good 
job on the poor clotty in there. How did it come about that he got 
it so badly?” 

Shannadore had risen from a seat on his heels before the fire. 
He was so tall his head nigh touched the low ceiling. 

“He and his mate have been secretly mining up in the hills,” he 
said, “and they've been snowbound for weeks, living on salt food 
and little else.” 

“The mate living on nothing at all,” put in Billy Figg smartly, 
“being dead and murdered.” 

“The fact is, Mrs. Law, they made a rich strike and didn’t want 
to reveal it. Then the other man met with an accident, and this 
fellow tried to make it to the Shotover camp. Billy and I found him 
on the track, in pretty poor straits. I doctored him up but he would 
have us bring him in to see Father Morceau.” 

Only once before had I heard Shannadore speak, at the Dun- 
stan camp town. It was right what Currency said. His voice was 
first something to listen to with pleasure, so soft and rich it was, 
and then something never to forget, and last of all a music to charm 
a bird off a bough. | 3 

And there was something else, too. Hitherto I had always felt 
some awe of Shannadore, but now, in close company with him for 
the first time, I began to be conscious of his great kindness. I kept 
silent, letting my mother do all the talking, and allowing my heart 
to come to its own conclusion. Which was, at last, in the form of a 
prayer: “Oh, Lord, is there any reason why You should not allow 
these two to be happy? For Currency is the only other person who 
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’ gives me this feeling.” I didn’t know even what the feeling was, 


only of trust. 

Out bustled the Holy Morsel, taking his stole from his neck and 
kissing it as he folded it away. Peace and happiness beamed from 
him. It was a pleasure to look at him and, as my mother reported 
afterwards, if you held your nose against the smell, it was likewise 
a pleasure to look at the poor scurvy-ridden Tip in the other room. 
Whatever had troubled him had gone, and he lay as quiet as a 
rabbit, dutifully swallowing the scraped raw potato she fed him, 
hardly wincing while she dressed his wounds. 

“Me name’s Thomas Burke, ma’am,” was all she got out of him. 
“And yell never be out of me prayers for what you've done this 
day.” 

“Well,” says my mother dryly, “a prayer never goes to waste, no 
more than a fresh egg. Now suck this lemon, and if it stings, thank 
God for it'll show the juice is getting into your system.” 

Outside in the little room I had observed Father Morceau go 
straight up to Shannadore and take him by the hand. 

“My son! What happiness it is to me to meet you, after all I have 
heard. What you have done for the poor Chinese coolies at the 
Shotover!” 

Smiling, Shannadore led the little priest to the hearth; Billy 
Figg popped a box under him as he sat down, then stood by, 
delighted beyond words at the praise of his friend. 

Snow began to fall again at five, when it was already pitch dark, 
and two more joined our company, a young miner with yellow fluff 
all round his chin, and a West Indian with the broken knuckles of 
the boxer. They had been benighted on their way to Calico Town 
and had seen our firelight. So we resolved that, rather than risk 
losing the track, we would wait until the snowfall ceased. We 
crowded into that tiny room, plentifully lit by the leaping fire. We 
had some food, though all poor. The young miner had a hunk of 
bread as hard as quarrystone, my mother and I had brought a 
basket of oatcakes as well as the special food we had carried for 
Mr. Thomas Burke, Shannadore and Billy Figg had bacon and 
tea, and the West Indian had a pocketful of cooked rice crammed 
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into a damp curry-smelling bolus. As I had noticed before when 
folk are benighted in some strange place, we all became more 
familiar and easily amused than was our wont. So my mother 
reduced the company almost to tears by describing the dishes she 
used to cook in Scotland—Kingdom of Fife pie, and plump pullet 
seethed in broth with poached eggs, and a rich mince pudding 
that smelled like the lands of Araby when it burst from its cloth. 

“Have a heart, missus, have a heart!” cried the poor young dig- 
ger, who looked as pinched as a stick of celery. 

“Madam,” said Father Morceau severely, “one more little word 
and we shall put you outside in the snow.” | 

My mother subsided, well pleased with herself, gazing from 
one to the other with sparkling merry eyes, which made me recall 
she had had the name of a great flirt as a girl, though she couldn't 
abide any sign of the same thing in me. 

After this Shannadore told us a story of America, full of red- 
skins and other wonders, and then the young digger sang in a high 
silver tenor “Jeannie with the Light Brown Hair,” looking all the 
time admiringly at me, which did not displease me. Then he sang 
that other Otago song, 


“One for frost and two for fire, bright fine gold, 
Spend it in the summer and you die in the cold. 

It cannot light a lantern, nor ever ease a pain 

And yet we go on searching tho’ we search in vain.” 


It is a sad song, and the young digger made it sound sadder, for 
he was far from home, and not more than a lad. We joined in 
chorus, singing soft and low, and we must have sounded bonny, for 
the poor Tip called feebly from the other room that he felt better 
and wouldn’t mind a gnash at another raw potato. 

“The snow’s over, too,” said my mother. “So Ill fix up the old 
lad for the night and we'll be on our way.” 

All this time I had been wondering whether I'd get a chance 
to speak to Shannadore, and half praying that I wouldnt. I 
didn’t know he was looking for a chance to speak to me until we 
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were arranging to go home, and he said he'd escort us to the 
town and bring the horses back. Then I said in my soul, “Lord if 
it be Thy will give me the strength to do this.” For it seemed a 
monstrous thing to speak to him who was almost a stranger, on 
so private a matter. 

So I tried not to hope or fear until I found myself perched high 
up on the swaying quarters of his big black gelding, holding on 
tight to his coat. From ahead came the voice of the young digger, 
still singing and the hup-hup of the West Indian, who was giving 
Father Morceau a helping hand down the hill. My mother was 
with them, riding Billy Figg’s horse. 

There was moonlight, very clear and untroubled, aud the world 
a mystery with the snow. Silence was over all. The trees stood 
bonded in ice, and down below the lights of Calico Town clung 
together. All of a sudden, quite surprising myself, I said: “Sir, 
do you not want to hear about Currency MacQueen?” 

“Yes, child.” 

Tears rushed to my eyes and I could not stop them. I choked. 

“Sir, I thought I could speak, but I-canna.” 

“But you must, for who else is there to tell me?” 

As though in a dream I felt the horse come to a halt, and myself 
lifted down. 


CHAPTER NINE 


Nowapays I think, “If I'd been thirty, ’'d have put it differently. 
If Id been forty, Pd not have put it at all.” 
But I was twenty, or near enough, so I blubbered out, “I’m 
afeared she'll marry Little Pig, the fiddler, just for loneliness.” 
He replied in a low voice, “And what’s the matter with that?” 
“I want him myself!” 
He sighed then. 
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“But he doesna want me. I won't mislead you. He doesna want 
me, no two ways about it.” 

I didn’t cry long, but while I did he stood there, saying nothing 
_ and not touching me. Yet there was solace in his presence. It was 
such a feeling of shelter and warmth as I had never known before. 
So I said humbly, “Sir, she thinks the sun shines out of you.” 

He looked at me then, and by the clear moonlight I saw that 
Currency had not been wrong. For if ever there was a face racked 
from within I saw it there. A face that was hungry, and lean and 
longing, and yet at the same time beautiful with some kind of 
resoluteness that I did not understand. 

“I didn’t understand,” I said, and put forth my hands to Shan- 
nadore as though to comfort him. 

“Poor child!” he murmured. He took my hands and pressed 
them, and I could have wept again. 

“What do you want for Currency, Tatty?” 

“Nothing but good.” 

“This fiddler, what sort of fellow is he?” 

So I told him, in soft words drawn out of my own love for 
Little Pig, and in the middle of it asked fearfully, “Why?” 

“She needs someone to love and cherish.” 

“You are the one she cherishes!” 

At that he turned away, making pretence to buckle tighter a 
strap on the black gelding. Then I, foolish young creature that I 
was, began to plead Currency’s cause. 

“You may think that she has no education, but you'd tank a 
month before you met anyone so delicate of mind as she is! There’s 
no turn or twist in her character at all, and if you didn't love her for 
her tender heart you'd love her for her ne 

“Be quiet, child.” 

Then I said, ashamed, “But then you know her far better than I.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and all for naught.” 

The voices at the bottom of the hill sounded, small and clear, 
like crickets. But there was nothing but stillness where we were, 
and the dominion of snow and moonlight. 

“Sir,” I whispered, “who are your” 
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Currency was sitting beside the fire, and my grandfather was at 
the table polishing the wooden grave tablet. He had long finished 
carving it, but oft times he got it out, impatiently waiting for the 
spring. He had become very old this year. 

Little Pig rose as we entered. He was already in his big coat, 
the fiddle in its case, and I knew why. Uncle Alick was due home 
from the grogshop any moment and he couldn't stand Pigallo 
under the same roof with him. As I entered, I came full under his 
glance, and plain to see, though it was so fleeting, was his look 
of dislike. i 

These are the things that decide the course of one’s life, the 
stab at the heart that tells one all is in vain now and for ever. 
For as long as a man hates a lass, she has some hope he will some- 
day love her, the two being so akin. But dislike isn't akin to any- 
thing at all. : 

Currency gave me a glance of hope and appeal, but I couldnt 
face it. I grabbed a lantern instead, muttered something about 
seeing to the livestock, and went out where I knew she couldn't 
follow me. I was so wild with pain I hardly knew what I was doing, 
but I barred the stable door behind me and threw myself on my 
knees on the straw. 

“Ah, Granny, you must help me now!” I prayed. I didn’t feel I 
had known my poor father well enough to ask him to help me now, 
but Granny had aye been the kindest thing in my life. Yet it was 
Shannadore who answered. 

Currency needs someone to love, children to look after. 

“Oh, aye, Shannadore, but do I not need these things likewise?” 

Tell her what I have told you. 

“You know very well if I do, she will keep on loving you, and 
be unhappy the way she is now, for always maybe.” 

What is that to you? 

“I couldna do that to Currency! I wouldna stand in her way.” 

Nor would I. 

“It is easier for you, being a man, and older than I, and stronger 
in all ways! And dinna say God will help me, for God never helps 
me on any occasion!” 
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Oh, I might have still hoped, except for that look on Little Pig 
when he saw me enter. That I couldn’t abide. So I didn’t ask my 
Granny to change things, just to help me accept them with- 
out causing pain to anyone. When I returned to the house Little 
Pig had gone and Uncle Alick had turned up. He had got into 
this habit of frequenting the low grogshops of the town, and it 
did none of us any good. For he was one of those whom whisky 
makes melancholy. 

Currency knew, by the way I kept to the company, that my 
news was of no use. So bit by bit the hope died out of her face, 
and by the time we went to bed, she had already prepared herself 
for the blow. 

“Tatty, it’s no good, is it?” 

“No, lass.” 

“Tell me what he said, Tatty.” 

“I spoke to him on the homeward track. He wants you sorely, 
there’s no doubt of it, but there’s something stands between.” 

“He must be married, after all.” 

“He didna say that. But you were right, Currency. When he said 
never, he means it.” 

She sat there quite calmly, her hands in her lap. She had 
` unravelled one side of her hair, and the plait hung loose, all kinky 
with the braiding. | 

“Come now, do up your hair and into bed with you.” 

“I thought all those years with Mother Jerusalem were but 
leading towards something, some day when Id be loved so com- 
pletely that if you asked “What’s loneliness?’ Pd say ‘Whats that?’ ” 

“God knows I wish it could have turned out all right for you,” 
I whispered. “For he’s a man not like others.” 

Some glimpse of the old radiance filled her eyes for a moment. 

“No, not like others.” 

Never in all her anguish did she say a word against Shannadore. 
She loved him enough to accept his will, and this must have been 
hardest of all. 

I didn’t see Currency cry again for a long time, not until after 
she was married to Little Pig. Whereas I was tormented and 
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mutinous in my heart, and managed to hide it, she did not kick 
against the pricks, but went with the stream wherever it should 
carry her. When she told my mother she was to wed Pigallo, 
Mam was furious. 

“You don’t know what you're taking on, child!” 

“Yes, I do, Mrs. Law. He needs me.” 

My mother sighed. “Pigallo’s no’ strong. He’s got a chest I 
wouldn’t give tuppence for. What will you do if he’s sick?” 

Currency smiled. “Same as you'd do, look after him.” 

My mother could not have been more earnest. “Lass, it’s because 
I’m like that that I can speak to you, for I married a sick man, too.” 

“But Little Pig is not ill, Mrs. Law.” 

My mother hunched up her shoulders. “He’s got a look about 
him.” She spoke as if to herself. “A woman was made to lean on 
a man, not protect him. When she is ill, or with child then she 
wants a strong shoulder, not a man in his bed calling for physic 
and another hot brick for his feet.” 

“But I want to look after Little Pig, Mrs. Law.” Almost she said, 
“I need to look after him.” 

“Young girls do not see this thing as older women do, my dear. 
They see themselves as angels of grace, hovering around the man 
they love. It is a sterner business than that. Remember that Miss 
Florence Nightingale found more dysentery than glory.” 

Currency chuckled. My mother glared. 

“You need a spanking!” 

Currency put her arms around her. 

“Dearest Mrs. Law, I’ve been on my own so long, and I’ve had 
my full of it. Besides, what else is there for me? I can be a servant 
in Mr. Schmitt’s hotel, perhaps, or go and work for Willy McNab 
as a washerwoman. Well, then!” 

When she knew Currency had made up her mind, my mother 
gave in with characteristic generosity. 

“Aweel, if Calico Town’s going to ha’ a bridal, we'll see it’s a 
good one!” | 

Sometimes she reassured herself, that Little Pig was young 
enough and of Currency’s religion. Then she would sigh: “Ou ay, 
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but I had my heart set on her marrying a man’s man. I could 
never take to those niminy-piminy musicianly young loons!” 

But I could not see how anyone could not love Little Pig. Never 
again was he to look sad and lost and out of place. His foreign 
look had always set him apart, but in a lonesome way one could 
scarce describe. Now his happiness made him look as though he 
had but recently travelled from some enchanted region the rest 
of us could never hope to see. You could not have lifted a finger to 
spoil his joy, not if your life had depended on it. And I think the 
joy she gave him was the only thing that sustained Currency. 

Only once did I reproach her for wedding one man whilst loving 
another. 

“I have to be cured, Tatty. I can’t go on like this without hope 
or contentment or any true desire to be alive. You don’t under- 
stand, do you? But it’s what Shannadore would want me to do.” 

“Aye, I confessed, defeated. “He wouldna stand: in the road 
of anything for your happiness. He said it.” 

The blaze of joy that irradiated her was almost worth it. 

Ah well, I shall say little of the despair and jealous rage that 
near tore me to pieces in those weeks before the wedding. Such 
venom filled me as made me kick out at anything. But still 
I experienced a kind of exaltation in my own suffering, such as 
that which makes a martyr sing in the lions’ cage, and this carried 
me through. 

It was a great event for Calico Town, the very first wedding in 
the settlement, and it was set for the end of August. My mother 
was chagrined that there was no church for Currency to be 
married in. Father Morceau said his Masses in a calico marquee, 
with an extra tent fly stretched across the top and anchored down 
each side with boulders to stop the whole thing from flitting away 
in a storm. 

But no sooner had the news gone around that Miss MacQueen 
was to wed the fiddler, than a strange sight was seen. One Satur- 
day morning Watty exploded into the shop and said the Chows — 
were all coming dawn the gully one after the other, head to tail, 
like Mrs. McCallum’s cows. Now, it was rare for the Chinese to 
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come into town except in parties of twenty or thirty once a month 
maybe, to bring in their gold to the warden and get their supplies. 

Always there was the ridiculous fear that one day the Chinese 
would “turn on the whites,” whereas it was much more likely the 
other way round. So a knot of growling diggers waited near the 
entrance of the town, and asked Jerry Chick How, who led this 
strange cavalcade, what it was all about. For we could see now 
that the Chinese carried all kinds of tools. Jerry Chick How had a 
letter from Shannadore explaining that the Flowery People had 
come to build a church for Father Morceau. 

There must have been two hundred of the coolies. Most of 
these dug earth from a selected place on the hillside, carrying it 
down to the church site in baskets slung on poles. The others 
excavated a foundation and laid it in solid stone, covering this 
with a layer of cement. As soon as the cement was dry and hard, 
building began. 

It was remarkable to watch those walls rise, and the heavy 
wooden beams and rafters standing immovable in the fresh 
rammed earth as though it were brick. The first layer of earth 
was spanked down with a V-shaped rammer, then the men 
thudded away with flat-faced ones. It looked such sport, and the 
work proceeded at such a pace that very soon you might have 
seen women and children and diggers all spanking away until 
the earth gave out the ringing sound of hardness that shows 
another four inches or so of earth can be tipped in and another layer 
commenced. A Chinaman, very critical and. expert, sat at 
each corer, for it is at the corner that the level and trueness of the 
wall is determined. A well-made earth wall will last more 
than a century. 

When the roof was on, and thatched neatly with tussock, the 
Chinese let off some fire-crackers inside, to drive out demons, 
and painted a red character for good luck on the bag which was 
to serve as a door until Father Morceau could get a real one 
from Dunedin. 

All this time I was terrified lest my mother should ask Currency 
and Little Pig to take lodgings in our household, although I was 
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half reassured by Uncle Alick’s unreasonable detestation of the 
fiddler. However, no sooner did the settlement know of the im- 
pending wedding than the dressmaker, Miss Crammy Callaghan, 
offered the young pair a room in her house. 

Miss Callaghan had no life of her own, and had never had, as 
far as one can see. She lived entirely on the smoke from other 
folk’s fires. Now there was to be a marriage, Miss Callaghan was 
prepared to blush and simper along with (or in this case instead 
of) the bride. For there was no false modesty about Currency. 

Miss Callaghan had lost her teeth at an early age, and she wore 
an old-style plate of the kind you never see nowadays. It was carved 
from hippopotamus ivory, the palate stained red. It gave her a fear- 
some smile which she didn’t like to let loose very often. 

But when my mother suggested that somehow they whip up a 
wedding gown for Currency she smiled, which caused my brother 
Watty to dash from the room, yelling that she was gnashing her 
teeth like a bogle. | 

Currency had never had a handsome gown in her life, save the 
green one Mother Jerusalem had bought her in Melbourne, which 
was now pretty near in tatters, and this fact made Mam and Miss 
Callaghan. put loving care into their work. How they pored over 
the bits and pieces that we had brought with us, the lengths of 
muslin and silk, the old fashioned dresses that had been in the 
family since my grandmother's middle age. They settled at last 
on a cream China silk, and Miss Callaghan ruffled it on her little 
sewing-machine. The silk was so perished that it tore all the time, 
and Miss Callaghan frequently burst into tears of rage and alarm 
as the work proceeded, lest Currency should lose her skirt before 
the congregation. 

Meantime, Uncle Alick, taking an unusual interest in events, 
sent the little lads up into the bush to fetch some lengths of young 
supplejack, which is a springy bamboo-like plant. With these he 
constructed a cage, or a crinoline underskirt. There was a tiny 
hoop to hold the dress out over Currency’s hips, then three others 
of graduated sizes connected by strands of plaited flax, down to 
the big one, four foot wide or more, at the bottom. 
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You'd never believe the interest of Calico Town. There was no 
talk of anything but the wedding. Mr. Schmitt, good man, had 
entered with great spirit into everything, and had thrown open his 
premises for what nowadays people would call a wedding break- 
fast but we old settlers called a towsie tea, or “a tea an’ eating.” 
He had even made the floor of his bar fit for dancing, by tightly 
stretching a tarpaulin over the uneven boards. 

Through all this Pigallo moved as though in a dream of happi- 
ness. But the light that shone about him was not that of morning, 


hopeful and blithe, but rather that of afternoon, too gentle to last. : 


Oft times I would have been abrupt with Currency, but the know- 
ledge of Little Pig’s happiness stayed my tongue. 

At last the day came, and in the little bedroom we dressed her, 
the long frilled drawers, Uncle Alick’s wonderful cage, and over 
it all the petticoats we could find or borrow. Then the silk gown 
dropped over all, breathing out a faint old perfume as it did, and 
all the women with their heads jammed in the doorway gave an 
oh, and an ah. 

“You look mighty elegant,” said my mother, and she kissed 
Currency’s pale cheek before putting the little garland of white 
silk roses and real green leaves on her ruddy head. We had no 
jewellery, no paints and powders beyond a rub on the lips with a 
cochineal rag, but she was as bonny as any bride you could ever 
see, and if there were tears in her heart, you didna see them in her 
eyes. I wished Shannadore could. have seen her, but knew that 
she needed no adorning in his mind. 

I was numb with pain myself, desperate lest I start crying. 
But thank heavens for Uncle Alick’s hoop. It stuck in the door 
and there was no way of getting Currency out of the bedroom. 
So what with the giggles and the shrieks of laughter, and the 
lifting of Currency and trying to get her feet first and then head 
first through the doors, Miss Callaghan’s roars that the fabric 
would never stand such rough handling, and the diggers’ pleas 
to be allowed to help (for they were standing around in dozens 
outside), it was just the kind of diversion my sore heart needed. 
At last by dint of turning the hoops near flat against her legs, with 
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me in front shielding her from the ardent gaze of the diggers, 
enravished with such revelations of frills and drawers and white- 


stockinged ankles, we got her outside and into the rough litter 


which had been provided to carry her down to the church. 
Currency took it all in good part, even when the litter was 


hoisted to the shoulders of the six burly diggers who had fought — 


for the privilege of carrying it. I thought they looked fine in their 
scarlet shirts, their clean white moleskins, and their heads bare 
above gaudy neckerchiefs. It was a goldfields wedding, and these 
were proper escorts for the goldfields girl. And.as Currency 
MacQueen was wed to Giuseppe Pigallo I heard his full name for 
the first and last time. 

There was such a crowd outside the church that Mam and I 
very soon lost sight of Currency, bobbing along like a big cream- 
coloured flower beside Pigallo in his brown velvet coat. Mother 
was as thrilled as a child, and as for the little lads, they shot off 
ahead of us like rockets. When we arrived at the Stony Broke, 
there they were sitting on the edge of the stage, each with his 
face half hid in a piece of “apple-pie.” The pies had been made 
of pumpkin, flavoured with a pinch of tartaric acid and consider- 
able make-believe. Though the famine was over, our food was 
what we called “colonial,” which means make-do. We had all 
contributed what we could to the towsie tea, bottled fruit like red 
and black currants, American salt pork, which had the amazing 
ability to melt in the cooking pot and reappear on top of the water 
as a scum of fat three inches thick, Congow tea, goats’ milk (a 
great treat), and baking-powder damper with a few currants 
in it and consequently called cake. Of course we could always 
fall back on bully beef, in tins, but it was invariably distasteful, 
the meat being canned with the hide and hoofs on, as far as one 
could discern. 

Amidst all this Currency sat very still and pale under her wrath 
of flowers, and I couldn't help hoping that she was regretting it 
already. But of course she wasn't; she had set her hand to the 
plough. She was nervous of all the boisterous merry-making and 
half dazed with the noise. 
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Already there'd been too much liquor drunk, though the com- 
pany was still good-humoured. In one corner of the dance floor a 
piper was squealing manfully, and in another someone piped a 
tune on a Swanee whistle, helped out in a contrary style by a 
concertina. And everywhere were dancing couples. Mostly you 
saw men dancing together, and very comical it was to see two 
huge-bearded diggers solemnly revolving, their arms held out 
straight and stiff as pump handles. 

Above all this noise sounded Jimmy the Blow’s loud clear tenor, 
like a trumpet. | 


“Some like gin and some like brandy 
Some are keen on beer or shandy, 

I'll drink any drink that’s handy, 

But give me one that knocks you bandy!” 


To which the diggers replied: 


“You lean out east and you lean out west, 
You hang together like a turkey’s nest, 
You feel the hair grow on your chest, 
Drinking rum and raspberry!” 


All this time I had been sitting demurely with my mother and 
a group of ladies, hating them all and their pursy-mouthed talk of 
miscarriages, the lack of servants and the high style in which 
every man-jack of them had lived at Home. Suddenly I saw Mrs. 
Schmitt whisk Little Pig and Currency away from all the celebra- 
tions. And at the knowledge that they would soon be alone, man 
and wife, and that he would be embracing her as he had embraced 
me that day in the birchwoods, I could have screamed with 
jealous rage. I jumped to my feet quickly. 

“Where are ye going, Tatty?” 

“To watch Miss.Callaghan, mother.” 

“Dinna be speaking to any of these yahoos.” 

Miss Callaghan was dancing a jig, and Uncle Alick, well 
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mellowed by that time, was looking on. Her little polished black 
toecaps twinkled in and out the folds of her skirt, and the ribbons 
on her cap snapped whip-wise, so fast did she turn. 

“Hooch!” yelled Uncle Alick, and he got into the ring with Miss 
Callaghan and capered like an old he-goat. Miss Callaghan was 
so tickled she forgot not to smile. 

“Knock me down!” says Jimmy the Blow, who had come to 
watch the fun. “She looks as if she’s got a mouthful of mashed 
potato!” 

“Wheesht!” growls Uncle Alick, drawing down_his lips as if 
he’d taken a suck of a sour plum. 

Uncle Alick was a drinking companion of Jimmy the Blow’s 
and didn’t want to fall out with him. But Miss Callaghan heard, 
and blushed a mottled red. Her feet faltered and she stopped. 

“I ought to squeeze your little craw,” said Uncle Alick to Jimmy 
the Blow, apologetically rather than not. 

“Oh, Mr. Swan, don’t you flatten the little varmint for my 
sake!” begged Miss Callaghan, hoping to goodness that he would. 

Jimmy the Blow’s eyes snapped. He thrived on challenges, and 
he had an unrivalled genius for going too far. Up he jumped on 
the barrel. 


“TU bet that Crammy Callaghan would love to be a gal again, 
So she could find a man to keep and love her! 

But now she’s getting fiftyish, she’s finished as a nifty dish, 
And all the boys who see her run for cover!” 


Now what Uncle Alick would have done about this I dont 
know, but Jimmy the Blow had forgotten about the Tips. With a 
cry of “Callaghan!” they rocketed across the dance floor. One of 
them lifted Jimmy high in the air like a sack of corn and bore him 
kicking out. Miss Callaghan was so delighted to be the subject of 
a brawl she hardly knew what to do but swoon, which she did. 

“Hold, boys, hold!” yelled Uncle Alick. “Dinna break up the 
party, the day’s young! Give us a reel on the pipes, Jock, and I'll 
show you some high-stepping!” 
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“What about the gal?” shouted someone. And in a moment two 
strong hands seized me under the armpits and I soared on to the 
table beside Uncle Alick. I was dumb with embarrassment, seeing 
all the grins, and my mother’s horrified face under her widow's 
bonnet. Somehow that was the end. Half-drunk with misery and 
over-excitement, and not able to blind myself to the looks 
of admiration from all those woman-hungry diggers, I gave 
Uncle Alick a glance and saw upon his face that old look of half 
sardonic amusement. 

“Tatty’s shy, boys,” he whispered behind his hand. 

‘Tm no’ shy,” I retorted hotly. Then Jock the piper gave a great 
thrilling screech on the pipes. I could do every dance in the book, 
and although Uncle Alick was stiff now with middle age, he was 
one of the neatest partners anyone could wish for. I felt as though 
I could fly, and every time I came down out of a spring I knew 
I was trampling on my mother’s self-pride. 

We showed them every reel we knew, and it wasn’t until Jock 
subsided broken-winded that we stopped. Then I knew I was for it. 
Even Watty was silent, for he could well read my mother’s freez- 
ing politeness as she took us home. Uncle Alick, soberer now, was 
feeling a little alarmed. I could tell by his brazen air. 

We'd hardly got inside before she started on me. 

“Such an exhibition!” 

I felt colder and harder than I had ever felt before. 

“You didna mind Miss Callaghan dancing, mother!” 

“Miss Callaghan doesna come from a family of our standing, may 
I remind you, Henrietta!” 

“And I’ve danced many times before.” 

“Not in public like a tinker woman! I could see your legs to the 
knees!” 

“And a damned fine pair of hocks, too,” said Uncle Alick 
approvingly. Then he gave Mam an ingratiating smile. “Come now, 
Margaret, dinna be too hard on the lass. She’s but a heifer, after all! 
Youre trying to turn her into an old cow!” And he went off singing 
“Rum and Raspberry” and left me to my fate. 

“I dont know whats come over you, Tatty!” she cried, really 
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angry now. “I thought I'd reared you a lady. But look at you, either 
kicking up your legs in a public house or else moping around the 
house. Aye, moping around the house,” she said as if to herself, and 
I could see that there were other grievances behind this outburst 
of hers. “You've behaved like a thrawn old woman ever since 
Currency told us there was to be a wedding. I'll tell ye, Pll no’ have 
you going around the house with a face like thunder and a tongue 
you could sharpen a knife on. Ou, aye, I’ve seen you lifting your 
hand to the wee lads more than once, and where it wasn’t deserved!” 
This was true, and I had been ashamed of it, then and now. I stood 
there sulkily gazing down on her, not knowing what to say. My 
silence must have infuriated her, for all of a sudden she sprang at 
me and hit me in the face. 

“You're as pigheaded as your father, with your stiff-necked con- 
-ceit that won't let anybody know what you feel or think! You're 
black jealous of Currency because she found a husband and you're 
scared youll ne'er do the same.” 

When she said that, she pulled up with a jerk, muttering in a 
dismayed tone, “I’ve no business saying such a thing to my ain 
daughter.” 

- “Nevertheless you've said it, mother,” I said. I would have turned 
and gone away, for I might have been dying, the pain there was 
inside me. She caught me by the arm. 7 

“Tatty ... oh, Tatty!” There were tears in her eyes now but I 
couldna bring myself to look at them. She put her arms around me 
but I was past caring. I just stood there while she wept on my 
shoulder, and squeezed me, and murmured all the words I had 
longed to hear all my life and now came too late. At last her arms 
dropped to her sides. 

“T didna realize, Tatty. I didna realize about Pigallo.” She had 
stopped being my mother. Indeed, she was never to be so again. We 
were to be two women living in the same house, oft times on each 
other’s nerves, as women are bound to be, but destined to end as 
the dearest friends. Now, she put a hand on my sleeve. 

“I want to tell you this, Tatty. Youre brave. You've never let 
Currency guess, have you?” 
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“No,” I muttered, hanging my head, for I felt tears behind my 
eyes, and I knew once I started to weep I wouldn't stop. 

“But bravery doesn’t make the sorrow any better.” She sighed 
then as though she couldn’t quite take it in, “Ah, Tatty! Pigallo! 
You're better off without him. You're a strong young woman, and a 
fit wife for a better man than him.” 

“Does it ever get better, mother?” I asked, dreading her answer, 
for I felt I could not face years of this loneliness and longing and 
worst of all, the bitter, bitter taste of jealousy. 

“Aye, especially when you're young.” 

But I didn’t believe her. 


CHAPTER TEN: 


Late on that first night of her marriage, Currency lit a candle, 
lifted it high and stared at the stranger she had married. Like all 
young women she had discovered almost with shock that she had 
wed a human being. Calmly, though not coldly, she looked at him, 
the slender hands, the pitiful beauty of youth so soon to fade, the 
shuttered eyes that showed no sign now in their peacefulness of 
the story he had told her that night. 

Little Pig’s solitariness went back even farther than Currency’s 
own. He had risen out of cholera, a lone child left alive in a heap of 
dead. Alone he had travelled from Italy to Victoria, a ticket around 
his neck, to work on the farm of a distant cousin, a man of violent 
raging temper who had beaten the orphan into an undefensive 

tractability. The man many times kept him outside all night in 
the cold. 

It was from this existence that Jimmy the Blow had rescued him. 
Even then he was a famous goldfields entertainer on his way by 
coach to the diggings, sharpening his malicious wit on his fellow 
passengers as he went. He had seen the hollow-cheeked child, 
dark and unsmiling, lying on his belly on top of a haystack, and 
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beckoned him to come. It had been as easy as that. That night, in a 
fuming grogshop, the boy laid hands on some beggar’s violin and 
played it falteringly. Thus Jimmy the Blow, who had taken the boy 
as servant, found him useful in his own work. 

“I had forgot the fiddle. My papa taught us all.” 

“All? Had you brothers and sisters?” Currency asked. 

“T have forgot. I remember only the cholera, and being alone, 
and then people taking me here and there.” 

Currency blew out the candle, and knelt down to pray, not sad, 
not ashamed, not feeling any different at all. She was wed, of her 
own free will, for better or worse, and the man who possessed her 
owned nothing of her at all, while the man who had never pos- 
sessed her had but to lift a finger and she would have died for him. 
She bowed her head upon the blanket and wept. : 

“Oh, Shannadore, I long to see you!” She said it over and over 
again until she felt that she would dissolve in the insupportable 
pain of this longing that would never fade. 

“I can’t bear it, I can't, I can’t!” 

She felt a gentle caress on her head, and saw that Little Pig had 
raised himself on one elbow. 

“All women weep, afterwards,” he whispered. 

“Do they, my darling?” she used the word tenderly as though to 
a child. 

Softly he brushed the tears from her cheeks. 

“But it is different for you, because I love you as much as I desire 
you. You are my heart and my life, and for you I was born.” 

As though in a dream she heard these words that she herself had 
said not so long before. 

“Come to bed now, you are as cold as marble.” 

He was a stranger, and yet he was not hard for her to love. What — 
was between them was youth, and loneliness, and great need for 
each other, gentle bonds which without radiance or devouring 
passion were to give Currency the strength she had prayed for. 

It was not the same for me. I was sickened with jealousy and 
could scarce bear to see them. I took to avoiding Currency as well. 
as Little Pig, and not all my mother’s chidings could change me. I 
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could be kind to no one but Grandda, and the little lads spoke to 
me with unnatural politeness. Oh, I was black ashamed of myself, 
but I could no more help it than fly. 

Then one day ei! mother turned me around and made me face 

the looking-glass. I saw there the shadow of a venomous old 
woman, one eaten away from within by envy of other people's 
happiness. The sight shocked me, and I began to sob. 

“Poor child,” she whispered, but her warm arms comforted me 
a little. 

To make it worse, Uncle Alick was at his most tormenting. He 
was unhappy, as I know now, mad with hankering for the Chinese 
woman, and poisoned with resentment. The winter of our discon- 
tent lasted well into the spring, and my mother said that between 
us we pretty near worried her out of her soul-case. 

At the end of September Little Pig went down with the pleurisy. 
Currency came running down one evening to say that he couldnt 
take breath without hurting and had a dry cough. My mother 
looked annoyed. She didn’t like interfering with any kind of lung 
sickness. It was doctor’s work, she believed. However, she went up 
the hill with Currency. 

I had observed my mother other times with pleurisy patients, 
and I knew very well how she would go about the nursing. First 
she would roll a tube of stiff brown paper and with this listen at the 
chest, nodding cheerfully as she heard the harsh rustlings caused 
by the stickiness of the inflamed membranes. Then she would give 
the chest itself a sharp tap. Most chests give out a clear resonant 
sound, but one that is quarterful of fluid sends back a dull echo. 

Little Pig’s was so full of fluid he should by rights be drowning, 
she said to me when she came back. I gawked at her, blood drain- 
ing from my face so that I almost swooned, and she added hastily, 
“But they say the acuter the pleurisy is the better, so there’s no 
need to worry, lassock. And don’t mention to Currency that the 
case is so bad, because I want none but cheerful faces around 
Pigallo, he’s so easily put down in the doldrums.” 

With that she got out her old medicine books and pored over 
them. Then out of the old worm-eaten medicine chest that had 
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been in the Law family for generations, she brought spirits of nitre 
and henbane and citrate of potash, and carefully measured them 
out on a pair of gold scales, which was the most delicate available 
in the settlement. 

“Will I come with you, Mam?” I stammered, longing to make 
sure for myself that Little Pig wouldn't die and break my heart, and 
yet knowing I had no place in Currency’s house. 

“You stay here and pray,” she commanded. “And as for Currency, 
I'll get her busy putting poultices on his chest.” 

My mother’s very presence in a house enlivened it. Before she 
came you could see death in the corners, but once Mrs. Law 
bustled in everything became galvanized and hopeful. So she 
worked all night on Little Pig, encouraging, chivvying, physicking, 
while Currency was run off her feet heating up vast linseed poul- 
tices. Nevertheless it was touch and go for several days, and at the 
end of it mother was a wreck. During this time the Holy Morsel was 
a tower of strength, spending as much time as he could with Little 
Pig, who would rest quietly and patiently when he was with him. 

Nothing was too much trouble for Miss Callaghan. She looked 
after Little Pig as tenderly as a mother, and when Jimmy the Blow 
came up to see when the young man would be fit enough to work 
again, Miss Callaghan met him like a wildcat. 

“Come on, my lad, you've been on your back long enough!” he 
said brutally, and gazed around the poor little room with a sneer. — 
“Fine honeymoon nest you picked out for yourself, by all odds.” 

Little Pig said nothing, but Currency, bright-eyed with anger, 
said clearly, “Pigallo will stay home until he’s recovered his health, 
Mr. Jimmy, so you'd best get someone to take his place.” | 

“And what will you live on, madam, if I may ask?” he said. 

“I can work,” said Currency uncompromisingly. 

“Oh, we won't starve, never fret!” cried Miss Callaghan. 

“Perhaps I could give you a job myself,” he said. 

“Thank you, I have one,” answered Currency. 

“Yes, we much prefer Mr. Willy McNab to you, ye wee ferret!” 
cried Miss Callaghan. “And now get your scut off my chair and 
your obnoxious presence from my respectable house!” 
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“So, you're going washing!” said Jimmy, knocked back. 

Currency was distressed that Little Pig should thus find out her 
plans, for she had meant to tell him gently, and ask his permission 
before doing any such thing. So she ignored Jimmy the Blow com- 
pletely, sitting down beside the sick man and kissing him sweetly, 
coaxingly. “It will be only for a little while, my darling, while you 
get your strength back with the sunshine and the rest, and Miss 
Callaghan will look after you so well while I’m away.” 

Then, with her arm still around Little Pig, she faced Jimmy the 
Blow and said, “Washing is the only thing I know how to do, Mr. 
Jimmy, and no matter what you sing about me in the Stony Broke 
tonight, I'll still think washing an honest occupation.” 

But Jimmy the Blow never made up any songs about Currency, 
and he made do with the blacksmith’s boy and the Swanee whistle 
until Little Pig could take up his fiddle again. 

My mother was horrified that Currency was going to work in a 
Chinaman’s laundry, but Currency had made up her mind. 

‘Tm going to work the washing machine!” She was merry about 
it, drawing pictures for the little lads of herself falling in one end 
and coming out starched and goffered at the other. 

“We'll help! Ou ay, it'll be grand sport!” 

So for some weeks Currency toiled in the cellar of Willy McNab’s 
laundry directing the belting wooden paddles and the whirring 
wheels of that ludicrous machine, which nevertheless was very 
clean and efficient, running on a tiny steam engine rigged up by 
the blacksmith. But one day Mr. McNab himself came to the house 
and spoke privately to.my mother, who tck-tcked angrily, and was 
off like a whirlwind to the laundry, where she found Currency 
yellow as wax, half fainting in the steam and smell of lye. 

“Weel-a-weel,” she exploded, “I trust you'll come to your senses 
before you do yourself some injury. The idea, having to learn from 
a John Chinaman that you're expecting!” 

Currency laughed a little and cried, too, for she didn’t know how 
they were to manage now. But Little Pig, who like all Italians loved 
children dearly, was overjoyed. It didn’t seem to matter to him that 
now things would be so much harder. 
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“God will look after us,” he said. 

He went back to work playing the violin at the Stony Broke, and 
though he was thin and drawn, he seemed well enough. But the 
weather was very bad, still snowing in early December. It seemed 
that summer would never come at all. 

Christmas passed, with not much sign of it in our house, for to 
add to our troubles Grandda seemed very faint and far away, sit- 
ting for hours gazing up the hill at the grave of the young digger, 
where the wooden tablet had been fixed at last. Sometimes I took 
him out walking, but it was hard to get him past the grave, where 
he would stand bareheaded, his white hair blowing, soft like 
heron’s feathers, in the wind from the lake. 

“Come, Grandda,” I would say. “He’s sleeping tight, and you've 
done all mortal hand can do for him, with the tablet so pretty and 
the little fence so neat and all.” 

“Somebody’s darling, Tatty girl,” said Grandda. He leaned on me 
a little as we walked the woodland path, and I was glad that I was 
there to give him what support I could. I knew that this was what 
kept Currency alive, that Little Pig needed her as Grandda needed 
me, but ah, it didna seem the same. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


WHEN THE winds had autumn in them and rain when it fell had the 
pang of ice, China Gracie decided that even a nasty little jockey 
of a fella like my Uncle Alick was better than another winter at 
the Shotover diggings. She managed to smuggle a message to my 
uncle, just before the Chinese New Year. Of course, my mother 
and I knew nothing of this at the time. We knew only that there 
was a change in Uncle Alick as there is a change in temperature 
before a thaw. 

As the time for the festival drew nearer he became noticeably 
restive. To make it worse, he ran out of snuff. No wonder he was 
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half beside himself, with his heart’s desire promising to be his 
within a few days. She had asked only that he arrange her depar- 
ture from Calico Town. Uncle Alick had made up his mind to 
follow her as soon as he had disposed of his business. 

In all Calico Town’s short history the Chinese New Year was the 
most colourful event. It must have been a grave decision for the 
Cantonese miners to hold their New Year Feast publicly in the 
township. It was based mostly upon the new tolerance of the white 
community for them since they had built the earthen church for 
Father Morceau. What with the upside-down world and the back 
to front seasons they hardly knew which was New Year and which 
wasn't, so they decided to declare an arbitrary date. It was one full 
moon after the March equinox, as far as I could figure. The first 
we knew about it was when a herd of anxious swine was unloaded 
from the ketch at the pier, and delivered into the equally anxious 
safekeeping of Willy McNab the laundryman. Other things that 
arrived by the ketch were contained in large-mouthed bamboo 
baskets, and Watty was rapturously certain they were fireworks. 

The year 1864 was the last of the great golden years for Otago, 
though we didn’t guess it then. After that the wealthy investors and 
syndicates moved in, and where the solitary miner with his wash- 
dish and cradle had prospered were to be seen the monstrous, 
bucket-lipped dredges, golluping up the river bottoms and spew- 
ing out the waste in a sterile sludge. The dredges stole the mallard 
drake colour from Molyneux River, and it has never come back since. 
But all that brief hot summer that preceded Chinese New Year 
there had been more phenomenal gold strikes and so the town was 
more than usually crowded. 

All day long on that appointed April day Watty and the other 
brothers squatted on the veranda of the shop, waiting for the 
Chinamen. At last they came, maybe five hundred of them, in 
freshly washed blue cotton, padded against the chill winds. Their 
pigtails were oiled and braided, many of them decorated with little 
rags of red cloth, for red is the good luck colour of New Year. It 
is the custom of the Chinese to pay their debts before the old year 
has departed, and they brought with them two oxen laden with 
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gold. These bullocks were part of Billy Figg’s old team, though they 
had become very Asian in style, with shoes of straw and their 
stubbed horns painted vermilion at the tips. 

Jerry Chick How was nowhere to be seen, but Billy Figg and 
Shannadore rode with the oxen. Shannadore had been charged 
with seeing that all gold not required for the payment of debts 
should be placed in the care of the warden. The gold escort was 
due to leave in ten days, for Dunedin via the Dunstan, and it would 
pack a heavy load of precious metal. It was considered safer to 
_ travel with the escort than by yourself, and Uncle Alick had already 
planned to send China Gracie away by this method. 

It was useless trying to keep the boys away from any part of the 
celebrations, but mother did not worry. Watty had grown so, and 
was so independent and outspoken that she knew he could take 
care of the other brothers. He was, in fact, beginning to show very 
boldly that spirit known as colonial. So the first sight that feasted 
their eyes was the murder of those poor pigs. Not long after the 
appetizing smell of roasting pork came on the wind which blew 
from the sportsground beyond the town. When I next saw my 
brothers, each was wearing a wooden moustache of fiercest cut, and 
each walked on stilts, kindly made for them by the Chinese. 

Alas, for these people, long vanished! Little that is personal is 
left of them in Otago but an occasional queer-shaped brandy 
bottle, turned up in the river sand; a rice bowl, ground down to a 
cabochon white and hard as bone; a windowless pair of square 
spectacles; finely balanced gold scales. But they have left their 
signature on the landscape in the deftly stacked terraces of stone, 
and the tiny blackened cubbyhouses that still exist, squeezed like 
seabirds’ nests in the cliff crannies. 

The Chinese miners did their best to ingratiate themselves with 
the white populace that day, and indeed they had a great deal of 
outlandish talent amongst them. There was for instance a ventrilo- 
quist. Grandda had never heard such, and Uncle Alick fought hard 
to get him a front seat. Most of the afternoon the Chinese played 
with a paper dragon, an inflated gold-painted monster that was 
but thirty-second cousin to those wonderful festival beasts of their 
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homeland. But it was grand fun for Watty and the other boys to be 
chased by this glaring-eyed worm, held high above its carriers on 
thin sticks. 

Sunset comes early in April and soon it was dark enough for the 
fireworks. I saw the little boys standing all in a row, faces pale with 
anticipation, eyes big and black, uplifted to the sky.. The rockets 
swished off like fiery tadpoles and the air above the bonfires was 
filled with spinning red scintilla. Near one of the bonfires I saw the 
tall figure of Shannadore. 

Uncle Alick covertly stared at him, and I thought of the secret 
he had, that I shared unbeknownst to him. And I felt proud and 
somehow satisfied that he had never blabbed it, no matter how he 
hated this man. I would have gone forward and spoken to Shanna- 
dore, but I did not dare, with Uncle Alick to watch me. 

“Aweel,” said my Grandda, “it was grand entertainment, but 
now I want to go home.” He snuffed at the air and pulled anxiously 
at Uncle Alick’s coat. “There’s snow coming, Alick, come away!” 

But Uncle Alick, eyes slitted with anxiety, was staring away at 
the far end of the sportsground, where there was a hullabaloo going 
on, shouts and roars of applause, and a little voice like a broken- 
winded thrush protesting petulantly. 

“Tt’s the wee yeller lady!” yelled Watty, pelting up. “She's coming 
this way looking for you, I told her where you was!” 

“Ou ay,” said Uncle Alick, trying to look unconcerned. But he 
couldnt help an under-glance at me, and in a flash I understood. 

“It would have showed more gumption to go to the hotel, and 
send for you from there!” I said tartly. | 

“And what affair is it of yours, Miss Stickybeak?” he hit back. 

“Its my affair as long as Grandfather is in your company!” I 
retorted, just as hotly. “Are you not ashamed, Uncle Alick?” 

“Come awa’, Tatty,” pleaded Grandda tremulously. But I couldn't 
move, the press was so great. 

There came that featherbrained little Jezebel, picking her way 
with ridiculous tit-tupping steps over the rough ground, and after 
her diggers in hundreds, drunken, jovial, bawdily curious about the 
famous beauty of the Shotover diggings. 
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China Gracie smacked away hands on all sides, and teetered 
haughtily over the tussock towards Uncle Alick. In spite of her 
attitude, she was fearful. Uncle Alick couldn't have felt too confi- 
dent either, for the Chinese were muttering and scowling, and 
ringing us about like wasps around a sugarstick. Still, Alick stepped 
forward, you must say that for him. He glared around slow and 
sour, over his glasses. 

“What ails you? Ha’ you ne’er seen a woman before?” 

“Don’t care how soon I see this one again,’ someone retorted. 

China Gracie spat a stream of insults in the direction of that 
voice, and then repeated them in Chinese for the benefit of the 
coolies. She looked a perfect fury. If she had taken it quietly the 
crowd might have lost interest and dispersed, for there were 
counter-attractions. But they couldn't resist the possibility of 
trouble. I drew Grandda back against the tail of a dray that had 
been caught in the crush, and now stood still in spite of the alarmed 
curses of the farmer who drove it. 

“We'll get out of here, quick and lively, Grandda!” I told him. 

a saw Shannadore come up alongside us, Billy Figg behind a 

“Youd best get her out of here, Swan,” he commanded, * 
there'll be trouble.” 

“Is that so?” sneered my Unele Alick. “And what business of 
yours may it be?” 

Shannadore gave him look for look. “It’s no more my business 
than it is yours. What happens to this woman is Jerry Chick How’s 
concern.’ 

“Him!” butted in China Gracie, throwing a roguish look at the 
crowd, “he’s away to Shotover, and long may he stick there!” 

I saw Uncle Alick take a deep breath. “Ye og ae as well know it, 
all of you. She’s split up with the Chow.” 

“I put in first bid!” 

“Who'll make an offer for the Chinese gal? She’s well worn but 
she’s worn well!” 

But some of the older men amongst the crowd called out. 

“Ah, go on back to your husband, yeller trash!” and “Bloody little 
troublemaker!” 
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These rough words enraged China Gracie. Ablaze with temper 
she scrambled up on the dray tail and faced the crowd. 

“A fat lot you got to sneer at me about!” she shrilled. “Stick up 
for the Chinks, do you? Well, put this in your pipes and smoke it, 
you hairy louts. While half of them are keeping you busy down 
here, the other half are up the Little Mau shovelling out the gold 
in bucketfuls.” 

Uncle Alick made an attempt to shut her up there, but she 
slapped him away. Gradually silence was falling over the crowd, a 
frighteningly attentive silence. 

“Be quiet, Mrs. Chick How!” said Shannadore. “You're talking 
nonsense. Get down before there’s a riot.” 

“Shut your trap, Yankee,” growled a hard face. “We want to hear 
more. And who’s to know you ain't in it? You're mighty thick with 
the Chinks.” 

There was a murmur of approval at that, and China Gracie cried 
loudly, “They've made the biggest strike ever up on Little Mau. 
Parties of them have been working up there for weeks.” 

Now there was silence indeed. “Little Mau!” 

“She's a liar!” 

The Little Mau was a tributary of the Shotover, very far up in 
the headwaters, and deep as an earthquake crack. It was a moun- 
tain gutter, with rocks as big as houses in its bed. There had never 
been any reports of gold from Little Mau. 

“Not only gold scales, but little nuggets the size of peas!” cried 
China Gracie, and this was true, for this creek produced about the 
only nugget gold on the Otago diggings. 

She danced up and down in a rage, shouting, “Well, aint you 
going to do something about it?” Then Uncle Alick snatched her 
down, and stopped her mouth with his hand. For already there was 
a wave of movement and the deep roar of uncontrollable excite- 
ment amongst the men. 

Shannadore jumped up on the tail of the dray. 

“Don’t be fools!” he shouted. “The Little Mau goes up into the 
high country for miles. If the Chinese have found anything you can 
bet they’ve covered their tracks!” 
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“Maybe youre covering up for them!” yelled someone. 
= “It's going to snow, and that’s avalanche country! Wait till to- 
morrow boys, and get yourself properly equipped!” 

“Chow lover!” A rock whistled through the air, and Shannadore 
went down into the dray as if he had been shot. 

Billy Figg charged into the crowd like a murderous bull. The 
dray jerked suddenly away as the frightened farmer gave his 
horses a lick with the whip, and I took a blundering leap into it. I 
thought Shannadore had been killed. I crawled towards him and 
took his head in my lap. But he was not dead, though blood 
streamed all down one side of his face. 

I caught one clear glimpse of Uncle Alick hustling China Gracie 
away, and the little boys jumping up and down pe at Grandda as 
they led him away from the melting crowd. 

“Stop the dray!” I yelled to the driver, and we pulled up with a 
jolt. Shannadore sat up and shook his head. 

“The bastard’s laid your cheek open!” I cried, furious as though 
he'd been my brother. 

“God Almighty, will you look at the diggers?” whispered the 
farmer, who had by now come to the tail of the dray, clucking at 
the blood splattered over the pair of us. I saw then, kneeling beside 
Shannadore, a goldrush taking place in front of our eyes. 

Everywhere one looked in the deepening twilight men were 
running. Down into the town for their tools, food, a coat or blanket. 
Quick, over the shoulder with the shovel and the pick! Don't wait 
a moment, boys, or it'll all be gone before you get there! 

You must imagine that plain speckled all over with stars. Not a 
tent but showed a candle or a lantern, not a house but sported a 
lighted window. Now, one by one the lights went out. There was 
the murmuring sound of many men, the slithering of feet, hoof- 
beats, wheels. And beneath the hillside the shadow of a winding 
cavalcade could be seen against the snow. 

“Like sheep rinnin’ owre a precipice,” said the farmer. He raised 
his lantern and peered at Shannadore’s bloody face. 

“You could do with a stitch in that, lad,” he said. 

“No. I'll get back to the Shotover. There might be trouble.” 


“You'll get it washed first, at the very least,” I said sharply. : 

“Ah, you're a terrible woman.” For some reason that tickled me — 
greatly, and I could have kissed the cheek as I washed it, not for — 
any romantic reason, but because of a feeling of kinship. But of 
course I didn’t. I wrung out my handkerchief in the icy water of the 
creek instead and said testily, “Hold that against the wound and 
try to keep the edges together or you'll have a scar.” He laughed, 
but did as I commanded. 

Of the two or three thousand diggers who left Calico Town that 
disastrous night, most were new chums and strangers mad for gold, 
and almost totally unequipped for bad weather. The winter, with 
_ its impersonal malice towards fools, held the heavy snowfalls until 

dawn, when most of the men, making good time, were far out into 
the wastes. Then the blizzard wiped the face of the country behind 
them. It snored through the passes, blowing black cliffs white and 
white cliffs black. Drifts lipped over the valleys and flung arches 
above the track — what track there was. The milky waterfalls that 
had veined the precipices were snatched up in mid-air and trans- 
formed into fantastic stalactites. The creeks tried to turn into 
glaziers: Those who gained Little Mau said you could hear it 
mumbling along beneath a tunnel of ice, growling over its gold. 

Many stories came out of that fools’ rush. There were six 
strangers who found a sheltering stone with room underneath for 
two. All blizzard long they huddled in a row, taking it in turns to 
lie in the middle. At the storm’s end the two whose turn it was last 
were still alive, the others were frozen to death. You can still see 
this rock. Two men were found, having sat down to rest a moment, 
still sitting up, frozen in clear ice to the waists. And there was 
another man who found a little cleft in the cliff face and squeezed 
himself into it. He might have lived except that the ice walled him 
in, and he suffocated. They said he was a terrible sight, standing 
up, with a blackened snarling face and open eyes, staring out 
through the ice like a beast locked in a glass cage. 

But of course my knowledge of all this was to come later. Now, I 
walked quietly up the track beside Shannadore and Billy Figg, 
who had joined him with their two horses. Up on the hill I saw the 
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light in Miss Callaghan’s window and thought maybe Currency 
would be watching. 

He said to me, quietly: “Is it better for you now?” 

“No.” 

He gave me an intent look. My heart leapt wildly and I cried 
silently: “O, if I could be as strong as you! If only you did not 
live within yourself so much but could speak to me and give me 
some of your courage!” But I respected his reserve as much as he 
respected mine. 

I stood there for a while in the chill, watching the two shadows 
of the horsemen join the patient plodding shadows of the Chinese 
who were heading back to the Shotover. Then I went up the hill to 
see how Currency was. 

“Oh, Tatty!” She could hardly breathe the name. The sight of her 
shaking touched me unbearably. 

“So you've heard, Currency. No, he wasna hurt bad. Just a cut 
on the cheekbone.” 

“Oh!” A sobbing breath, as she put her arms around me. I knew 
she had seen his blood on my gown, and pretended not to notice 
as she put her cheek against it. A wild desperate anger filled me 
that these two, who loved each other so much, could not be to- 
gether. I gave Currency a shake. 

“Can't you know he is a good man, and a brave: man, without 
wanting to own him as well?” 

“No,” said Currency. “I thought things would be different after I 
married, but they arent. Not in my heart.” 

“Then youre committing a sin,” I said. 

Her eyes opened at that, sick and desolate eyes. “No, love can't 
be a sin, Tatty. God gives us love, not the devil.” 

“How much longer have you to go?” I asked, to ngke her mind 
from Shannadore. 

“Two months. I think it will be a girl. Would you like a little 
girl, Tatty?” 

“I aye had a longing for a little girl called Sabina,” I confessed 
reluctantly. 

“Sabina!” Now she smiled. “I like that.” 
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“But of course it is necessary to have time to pet a little girl, and 
allow her to be idle if she is so inclined.” 

We smiled at each other then, remembering how hardworked 
and lonely our own girlhood had been. 

It was snowing lightly as I hurried home, air full of feathers, 
and the moon showing itself now and again, ghosting through the 
whiteness. My mother flung open the door to me with a face as 
grim as it was agitated. 

“I thought it was Alick!” 

“Where is he, Mam?” 

“He took the hussy to the Stony Broke, to get her accommoda- 
tion.” Then she burst out: “Oh, men are men, well I ken it, but he 
doesna have to wed her!” 

“D'ye think he will, Mam?” 


“Aye. It'll come to that now she’s broken with Chick How. I can - 


see it, clear as day. A pennyfardin’ piece of haberdashery like her!” 
She feared that she had lost Alick, and in spite of her self-confi- 
dence and her arguments of the past, she was afraid of a future 
without him. 3 

My uncle came home late, drunk and happy as a king. My 
mother was too tired and distressed by then to chide him. She 
merely began, “Alick!” and he wagged a finger at her and said, 
“Whisht!” then capered solemnly into his bedroom and barred the 
door. He had the smugly glutted, yet faintly astonished air of the 
successful adulterer. 

Mr. Schmitt of the Stony Broke had not wanted to give China 
Gracie accommodation. He was afraid of trouble with the Chinese, 
remembering their numbers and their loyalty to Jerry Chick How. 

“They'll be too involved with the trouble up on Little Mau to 
bother about her,” Uncle Alick wheedled him. “And I’m sending 
her out with the first gold escort.” Mr. Schmitt was very reluctant 
but Uncle Alick paid him well and he gave in. 

That night the Chinese crept into the Stony Broke and slit China 
Gracie’s top lip, very neat and clean, with a razor. 

I can never forget Uncle Alick’s face as we went into that room. 
He had never looked handsome but there had always been a sort of 
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lively curiosity about his face. Now he looked elderly and ugly, all 


hunched over in clothes that had grown too big for him in the 
space of ten minutes, his eyes full of tears. He blubbered out some 
blasphemy, not looking at the figure that crouched in a corner, a 
bloodstained towel held to its face. 

Mr. Schmitt, shaking like a jelly, tried to lift her up. But she 
clung to the leg of the bed like a wounded monkey, making shrill 
squealing sounds. 

“Oh, Gott, I am sick to vomit!” faltered poor Mr. Schmitt. 

My mother was shaken, too. You could see her draw herself 
together before she spoke to the girl. 

“Come now, my dear, it has to be faced. Let me see what we can _. 
do to help you.” 

“No, no, no!” With every word you could see the blood being 
blown out into the towel. I prayed frantically that I wouldn't 
swoon; I could feel the floor shifting under me. 

“Tatty, measure out the laudanum.” 

“What are ye going to do, Margaret?” whispered my uncle. 

“Sew it up. If I can.” 

I got the thick dark stuff in a glass, enough to knock out an ox. 

“You'll have to help me, Alick.” 

“I canna, it'll kill me.” 

“This is your promised wife, may I remind you, Alick!” 

But he only groaned and went to the window and retched. My 
mother looked at me. There was no triumph in her gaze, though I 
had half expected it. The nurse had taken over. 

“Gracie, take away the towel and let me look.” 

The girl began to squeal again, eyes opening dreadfully as 
though to a new realization that this nightmare was true. Uncle 
Alick put his hands over his ears and blundered towards the door. 

“Oh, God Almighty, God Almighty!” 

Meanwhile my mother was holding the glass against China 
Gracie’s teeth. 

“Drink this, my dear, and the pain will stop.” She managed to 
squeeze some of it into the girl, though it was like trying to physic 
a tiger. Finally we got her on the bed. She was not unconscious, 
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but she had the relaxed look of stupefaction that laudanum gives. 

While Mr. Schmitt and I held the girl, mother took her thin 
needle, and cleaned it in the candle flame and stitched up the 
wound with gut. When it was over China Gracie lay there like a 
dead woman, staring at the muslin ceiling. 

“Well,” said my mother, “that’s that. You can come and look now, 
Alick, she’s bandaged safely.” 

The contempt in her voice stung even me for his sake, but all he 
did was to raise his raddled face and whisper, “I canna.” 

“But you'll ha’ to look at her poor face when it's all healed, and 
you re happily wed,” she reminded him. The acid was coming back 
into her tone. 

“I canna,” he muttered. Like an old man he rose and stumbled 
from the room, and Mr. Schmitt, dabbing his eyes, let him pass. 

“She’s in a bad way, Mr. Schmitt,” said my mother privily. “She'll 
do herself harm if she’s no’ watched. I'll stay here with her. Tatty, 
you see to the house and the lads.” As I was going out the door she 
called, “You did real bonny with the sewing-up, lass! I was proud 
of you!” 

I went up the hill road like air. In fact, I even saw Little Pig 
coming down towards me, and gave him good morning without 
~ much more than a heartache. With a surprised disappointment I 
realized that if somebody else in the world would but show some 
warmth towards me I'd most likely not think about him so much. 

About half-way through that afternoon Jerry Chick How came 
in from the Shotover. The track was pretty near snowbound, and it 
must have taken him many hours. I did not see him myself, but my 
mother was present and so I can tell the story as she told it to us. 

By that time the drug had finished its work with China Gracie, 
and she was half off her head with pain. My mother did not like 
to give her more laudanum, for it was dangerous when used 
too frequently. So she was trying to soothe the distracted girl, and 
stop her from screaming and breaking the flesh around the 
stitches, when the door softly opened and he gigantic figure of 
Jerry Chick How came plopping to the bedside in his thick-soled 
bright coloured boots. 
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“Mr. Chick How,” croaked out my mother. 

But he did not seem to hear. He gently peeled down the bandage 
from China Gracie’s face and exposed the wound, swollen, terrible, 
irreparable. The girl lay still, her eyes looking into his. 

“T believe she was hoping he would kill her,” said my mother. 

You know how Chinese sounds? Always so strange, with bird and 
frog and water sounds intermingling with the human ones? Well, 
Jerry Chick How suddenly rumbled out a phrase, and my mother 
felt the tears come to her eyes at the tenderness of it. 

“And what did the wee yeller lady do then, mother?” 

“Well, Watty my dear, she said not a word, only looked at him 
with big eyes. He sat down on the bed and lifted her in his arms 
and rocked her like a bairnie, and she cried and cried until all her 
tears were finished.” j 

My mother could afford to be kind to Uncle Alick, then. She 
accomplished this by being as brisk as ever, and paying no atten- 
tion at all to his drowned eye. Whether it was because he had lost 
China Gracie, or because he had proved himself cowardly in time 
of her need I did not know, but the second summer died in his soul. 
-He was a man who had fancied himself relit as a lover and now 
realized he was a weedy little fellow with hair sticking out of his 
nostrils, and had been so all along. 

Jerry Chick How remained at the Stony Broke for the few days 
until the gold escort was due to leave for the Dunstan. Already 
men were trickling back from Little Mau, frostbitten and starved, 
and some harm could easily have been done to China Gracie. She 
was, of course, blamed for the disaster, though the diggers had 
naught to blame but their own foolhardiness. So he was lucky to 
get her away when he did. 

For some curious reason, before he departed from Calico Town, 
Jerry Chick How made over to Uncle Alick, clearly and legally, 
the rights of a claim he had pegged out where Little Mau 
joins Shotover. 

After Chick How’s departure the Chinese at the Shotover were 
left for a long time without any intermediary, and Shannadore was 
their only spokesman. 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Mr cranppa! All my life had been built on him, and yet it was 
watching him that taught me how to bear it when he left us. He 
had that perfect manliness, a staunchness and a plainness of 
character that never alters even in old age. 

He was not sick, though he was so frail. He just stopped eating, 
and sat day by day in his bed growing lighter and lighter, and more 
ready for death. I, being young, thought of death only with horror 
and I did not understand that to Grandda it was otherwise. My 
heart was sore with the thought that he might be afraid. So one 
night, wrapping the question up in other things, I asked him. 

“Ah, no! I’ve missed your Granny sharp as a thorn, lassie!” 

Many an evening I sat beside him, looking with love and longing 
on his face, listening with yearning attention to his words, as one 
does to a person whose voice will soon cease for aye. 

“Dinna forget the old country, Tatty. Maybe youll ne'er see 
Scotland again, but Scotland will show in your children and 
your grandchildren. "Tis a mighty enduring country, Scotland.” 
Scoteland, he called it. 

Grandda belonged to the sunlight of another century. He had 
been born the year the first convicts had been sent to Botany Bay. 
We buried him on the hillside, next to the young digger, and on 
his grave put a stone, reading this way: 


JOHN ANDREW SWAN, THE MAN WHO BURIED SOMEBODY'S DARLING. 


So, in a distant country far from his own, old Grandda attained 
some little fame. People still go to visit his grave and that of the 
unknown boy. They have come to symbolize the diggers who lost 
all for gold, and the colonists who cared nothing for it at all. 

This was the end of June, and Currency’s child was ready to be 
born. The cold was so terrible that she was reduced almost to 
paralysis. Though I loved her so, I almost longed that some miracle 
would happen and she could go away from Otago. 
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‘TI be all right when the child is born.” 

- But I doubted that. I saw in the child a further anchor to keep 
her where she was. Then one evening Little Pig came to fetch my 
mother. She was as pleased and delighted as if this were a grand- 
child. She was into her coat and up that hill with Pigallo before you 
could count fifty. But she was soon back. 

“Twill be many hours yet, and I dinna want to hang around 
and make the lass nervous. You go, Tatty, and keep her company.” 

“What about Miss Callaghan?” I burst out. I didn’t want to 
comfort Currency. I wanted to run the other way. Yet at the same 
‘time I was ashamed of myself for the feeling. 

My mother chuckled. “Miss Callaghan won't last beyond the 
first dozen pains. She was the colour of lard when I left.” 

“Is he going to be there?” I got out. 

My mother took my hand, a little bashfully, still unaccustomed 
to treating me as a daughter. “Ye'll have to face it sooner or later, 
lass. Come now, try your strength!” ae 

Miss Callaghan met me at the door, poor little soul. 

“Oh, Miss Law, my dearie, ’tis awful, the pain she’s in, and the 
poor young fellow half mad with anxiety! Oh, whatever will I do? 
Every time she groans I could screech, Pm that nervous!” 

“It won't be till morning, anyway, Miss Callaghan,” I soothed 
her, “and I think by far the best thing for you is to go down and. 
spend the night with Mrs. Schmitt.” 

“Yes,” she gasped. “I'd be no manner of good here. But I'll pray, 
you can rely on that, Miss Law. I won't sleep a wink all night 
for praying!” 

. I went softly into the bedroom. It was deadly cold. Currency was 
holding a stone bottle of hot water to her breast and shivering just 
the same. Pigallo sat beside her, holding the other hand, looking 
upon her intently with a yearning look. He was the one I wanted 
to comfort. And so did Currency. She was as frightened as anyone 
is when confronted with great pain, yet she drew Pigallo’s head 
down to her breast and said coaxingly, “Nothing will happen to 
me, I’m as strong as a horse, and I wouldn't leave you alone for 
worlds.” 
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She smiled over his shoulder at me, not at all self-conscious at 
being seen this way, and instead inviting me to share. 

“Don't you think he should go off to work, Tatty, and let us get 
on with the women’s work?” 

He sprang to his feet then, resentful at my presence, and I said 
hurriedly, “You can do just as much good for Currency down at the 
Stony Broke as you can here, Pigallo. Go on, now, and fiddle your 
best, and earn plenty of gold-dust for the new baby!” 

He stood undecided, then fell on his knees and kissed Currency 
passionately, while she stroked the back of his head and crooned 
as a woman might to a baby. Never at any time did he say a word 
of encouragement to her. I fancy it did not enter his head. But she 
seemed not to mind, and neither could I, we both understood him 
so well. After he was gone, I went and sat down beside her. The 
pains were a long way apart. 

“I want to get it over before he comes back,” she breathed. 

“Oh, he wouldna die to see his wife in labour,’ I retorted 
hardily. “T ve ne er yet seen a husband who did.” 

She smiled. “Well, I can spare him, and I shall, if I can.” 

She was silent for a long time, then she said, “I've done my best 
to be a good wife, Tatty. Little Pig is the way he was made, and 
I love him in spite of it.” 

“Aye, lass, you've nothing to reproach yourself with.” 

She turned large, feverish eyes to me. “Tatty . . . do you ever 
see Shannadore?” 

“Do you think you should talk about this, lass?” 

“No. But I want to. How does he look? Did he say anything? Has 
he changed at all?” | 

She listened with the loving eagerness with which one listens to 
little memories and tales of a cherished person long dead. 

“Oh, Tatty .. . what would I do without you!” 

The pains were sharper by then, and faster, and I was relieved 
to hear my mother come in the outer door. 

All night long she worked. She was calm, competent and patient, 
and it was a pleasure to watch those hands of hers, small and yet 
so strong. When we were near the end of it, a little lassie in a 
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shawl came up from the town and, shaking with fright, said that 
her mother wanted Mrs. Law as soon as she could come. 

“She’s goin’ to die, I know she is,” stammered the child, “and 
then Dadda will give us hidings every day of the week.” 

“Going to die!” scoffed my mother. “Why, I wouldna let her!” 

It was wonderful to see how everyone believed her. But I 
grabbed her arm. “You'll see this through first, Mam, won't you?” 

“No,” says my mother, quite serenely. “There’s not much more 
to it, and youre more than equal to bringing a baby by yourself 
after all your experience.” 

I could have died on the spot. “Oh, Mam!” 

“°Tisn’t a difficult birth, lass. Not like a breech, which is what 
the woman yonder is near certain to have. Now, Tatty!” She put ° 
her hand under my chin. “You'll do it for me, lassP And your 
friend?” 

What else could I say but aye, though I was scared stiff. 

Currency was in too great agony by then to care who was with 
her. She hardly noticed my mother was gone. Yet between the 
pains she tried to smile at me. “Pll have this baby if I bust,” she 
whispered. 

“You'll bust all right,” I groaned, and she giggled before the next 
pain took her. 

She did not cry out much. Only once, between those terrible 
spasms I heard her say, “He would never have left me now, no 
matter how much I coaxed. Would he, Tatty?” 

“Fire and water wouldna ha’ kept him away, if you needed him.” 

Then suddenly it was all over. I was wet with sweat as I took 
the child into the warm kitchen for cleansing. I was so proud of 
him you'd have thought I'd made him myself. Oh, he was a bonny 
wee teddy! 

“Yell, my beauty!” I said, as I washed and oiled him. “Shout your 
head off, my blackhaired boy!” 

I could see nothing in him of either Currency or Pigallo. They 
were both slight of form, but this child was going to grow into a 

big man. You could see that by the length of his feet and hands. 
He had a good brow and well formed limbs. I could hardly wait 
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to take him in to Currency. I thought she was asleep, but she 
turned her head with a smile. 

“He’s the best baby I ever set eyes on!” I boasted. “Just take 
a look!” 

Currency took him in her arms. “Who had this child, you or me?” 
she demanded, but her glance at me was tender. 

“We both did,” I replied, as I turned down the shawl. 

“Oh!” breathed Currency, and she held him to her breast as 
though she had never dreamt this moment would come to pass. 
“Oh, Tatty! He’s really alive!” 

“Have you picked out his name yet?” 

“Royal.” 

“Royal Pigallo! Aye, that’s the one!” 

In bustled my mother, hot in the face with hurrying, for the poor 
wife of the farmer was still in labour, and Mam had come up the 
hill just to see how things were with Currency. 

She took a look at Currency and examined the child. 

“You came through it like a veteran, Tatty. I’m real proud of ye!” 

When Pigallo came in and found me rocking in front of the fire 
with the baby in my lap, he kissed my hand. His own hands felt 
very lightboned and narrow as he took mine, and I saw that he 
was much thinner than I had thought. For a moment I felt again 
all the old yearning for him, the chill of misgiving as to his future, 
and a longing that all should be well for him. Then I waited for the © 
old poisonous jealousy to well into my soul, but it did not. 

There flashed across my mind these words: “Why, he’s naught 
but a boy!” Henceforth I was to love my friend Currency and Little 
Pig in much the same way, without anything to spoil it. 

“Tatty,” he said, “forgive me, Tatty.” 

“Hush,” I said abruptly, wanting that occasion of long ago to 
vanish for both him and me. “Alls well!” 

I rose quickly and went to the window, and there, thank the 
heavens, was little Miss Callaghan, trotting along the roadway. 

“Here's the old lady,” I said. “She'll take charge of things. For 
I'm as tired as ever was, and must sleep.” Which was a lie. I could 
not sleep, I was too excited. I was pleased that I had gone through 
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that confinement without once feeling repelled or afraid. And oh, 
I wanted to see the blackhaired boy again, just as soon as I could! 

Currency knew from the first how I felt about this child. She 
showed no jealousy at all. You might have thought she knew I 
was never to have bairns of my own. 


Now we were within the very depth of winter. It was a winter 
almost as bad as that of 1863, but Otago was not so uncivilized 
now; there were some roads, and we had a coach as far as Dunstan. 
Calico Town was full of discontented diggers, unable to get at the 
rivers because of ice. The town had lost the naive simplicity of its 
first days. Now if he had the money a lonely digger could find 
every kind of pleasure—in skittle alleys, billiard saloon, a ratpit, 
a gymnasium, even a musical society. We had a newspaper, though 
it was a come-and-go sort of thing, and one issue came out on 
butter wrappers. 

It was at this time that the people put in a petition for a doctor 
and a schoolmaster. Diggers and all signed the first request, but 
only permanent residents were allowed to sign the second. Still, 
there were fifteen hundred names on it, mostly beginning with 
Mac. Both petitions were sent to the Dunedin Branch of the 
Caledonian Society, which had great power in the fields. 

My mother was secretly angry, though her name was nigh the 
top in both petitions. 

“It’s no reflection on your work, Mam,” I comforted her, “for 
surely the whole place knows that you've saved many a life since 
you came here.” - 

“I'm no’ thinking of that,” she said. Then she sighed. “It’s just 
that when the doctor comes, a settlement becomes a town.” 

Currency became her old self fairly soon after the confinement. 
She had had her twentieth birthday by then, too, although she 
said that she felt as though she had lived a lifetime already. 

Life was not easy for the Pigallos. In the midst of riches they 
were poor, for Little Pig’s earning power became more and more 
limited as his health waned. A goldfield’s musician depends much 
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upon the generosity of his hearers. If they like you they pelt you 

with sovereigns, if they don’t they're likely to pelt you with any- 

thing handy. Little Pig was paid nothing by Mr. Schmitt. He was 

allowed to use the stage of the Stony Broke as a place to play his 
- fiddle, and that was all. — 

‘Td rather see him playing on the streets,” said Currency to my 
mother and me, “because I’m certain it’s the spending night after 
night in the heat and foul air of the saloon that gives him the 
cough. Oh, Mrs. Law, I’m afeared he'll die!” 

The moment it was out she looked from one to the other of us 


h with a blanched face, and then began desperately to cry. 


_ “He'll get the consumption. I know he will. He'll die, and I don’t 
-want him to die, I won't let him die!” 7 
~ She looked up challengingly, tears still streaming, and said 
loudly, “I'll get him away somehow to a warm climate!” 

“Is he spitting blood, child?” asked my mother, very pitying. 

“No. But it’s the look of him.” 

“Aye,” said my mother, very low. 

“Tatty, will you look after Royal if I go back to work for 
Mr. McNab?” 

“You'll do no such thing!” exploded my mother. “Such heavy 
work, and not six weeks after a confinement!” 

Currency smiled. “You forget it’s the kind of work I’ve done 
since I was ten years old.” | 

“But I’m more than willing, if it'll help,” I said, my heart jumping 
like a trout at the idea of having sole care of Royal. | 

“Tve got to get some money together, Mrs. Law,” she pleaded. 
“I have to get our fare to Australia and a little beside, before we 
dare leave this place.” 

“Child, child,” said my mother, shocked, and for a long time 
she talked to Currency. explaining that if she lost her health not 
only Little Pig but the child also would be without a mainstay in 
life. “It is your privilege to be a helpmeet to your husband, but your 
sacred duty to care for your child. Which you will no’ be able to 
do, if you are ill, may I remind you.” 

But it was not necessary to remind Currency of that. Little Pig 
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had come to that listless pass when even to make up his mind 
required more strength than he had. But Currency, now she had 
had a child, had become a woman, and she had the woman's urge 
to act upon her forebodings. 

“Don’t let’s spend another winter here,” she pleaded. “You've not 
had. pleurisy again this year, but God knows you've never fully 
recovered your strength.” 

And he would smile and say, “Tomorrow we'll really make a 
plan, for there’s no doubt you're a sensible girl, and besides, there’s 
the child to think of.” 

Aye, the child, Currency would think to herself with horror, 
fancying Royal growing up a goldfields arab as she had been, 
with no learning, no manners and no way of assuaging a yearning 
for better things. Though she was as loving as ever towards Little 
Pig, she had begun to regard him, though she did not know it, as 
an obstacle to her pure, burning ambition for her child’s welfare. 
So when she finally hit upon a plan, she did not approach him with 
it directly, but beguiled him into agreement. 

She knew in her heart that life on the Little Mau would be too 
hard for him. Yet who could blame her? When they began to get 
the gold out of Little Mau, and those bloodily contested claims 
along its beaches began to repay their owners for what they had 
risked that fatal winter, Currency at last saw in gold what men 
around her had been seeing all her life. 

“Just one strike, just one!” That was the prayer of the ida no 
matter if he wanted to buy a mansion in England or kill himself 
in the longest spree of all time. 

“Are ye off your rocker?” asked Uncle Alick violently when she 
put it to him, and my mother gaped, flabbergasted. 

“Oh, Mr. Swan!” she pleaded, “youll not be a dog in the 
manger?” i 

“Dog in the manger!” 
me or the fiddler?” 

“Then why won't you work it?” 

“That’s my business,” growled Uncle Alick, and he shoved a 
pinch of snuff up each capacious nostril. 


exploded my uncle. “Who owns this claim, 
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“Alick’s superstitious,” said my mother. “He thinks Jerry Chick 
How intended him harm by deeding him that claim.” 

“So he did. The crafty yeller heathen! I know his ilk, if they gave 
a man a sugarplum itd have powdered glass in it. Ou ay, Pm not 
falling for that one.” 

“Well, then,” coaxed Currency, “you could have it both ways by 
letting Pigallo and myself work the claim, and taking fifty per cent 
of the proceeds.” 

Sixty,” says Uncle Alick, like a bullet fiki a gun. 

“Even so,” said Currency, nodding reasonably. 

She sat there quietly, looking into the fire, while I nursed the 
baby contentedly. I saw my mother look at her and sigh. My 
mother had come a long way from the woman who had landed in 
Otago. That one would have thrown up her hands at the idea of 
a young wife going to live by the side of a creek, and helping her 
husband to wash gold. But Mam had seen so many things since 
she had arrived in Otago that she was mellowed against her will. 

At last she said, “At that, I don’t know whether it wouldn’t do 
Little Pig a world of good to be working out in the fresh air and 
sunshine, if you make him keep dry, Currency, and So the damp 
air away from him at nights.” 

“I thought that myself,” said Currency eagerly, “and I'd planned 
that Jock could stay on and help us, and keep an eye on Mr. 
Swan’s interest.” 

Jock was the drunken piper whom Uncle Alick had put on his 
claim as watchman and shepherd during the winter. “Oh, ye did, 
did ye?” said Uncle Alick with bared teeth. 

“Just for the spring, Mr. Swan,” pleaded Currency. “And if we've 
no luck, well, we'll not complain. But I think we will have, there's 
been some good strikes already, and they say gold will pay four 
pound an ounce this season. Oh, Mr. Swan, just think, youll have 
none of the labour or the worry, and sixty per cent of the proceeds. 
And Jock to see we don’t cheat you, Mr. Swan!” 

“Dod!” shouted Uncle Alick. “Is there no peace for a man?” 
And he stamped into the shop, shutting the door. 

“He'll come at it, never fear,” remarked my mother. “You've got 
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your own way, you wee huzzy.” She sighed. “But ah, I hope you're 
doing the right thing.” 

It was not only Currency that pleaded with Little Pig, but spring 
itself. For it comes to Otago with the fluid sound of harps. The 
whole land sings. Day by day you can see old Winter withdrawing, 
the snowline creeping up the mountains. The trees break into buds 
like drops of amber. Out of the loose soil spring small secret plants, 
and all at once there are crickets to sing, and small blue moths to 
flitter, and the streams are full of eels. 

“Oh, come, come!” demanded Currency, and she flew into his 
arms and kissed him so often and so long, that he could think of 
nothing but to please her. “People are making fortunes all around 
us, why shouldn’t we? And we'll go away, to Italy, if you wish to, 
anywhere it’s warm, and you can get strong again.” 

“Italy!” 

It was like warming his hands at the sun. He had never thought 
of seeing Italy again. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Ass Currency and Little Pig left that day I had the feeling that she 
was play-acting a little, pretending a childish joy that was in no 
way a reflection of the tremulous determination in her heart. She 
danced into our house, hugged my mother and me farewell, and 
told the little brothers shed bring them each home a nubbin of 
gold for a watch-fob when they were big enough to carry the 
weight. Then she kissed her child as though there were a secret 
compact between them, and she was not letting on, and I did my 
best to restrain myself from snatching him from her arms, so eager 
I was to get rid of her and have him all to myself. 

Little Pig had his magical look again. There was colour on his 
dark cheeks, like the flush on the cheek of a pear, and I thought 
I'd never seen him look so well. Oh, how I hoped that he’d find 
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never dreamt of quieting them with a sugar-suck, which was 
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health at Little Mau, even if nothing els e. “So did Currency. You 
could see it in her protective look, the way she kept close to him, 
smiling and teasing, making jokes whenever he looked grave. 

All kinds of things were in the little cart which Uncle Alick had 
provided for them—a long handled shovel, a cradle, a wash-dish, 
pots and pans and provisions enough to last for a month. Uncle 
Alick couldn’t help but be a little excited over the project. 

“Dinna take too much gold out,” he ‘counselled them dourly. 
“Save some for a rainy day.” 

“Get awa’ with ye now,” said my mother cheerily, “and give us 
a tune as you go, Pigallo!” 

So he took his fiddle, and for a long time we heard “Buffalo Gals, 
Won't you Come out Tonight?” drifting back to us as the cart 
slowly moved up the big gorge. ite 

After that there was three weeks’ silence, during which time I 
devoted myself with idolatry to the babe. Mam was very sensible 
with bairns. She gave them plenty of sunshine and Ng air, an 


few raisins and a spoonful of brown sugar tied up in the corner 
of a rag, and very much the fashion of the day. 

Royal was fed on goat’s milk. The child throve, =N had only to 
smile at me to make me as foolish as an old goose with a gosling. 


The claim was a couple of hundred yards back from the junction 
of Little Mau with its mother creek, Shotover. All the rivers were 
running full now, hasty, bad-tempered and deathly cold, for the 
thaw water was tumbling off the mountains. Jerry Chick How had 
chosen his claim well, for at this point of Little Mau the creek-bed 
was ridged like a washboard, this forming a natural catchment 
for gold. E. 

There was a soddie hut above the claim which the Pigallos 
shared with Jock. 

Old Jock was supposed to teach Currency and Little Pig the art 
of washing gold, but he was very independent, and, besides, had 


no interest whatsoever in mining. He regarded the claim at Little 
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Mau as a reasonably quiet place where he could practise the pipes. 
But he was conscientious, and he did what Uncle Alick had com- 
manded him. “I'll raise the colour for you, and after that ye can 
mind your ain business, and I'll mind mine.” And he rolled up his 
breeches and set to work. 

He handled a cradle like an expert, but had no interest in its 
fruits. While Currency and Little Pig put their noses close to 
the table and saw in the fibres of the wool felt with which it 
was covered a multitude of yellow fly specks, Jock stood back 
and gazed at the cliffs with the air of one who can scarce bear 
the tedium. 

“Aye, ye might call it a prospect,” he admitted grudgingly. 

Currency and Little Pig took their gaze from the golden specks 
and looked at each other. They had seen so much gold but none 
like this, come out of the seething creek under their very own 
noses. Pigallo’s face was flushed, and he stammered a little. What 
had been a dream had all at once become a fee 

“It is there then. Perhaps much.” 

Fortune, was with them, for that night the cold came again, 
lessening the river's flow. In a few days long gravel islands, bent 
like deltas, jutted up above the rushing brown water, and wild 
excitement ran amongst the diggers, for it was on these bars that 
the big finds were made. 

It takes only a knack to rock a cradle, only strength to shovel the 
gold-bearing gravel into the hopper. At the end of the week the 
young people had won several ounces of gold, some of it in tiny 
blackish nuggets like coarse oatmeal. Several times other diggers 
had come up the creek to speak to Pigallo and look at Currency, 
for there was always great curiosity as to what the other fellow 
was getting, but they were too busy to do more than pass the time 
of day. The nights were so paralysingly cold that neither of them 
could sleep, and dawn had scarce stepped over the mountains 
before they were down to the beach again, Currency with her 
skirts kilted up and Little Pig wet and uncaring. They were terri- | 
fied lest the creek should rise again, and the rich reefs be covered 
for the rest of the season. 
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“They'll make you wealthy yet, man,” remarked Jock, half with 


| contempt, when he arrived in Calico Town for his booze-up. “They 


can’t leave it alone.” 

“Oh, aye,” said Uncle Alick carelessly, though you could see he 
was gratified. “And you've seen neither hide nor hair of Jerry 
Chick How? Nor his shade?” 

“Has the young man been coughing? That's more to the point,” 
snapped my mother. 

“Only at night, but it’s the fog from the creek. It catches a body 
in the throat like a crab.” 

So much anxiety filled Currency now that afterwards she could 
hardly remember those days and evenings filled with the monoton- 
ous wishwash and rattle of the cradle. The yield was so great she 
and Pigallo worked harder and harder, only stopping to eat now 
and then, or to throw themselves down for sleep. In the way of the 
goldseeker they lost count of time. Their nights were filled with 
feverish, weary dreams, and aching backs, and cold that came 
through the cracks. Currency grew thin and tight-drawn, but it 
was only at nights that Little Pig looked all of a sudden yellow 
and exhausted, with a papery look about his skin. 

Then Currency would pull her thoughts away from gold, and 
say reluctantly, “Shall we have a spell tomorrow? Shall we go into 
Calico Town and see how Royal is getting on with Tatty?” 

But of course Little Pig would no more have left the Little Mau 
than fly. It spelled freedom to him, and warm weather and Italian 


‘sunshine. Present discomforts were nothing when compared 


with these things. He drove himself on and on, and if his breath 
caught sometimes, or he had a stitch in the side, he never let 
Currency know. - 

It was Jock’s custom to come into town every week-end. He 
played the pipes all Saturday, got full on the evening, and left 
early next morning. 

At the end of the three weeks I had a fancy to go back to 
the diggings with him. I had never seen the Little Mau country, 
and besides that I was longing to tell Currency how well I was look- 
ing after her boy, who was laughing aloud now, and eating and 
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sleeping like a bull-pup. So l asked my mother if I could go and visit. — 

“It'll do you good,” she agreed. 

It was a long ride to Shotover, but Jock made it a deal longer, 
he went so slow. He sat up very straight in the saddle and I rode 
behind him. The amber nose of a bottle stuck out of his capacious 
pocket and every so often he took a swig of the spirits. Yet the air 
tingled so freshly, and the sounds and the smells of the countryside 
were so grand, I didn't fret. The snow was nearly all gone, only the 
high, distant mountains being marvellously drawn in white chalk. 

We splashed over the noisy creeks and across boggy places 
where the only sign of life was a kingfisher that flipped, sea-blue, 
across the glen. Then we branched off the track, taking a short cut 
across the uplands to where Little Mau snaked down from the 
ranges to join the Shotover. The sun shone down with hard brilli- 
ance; above larks reeled in a dancing, bouncing flight, and around | 
the horse’s hooves the butterflies puffed out of the tussock, like 
bits of blue paper. | 

It was then that I saw the plume of black smoke rising over the 
hill’s shoulder and leaning to the east with the wind. 

“What would that be, Mr. Mackenzie?” 

“We'll see in a minute; dinna fash yersel.” 

I had to wait until the horse rounded the bend, and then I saw 
on a flat place on the cliffs Currency herself, piling green branches 
on a fire. I knew at once something was amiss. When she saw me 
she came scrambling down towards us. fo 

“Tatty, oh, Tatty, God be thanked, it’s you!” . 

“Why, Currency, what’s gone wrong? And what’s the fire for?” 

“To bring help across the river,” she said. “Oh, Tatty, he’s so ill, 
he can’t breathe, and I don’t know what to do!” A 

She was so pinched and pallid under the smoke smudges she 
looked as if she hadn't slept for days. I slid down from the horse 
and gave her a reassuring hug. 

“Well, I’m glad I took the fancy to come out today, and it was 
only to tell you how bonny the baby is! Now then, lass, where's 
Little Pig, where’s the house?” | 
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Ah, what a poor wee place it was, with a calico window in 
tatters and a cockeyed chimney. 

“Tll go along and see what I can do,” I said, “and Jock will help 
you with the signal.” 

“Jock!” said Currency with a sobbing laugh, and I turned to see 
him stretched out beneath a rock, fast asleep, the empty bottle still 
in his hand. I shook him angrily, but it was no use. 

“Aweel. Are there no diggers down on the flats?” 

“They ve all gone into town, or over to Shotover. But the smoke 
will bring someone.” 

“Aye, Shannadore, if we're lucky.” 

“Oh, Tatty, I hope so. I’m so scared. He’d been hardly coughing 
at all, and suddenly last night he went down. He was coughing 
blood, Tatty, and I thought .. > 

“Oh, blood be damned,” I said, very fast, scared stiff and trying 
not to show it. “Just a bit of rust, as oft times comes up when a 


_ body has the pleurisy.” 


“No, it was blood.” The tears began to fall then, and she clutched 
at me. “Oh, Tatty, I can't bear him to be so frightened!” 

I went on then, into the soddie, and found Little Pig moaning 
and tossing in a trestle bed. The place was swept and clean, and 
there was a preserving jar half full of golden gravel on the table. 
I went over and put a hand on his brow. It was burning and dry, 
and his eyes had the wild black look of a pony’s when it is captive 


‘in the hands of its breakers. 


“Well, my lad,” I said, brusquely. 

“Tatty!” He was very short of breath, and his voice was not like 
his own. “Tatty, get the priest for me. She won't get him.” 

“Now, how could she leave you all alone here, and run into 
Calico Town for the priest? And anyway, it’s medical attention you 
need, never mind confessing your sins.” 

He gave a despairing cry, then began to cough, a painful harsh 
cough that brought up bright blots on the cloth I held to his mouth. 
My heart near broke when I saw the glazed fear in his eyes as he 
saw the blood. I laid him back tenderly and stroked his cheek, 
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saying, “Everything will be all right, my bonnie! You know verra 
well I wouldna let you die.” 

“Father Morceau!” he gasped. 

“Yes, as soon as I can, I promise.” 

The love that filled me was no longer that of woman for man, 
but just a human kindness that wanted nothing in return. I would 
have done anything to comfort him. I would have run back into 
Calico Town to fetch him an orange, let alone the priest. 

So I stroked Little Pig’s cold hands, and spoke to him as to 
a bairn. . 

“You must not be feared, for I’m here now to watch over you, 
and you'll feel better once I get the fever down. And if you want 
the priest I'll get him, certain sure.” 

But inside me I hadn’t an inkling of what I should do. I was 
terrified. Would I ride back to Calico Town for my mother, if 
Shannadore was not at Shotover, or did not see the beacon? Or 
would I send Currency on the same errand, and risk his dying in 
her absence? 

“Oh, God,” I cried in my soul. “Send me Shannadore now I want 
him so bad!” l 


The rest of it I shall tell quickly, the way it happened. 

Currency came running in, to say she had seen Shannadore and 
Billy Figg on the bridge. She knelt down beside Little Pigs bed 
and sobbed, worn out with distress and anxiety. 

“Oh, Tatty, is he worse?” 

“I think hed have more chance if he were at peace, Currency. 
He's sore afraid.” 

“Billy Figg will ride for the priest,” she said suddenly. Hope 
leapt into her eyes. 

When Shannadore came into that mean little room, I felt old 
death shrink into the corner, he was so much alive. But he did not 
look at me; he stared at Currency, and she at him, and I felt her 
longing spring forth to meet his in a shock, an explosion. 

I was not the only one who recognized this. Billy Figg, standing 
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behind Shannadore turned his head slowly from one to the other, 
and in those buttermilk eyes there showed an unbelieving, jealous 
outrage. Then Shannadore moved quickly to the bed. 

“The priest, the priest,” whispered Little Pig. He coughed again, 
and the blood bubbled up. 

“What can we do for him?” I scarce could say the words. 
Shannadore looked at me then, and I could tell he thought Little 
Pig was beyond what help we could give. 

“Billy, will you ride for Father Morceau? There’s a saddled 
horse grazing down the slope.” 

Billy Figg was still gaping at his master. Then he muttered 
something and went out. 

“He can never get back here in time,” I said. 

Currency began to cry. I felt the strength within me, springing 
upwards like a fountain, authoritative and sure. I looked at 
Shannadore and he recognized instantly what I wanted. 

“No,” he said. 

I held Little Pig’s chill sweaty hands in mine. He turned vacant 
eyes to my face, and then to the face of Shannadore. 

“Who are you to deny a man who may be dying?” 

Still he said nothing. And Currency said nothing, glancing from 
one to the other with a pitiful dazed inquiry. The words I spoke 
were not words I had ever thought of, they came out of me 
all unbidden. 

“What God gave you He has never taken away. Come! Come!” 

He might have been a castaway on some far shore; I might have 
been calling him across vast distances, because slowly he lifted his 
eyes to mine as though he had just begun to hear. 

“What are you saying, Tatty?” whispered Currency, but I scarce 
heard her, I was so absorbed in his face. I remembered then those 
words Father Morceau had spoken to my uncle long before. The 
Latin made strange bells sound in that mud-walled room. 

“A promise to God is not like a promise to man. It holds the soul 
in bands of iron. It strengthens the soul with bands of iron.” 

I saw the look of a falcon die out of his eyes, that intent and 
forever hungry look, and I knew I had no more to do. 
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“Come, love,” I said to Currency, very gently, and with an arm ~- 
around her took her into the outer room. 

“So he is a priest,” she breathed. 

“Aye, lass,” I said heavily, not knowing how to read her face. 
“He was a priest who lost his faith, many years ago in California, 
which is where my uncle knew him.” 

“And Mother Jerusalem,” she said, almost not to be heard. 

“Aye, but how could either of them understand what a man like 
Shannadore suffered?” I burst out, for I felt that perhaps she didn't 
understand either. “With the light of God gone out, and him bound 
by vows his own character would not let him break?” 

For you see, I had had a year to think this over, and besides 
I had Shannadore’s own words to ponder, said to me that night 
on the snowy hillside. Words torn from him with such difficulty, 
given to me only because he knew he could trust me always. Words 
I would perhaps tell Currency some day, but not now. So I 
said instead: | 

“A man is a man always, with the human longings of a man, and 
I dinna think less of him for loving you, but rather more. I didna 
know much about real love until I knew him. I didna know it came 
from God and has His touch still on it.” 

Still she said not a word, but stood there, white as milk, and after 
a little while Shannadore — came stooping through from the 
inner room. 

I want to remember that scene in my last hour, as I have 
remembered it in times of sorrow and had my heart relit. For to see 
those two was to see the radiance, the flashing joy with which the 
summer sun leaps into the sky from a dark ocean. I could feel the 
love tremble between them, innocent and immortal. For a long 
time she held his hands and looked into his eyes. 

“All will be well for you now, will it not?” she said. 

“Ah, yes,” he answered. “All’s well.” 

There was no sound at the doorway, but I saw the figure of Billy 
Figg standing there, with the face of a wounded beast. 

Without a word he leapt forward and hit Shannadore from 
behind. He went down like a fallen tree. I could not move, but 
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stood there gaping, even when Currency sank in a heap beside me. 
For Billy Figg was not like a man any more. His ghastly face was 
the face of one looking into hell. 

“Renegade, adulterer, Judas!” he yelled, and calmly Shannadore 
gazed up at him, unhearing. Then Billy Figg fell upon his breast 
and kissed his anointed hands, weeping tears of blood from a heart 
whose every trust had been betrayed. He had gone at last beyond 
the gates of reason, poor Billy Figg. 

“He was all I had,” he mourned, “aye, and I love him yet.” 

He lifted Shannadore in his arms and carried him from the hut. 
My limbs moved then, and I ran after him, still speechless, but 
having some foresight of what he was going to do. I saw him once 
more on the brink of Shotover, then they both were gone, down 
into the rushing spring river. 


‘Ah, well, it is a long time ago. 

What did I do then? Ran back to Currency, I suppose. I remem- 
ber better a few days later, when Little Pig was well enough for 
us to put him into the cart so that we could take him down to 
Calico Town for my mother’s nursing. 

Currency was quiet most of the way, until we came to that part 
of the big gorge where you look out, unexpectedly, on the peacock- 
coloured lake and the stony troupe of the Remarkables breaching 
like silvery-speckled dolphins a mile and a half into the sky. The 
little township looked empty, flying banners of chimney smoke, 
showing here and there small furry darknesses of growing trees. 
I thought with surprise, this is how the town will look in years to 
come—drowsy, forgetful of the golden past. 

“He looks a little better,” murmured Currency. 

Little Pig was asleep, exhausted and bloodless, but he breathed 
easier. 

“I think he'll be all right, lass,” I said. I couldn’t say any more, 
but before I turned away I put my arms about her and kissed her. 
Some day we would speak about it, but not for a long time. 

I chirruped to the horse and we moved slowly onwards. Just as 
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we came to the bend where the coach road joined the track and 
went down the hill into the settlement, I saw a solitary rider, sitting 
idly on a dusty-coated horse, gazing down over Calico Town. A 
tight young freckled face he had, travel-weary now, under a curly 
brimmed beaver. It seemed as if I had seen him before somewhere. 
Then Currency said under her breath, “It's Doctor James Begg, 
from Dunedin,” and turned her face away, lest he should recog- 
nize her. 

The doctor had come, and the settlement would henceforth be 
a town. | 

But I was too sore-hearted to be concerned, and, walking beside 
the horse, I turned into the downward track, saying to myself as I 
went: “Shannadore, Shannadore, God keep you, Shannadore.” 

I never did know his name. 
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“I talked to many of the old men 
sitting in the sun around Queenstown, 
and was possessed with a longing to get 
down on paper those great adventurous 
days of Otago’s golden years, which 
might well be forgotten when those old 
pioneers die.” 

Ruth Park now lives in Australia, but. 
the inspiration to write The Frost and 
the Fire was born when she was on a trip to bee RSG 
New Zealand. 

“I returned to Otago for several months after that and did 
intensive field research,” she says. “I also did what amounted 
to years of checking and re-checking in Melbourne, Bendigo, 
Ballarat and the Colorado and Californian goldfields records. 
It was a labour of love, my relaxation from other literary 
works.” 

“The Frost and the Fire therefore occupies a special place in 
this author's writing, which includes among other novels the 
well-known The Harp in the South, seventeen children’s books 
and many radio serials. 

Of Scots and Swedish parentage, Ruth Park was brought up 
in the solitary bush districts of North Island, New Zealand, 
where her father was a bridge builder and road constructor. 
“He was a marvellous storyteller,’ she recalls. “I can still 
remember, word for word, parts of old tales he told us during 
those kerosene-lit twilights. There’ s a lot of him in Grandda 
Swan, in The Frost and the Fire.’ 

During World War II Ruth Park went to Australia and 
married the Australian author D’Arcy Niland. Their five 
children include a librarian, two artists, a musician and a 
physicist. 

D'Arcy Niland died in 1967, but Ruth Park continues her 


- full-time career as a writer, working from her hilltop home in 


the Sydney suburb of Allambie Heights. 
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As instantly enthralling as The Day of the Jackal 
and The Odessa File, Frederick Forsyth’s third 
(and possibly last) novel plunges the reader once 

= more into a twilight zone where crime and politics 
converge. 

Cat Shannon, mercenary leader, tough and cool, 
is matched in shrewdness and determination by Sir 
James Manson, the tycoon who buys his services— 
and Sir James wants nothing less from Shannon 
than a complete country delivered safely into his 
power. Their world is a world where men and arms 
are all for sale if you know the password, where 
companies are created overnight, where bank 
accounts are known by numbers, not by name. 
Shannon's plotting is meticulous, ruthless, 
dangerous. Only his motives are obscure. 

As in his previous best-sellers, Forsyth has 
produced a dazzling mixture of fascinating fact and 
fiction, adding an unexpected touch of irony and 
compassion to the drama of the final coup d état. 


Part One 


The Crystal Mountain 
1 


There were no stars that night on the bush airstrip, nor any moon; 
just the West African darkness wrapping round the scattered groups 
like warm, wet velvet. The cloud cover was lying off the tops of the 
iroko trees and the waiting men prayed it would stay to shield them 
from the bombers. 

At the end of the tarmac the old DC-4, which had slipped in by 
runway lights that stayed alight for just fifteen seconds, turned and 
coughed its way blindly towards the palm-thatch huts. 

Between two of the huts, five white men sat crouched in a Land- 
Rover staring at the unexpected arrival with silent attention. The 
same thought was in each man’s mind. If they did not get out of 
this crumbling enclave before the federal forces overran the last 
few square miles, they would not get out alive. They were the last 
of the mercenaries who had fought for the side that had lost. 

The pilot brought his plane to a halt twenty yards from a Super 
Constellation already parked on the apron. An African ran over to 
him. There was a muttered conversation and the two walked 
through the darkness towards a group of men standing at the edge 
of the palm forest. The group parted until the pilot was face to 
face with the one who stood in the centre. The pilot had never seen 
him before, but he recognized him in the dark as the man he had 
come to see. 

The pilot wore no cap, so instead of saluting, he inclined his head 
slightly. He had never done that before, not to a black. 
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“My name is Captain Van Cleef,” he said in Afrikaner English. 

The African nodded his acknowledgement, his black beard 
brushing the front of his striped camouflage uniform. 

“It's a hazardous night for flying, Captain Van Cleef,” he 
remarked drily, “and a little late to be bringing more supplies. 
Or did you perhaps come for the children?” : 

His voice was deep and slow, the accent more like that of an 
English public school man, which he was, than an African. 

“I came to collect you, sir.” Another precedent. That “sir? had 
just slipped out. “If you want to come, that is.” 

“Did your government instruct you to do this?” 

“No,” said Van Cleef. “It was my idea.” 

The bearded head nodded slowly. “I am very grateful. It must 
have been quite a trip. Actually I have my own transport. The 
Constellation. Which I hope will be able to take me away to exile.” 

Van Cleef felt relieved. He had no idea what he would have been 
in for if he had flown back to Libreville with the general. 

“TIl wait till you're off the ground and gone,” he said. He felt 
like shaking the general's hand but did not know whether he ought, 
so he turned and walked back to his aircraft. 

There was silence for a while in the group of black men after he 
had left. “Why does an Afrikaner do a thing like that, General?” 
one finally asked. The general smiled briefly. 

“I don’t think we shall ever understand that.” As he spoke a 
match spluttered to light a cigarette, the glow setting into sharp 
relief a face that half the world had come to recognize. 

On the threshold of an exile he knew would be lonely and humili- 
ating, the general still commanded. For two and a half years, often 
by sheer force of personality, he had kept his millions of people 
together, surrounded, besieged, starving but still fighting. His 
enemies had refuted his leadership of his people, but few who had 
been there had any doubts. Even in defeat, as his car passed 
through the last village before the airstrip, the villagers had lined 
the mud road to chant their loyalty. He was leaving now, this man 
the Federal Government wanted dead by sunrise, because his 
people feared the reprisals would be so much worse if he stayed. 

By his side,.dwarfed by his height, stood his confidant, Doctor 
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Okoye. The doctor had decided to remain behind, hiding in the 
bush until the first wave of reprisals had ended. The two men had 
agreed to wait six months before attempting any contact. 

Further up the apron, the five mercenaries in the Land-Rover 
watched the pilot return to his plane. “It must be the South 
African,” said the leader who was sitting beside the driver, a young 
black in lieutenant’s uniform. He turned to one of the four whites 
crouched in the back. “Janni, go and ask if he'll make room for us.” 

A tall, raw-boned man in jungle camouflage uniform climbed 
out of the rear of the vehicle and adjusted his beret. 

“Janni, make it good, huh?” the leader called. “Because if we 
don't get out of here in that crate, we could get chopped up.” 

The man called Janni nodded and ambled towards the DC-4. 
Captain Van Cleef did not hear the rubber soles moving up behind 
him. “Naand, meneer.” 

Van Cleef spun round at the sound of the Afrikaans. Taking in 
the size of the man and the skull-and-crossbones motif on his left 
shoulder, he nodded warily. “Naand. Jy Afrikaans?” 

The man nodded. “Jan Dupree,” he said and held out his hand. 
“Waar gaan-jy nou?” 

“To Libreville. As soon as they finish loading. And you?” 

Janni grinned. “Me and four mates are a bit stuck. We Il get the 
chop for sure if the Federals find us. Can you help us out?” 

As a fellow mercenary, Van Cleef did not hesitate. “Get aboard. 
But hurry up. As soon as that Connie is off, so are we.” 

Dupree nodded his thanks and jog-trotted back to the Land- 
Rover. “Its O.K., he reported, “but we have to get aboard.” 

“Right, everybody. Dump your hardware in the back.” The 
leader turned to the black officer at the wheel. “We have to go 
now, Patrick. Take the Land-Rover and dump it. Bury the guns 
and mark the spot. Then you go for the bush. Understand?” 

The young lieutenant nodded sombrely. 

` Tm afraid it’s over now, Patrick,” the mercenary said gently, 
nodding towards the Constellation where the general and his group 
were saying good-bye. 

‘Perhaps, the boy said. “But while he lives, we will not forget. 
He's still the leader. We will do nothing, but we will remember.” 
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He started the Land-Rover and swung it into a turn. “Good-bye,” 
he called to the other mercenaries. 

They called their good-byes to him and headed for the DC-4. 

The leader was about to follow them when two nuns fluttered 
out of the bush. “Major.” 

The mercenary recognized a sister whose hospital he had helped 
evacuate a few months earlier. 

“Sister Mary Joseph? What are you doing here?” 

The elderly nun began talking earnestly, clutching his sleeve. 

He nodded. “TIl try, I can do no more than that.’ 

He walked across to the South African pilot and talked for 
several minutes. Finally he came back to the nuns. “He says yes, but 
you must hurry, Sister. He wants to get off the ground as soon as he 
can.” 

“God bless you,” said the nun, and gave hurried orders to her 
companion who ran to the rear of the aircraft and climbed the steps 
to the passenger door. The first one scurried back to the palm forest 
from which a file of men soon emerged. Each carried a bundle in 
his arms which he handed up to the young nun in the DC-4. The 
co-pilot watched her lay the first three side by side in the aircraft 
then gruffly began to take the bundles and pass them inside. 

“God bless you,” the young nun whispered. One of the bundles 
deposited: a splotch of liquid excrement onto the co-pilot’s sleeve. 
“Bloody hell,” he muttered and went on working. 

The mercenary leader approached the Constellation. In the 
dim light from the aeroplane’s door, he saw the general about to 
mount the steps. “Sah. Major Shannon come,’ someone called. 

The general turned, and even at this hour he managed a grin. 

“So, Shannon, do you want to come along?” | 

Shannon brought up a salute. The general acknowledged it. 

“No thanks, sir. I just wanted to say good-bye. 

“Yes. Its over, I’m afraid. For some years at any rate. I find it 
hard to believe my people will live in servitude for ever. By the 
way, have you been paid up to the contract?” 

“Yes, thank you, sir. We're all up to date.” 

“Well, good-bye then. And thank you for all you were able to 
do.” The African held out his hand and the two men shook. 
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“There's one more thing, sir,’ said Shannon. “We were 
talking things over, the boys and I. If . . . well, if you ever need us, 
you only have to let us know. We'll all come.” 

The general stared at him for several seconds. “This night is full 
of surprises,” he said slowly. “You may not know it yet, but half my 
senior advisers, and all the wealthy ones are crossing the lines 
tonight to ingratiate themselves with the enemy. Thank you, Mr. 
Shannon. What do you mercenaries do now?” 

“We'll have to look around for more work.” 

“Another fight, Major Shannon?” 

“Another fight, sir.” 

The general laughed softly. 

“Cry havoc and let slip the dogs of war,” he murmured. 

Sir?” 

“Shakespeare, Mr. Shannon, just a bit of Shakespeare. Good-bye 
again, and good luck.” 

He turned and walked up into the plane just as the first of its four 
engines coughed into life. Shannon stepped back and gave a last 
salute. “Good luck to you,” he called, then, half to himself, “Yov ll 
need it.” 

When Shannon climbed into the DC-4, Van Cleef had his engines 
turning. As soon as the three fins of the Connie had vanished into 
the clouds, he eased the DC-4 forward. 

For an hour after take-off Van Cleef kept the cabin dark, an hour 
of jinking from cloud-bank to cloud-bank to avoid being caught 
out in the moonlight by a roving MIG. Only when he was far over 
the Gulf, did he allow the lights on. 

Behind him they lit up a weird spectacle. The floor of the air- 
craft was carpeted with fouled blankets. Their previous contents 
lay writhing in rows down both sides of the cargo space, forty small 
children; shrunken, wizened, deformed by malnutrition. Sister 
Mary Joseph moved among the starvelings, each of whom had a 
piece of sticking plaster stuck to his or her forehead bearing a 
name and number. The mercenaries blinked in the light and 
glanced at their fellow passengers. They had seen it all before. 
In the Congo, Yemen, Katanga, Sudan. Always the same story, 
always the starved kids. And always nothing you can do about it. 
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The cabin lights allowed them to see each other clearly for the 
first time since sundown. Their uniforms were stained with sweat 
and the red earth and their faces drawn with fatigue. The leader sat 
with his back to the lavatory door, feet straight out. 

Carlo Alfred Thomas Shannon, thirty-three, blond hair cropped 
to a ragged crew-cut. Cat Shannon came from County Tyrone, 

-Ulster, but hed been sent to school in England and no longer 
carried the distinctive accent of Northern Ireland. After five years 
in the Royal Marines, he had signed on as a mercenary in Mike 
Hoare's Fifth Commando at Stanleyville. He had seen Hoare 
depart and Peters take over, had quarrelled with Peters and driven 
north to join Denard. 

Two years later he had been in the Stanleyville mutiny. He had 
joined Black Jacques Schramme on the long march to Bukavu. After 
repatriation by the Red Cross, he had promptly volunteered for 
another African war, the one just over, in which he had had his own 
battalion. 

Lying against the side of the DC-4, he brooded over the past year 
and a half. Thinking of the future was harder, for he had no idea 
where the next job would come from. | 

To his left sat arguably the best mortarman north of the Zambesi. 
Jan Dupree, aged twenty-eight, came from Paarl in Cape Province. 
His hatchet face, dominated by a beak of a nose, looked even more 
haggard than usual. 

Beside Jan sprawled Marc Vlaminck, Tiny Marc, so called be- 
cause of his vast bulk. A Fleming from Ostende, he stood six feet 
three in his socks, when he wore any, and weighed eighteen stone. 
He was regarded with trepidation by the Ostende police and with 
kindly appreciation by the city’s glaziers and carpenters. They 
said you could tell a bar where Tiny Marc had become playful by 
the number of artisans it took to put it together again. Marc was 
extremely useful with a bazooka which he handled with the easy 
nonchalance of a boy with a pea-shooter. | 

Across the way sat Jean-Baptiste Langarotti, a Corsican, short, 
olive-skinned. At eighteen he had been called up by France to fight 
in the Algerian war. Three years later, caught on the wrong side of 
the 1961 putsch, he deserted. But he was caught and spent four 
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years in French prisons. He was a bad prisoner, and two guards 
would carry the marks to prove it until they died. He emerged in 
1968 with only one fear in the world, the fear of small enclosed 
spaces. 

He had flown to Africa, talked himself into another war and 
joined Shannon's battalion. He had also taken to practising steadily 
with the six-inch blade he had learned to use as a boy in Corsica. 
On his left wrist he wore a broad leather razor strop, and in idle 
moments he would wrap it round his fist. All the way to Libreville, 
the six-inch blade moved backwards and forwards across the strop. 

Sandwiched between Langarotti and Shannon was the oldest 
man in the party. Kurt Semmler was forty, and it was he who had 
designed the skull-and-crossbones motif that Shannon’s unit wore. 
It was also Semmler who had cleared a five-mile sector of Federal 
soldiers by marking out the front line with stakes, each bearing the 
head of one of the previous day's Federal casualties. For a month 
after that his was the quietest sector of the campaign. 

A Hitler Youth graduate, Kurt had run away and joined the 
French Foreign Legion at seventeen. After sixteen years of combat 
in North Africa and Indo-China, he had made and lost a fortune 
smuggling in the Mediterranean, at the same time adding a work- 
ing knowledge of boats and navigation to his other skills. Double- 
crossed and betrayed by his partner, he had two years ago taken 
passage for the African war he had read about in the papers. Now 
Semmler, wondering what next, dozed on the flight to Libreville. 

It was still two hours before dawn when the DC-4 began to circle 
the airport. Above the mewling of the schildren another sound 
could be made out, the sound of a man whistling. It was Shannon. 
His colleagues knew he always whistled when he was going into 
action or coming out of it. And always a tune called Spanish 
Harlem. | 

As the DC-4 rolled to a halt at the end of a runway, a military 
jeep carrying two French officers drove up and beckoned Van 
Cleef to follow them. They signalled him to halt near a cluster of 
huts on the far side of the airport. Within seconds an officer's 
peaked cap poked inside the plane, the nose beneath it wrinkling 
in distaste at the smell. The French officer beckoned the merce- 
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_ naries to come with him. As soon as they were down the ladder, the 
DC-4 moved on to the main buildings where a team of French Red 
Cross nurses and doctors was waiting to receive the children. 

The five mercenaries waited an hour, perched on uncomfortable 
chairs in one of the huts. When finally the door opened, it was to 
admit a tanned, hard-faced senior officer in tropical fawn uniform 
and a cap with gold braid ringing the peak. Shannon took in the 
keen, darting eyes, the rows of campaign ribbons and the sight of 
Semmler keeping to ramrod attention. He needed no more to tell 
him who the visitor was, the legendary Le Bras, veteran of Indo- 
China and Algeria, who now commanded the Garde Republicaine 
of the Republic of Gabon. 

Le Bras shook hands with each, smiled and chatted briefly with 
Semmler, then addressed them all. “I will have you quartered 
comfortably. No doubt you will appreciate a bath, a shave and 
some food, also some civilian clothes. But I'm afraid you will have 
to remain in your quarters until we can fly you to Paris. All forms 
of contact with newspaper men must be avoided.” 

An hour later the men were comfortably settled on the top floor 
of the Gamba Hotel. And there they spent four weeks while press 
interest in them died down. Then one evening a captain on the staff 
of Commandant Le Bras came to see them. He grinned broadly. 

“Messieurs, I have news for you. You are flying out tonight. To 
Paris. On the Air Afrique flight at 23.30 hours.” 

The five men, bored to distraction by this time, cheered. 

Just before ten the following day they emerged into the February 
cold of Le Bourget. In the airport coffee lounge they said their 
good-byes. Dupree was to take the next flight to Cape Town. 
Semmler was flying on to Munich and Vlaminck to Ostende. 
Langarotti was off to Marseilles by train. 

They agreed to stay in touch and looked at Shannon. He was 
their leader, it was up to him to find another contract, another 
war. I'll stay in Paris for a while,” he said. “There's more chance 
of a job here than in London.” 

So they exchanged addresses, either poste restante, or cafés 
where the barman would take a message; and then they went their 
separate ways. 
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When Shannon came out of the terminal building, he heard a 
voice calling his name. The tone was not friendly. He turned 
and his eyes narrowed as he saw the figure standing ten yards 
from him. “Roux,” he said. 

“So, Shannon. You're back,” snarled the Frenchman. 

“Yes. I’m back.” 

“A word of advice,’ snapped Roux. “Do not stay here. This is 
my city. If there is any contract to be found here, I will conclude 
it. And select those who share in it.” 

For answer Shannon walked to the nearest taxi cl humped his 
grip into the back. Roux walked after him, his face mottling 
with anger. ‘Listen to me, Shannon. I’m warning you...” 

The Irishman turned to face him. “No, you listen to me, Roux. 
I'll stay in Paris just as long as I want. I was never impressed by 
you in the Congo, and I’m not now. So get stuffed.” 
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On that mid-February afternoon Sir James Manson, chairman 
and managing director of Manson Consolidated Mining Company 
Limited, sat back in his lush leather chair and stared thoughtfully 
at the report that lay on his desk. It was signed by Dr. Gordon 
Chalmers, the head of ManCon’s Department of Research. It was the 
analyst's report on samples a man called Mulrooney had brought 
back from the African republic of Zangaro three weeks earlier. 

Dr. Chalmers did not waste words. Mulrooney had found a 
mountain, some eighteen hundred feet above ground level and 
close to a thousand yards across the base. It was called the Crystal 
Mountain, set slightly apart from a range of mountains of the same 
name. He had returned with samples of quartz, of the country rock 
surrounding it, and shingle from the beds of the streams surround- 
ing the hill. The quartz stringers contained small quantities of tin. 
But it was the country rock that was interesting. Repeated and 
varied tests showed that this, and the gravel samples, contained 
remarkable quantities of platinum. It was in all the samples and 
was fairly evenly distributed. The rock richest in platinum known 
in the world was in the Rustenberg mines in South Africa, where 
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concentrations or “grades” ran as high as Point Two Five of a Troy 
ounce per rock ton. The average concentration in the Mulrooney 
samples was Point Eight One. 

Sir James knew that platinum stood at a ae price of one 
hundred and thirty dollars a Troy ounce. He was also aware that 
with the growing world hunger for the stuff it had to rise to one 
hundred and fifty dollars an ounce over the next three years, 
probably to two hundred dollars within five. He did some calcula- 
tions. If the revelation of a new world source dragged the price 
down to ninety dollars an ounce, and even if the inaccessibility of 
the place meant a cost of fifty dollars an ounce to get it out and 
refined, that still meant... 

Sir James Manson leaned back and whistled softly. 

“My God. A ten billion dollar mountain.” 


THE PRICE OF platinum is controlled by two factors: its indispensa- 
bility in certain industrial processes, and its rarity. Platinum is very 
rare. Total world production, apart from what is secretly stockpiled, 
is a shade over one and a half million Troy ounces per year. Over 
ninety-five per cent of that comes from South Africa, Canada and 
Russia. 

Russia is the unco-operative member of the group. The producers 
would like to keep the world price fairly steady, but the Russians, 
by stockpiling unknown quantities which they can release at any 
time, keep tremors running through the market. 

Although James Manson was not into platinum when the 
Chalmers report hit his desk, he knew the position. He also knew 
why Engelhardt Industries of America was buying into South 
African platinum at that time. By the mid-seventies, 
America would need much more than Canada could supply. With 
little likelihood that any non-precious-metal car exhaust control 
device would be marketed before 1980, there was a strong 
probability that every American car would soon require one-tenth - 
of an ounce of pure platinum. That meant one and a half million 
ounces every year, equivalent to doubling world production, and 
the Americans would not know where to get it. 

James Manson thought he had an idea where. They could always 
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buy it from him. And with world demand far outstripping supply, 
the price would be nice, very nice indeed. 

There was only one problem. He had to be absolutely certain 
that he, and no one else, would control all mining rights to this 
Crystal Mountain. The question was, how? 

The normal way would be to seek an interview with the presi- 
dent of the republic, show him the 
survey report, and propose to him a 
deal whereby ManCon secured the 
mining rights, the government secured 
a profit-participation clause, and the 
president would secure a fat and reg- 
ular payment into his Swiss account. 
But if advised of what lay inside the 
Crystal Mountain, there were three 
parties who above all others would 
want to take control, either to begin 
production or stop it forever: the 
South Africans, the Canadians, and 
most of all the Russians. For the advent 4 
on the world market of a new mas- 
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Soviet slice of the market back to 
the level of the unnecessary. F 
Manson had heard the name of Z 
Zangaro, but knew nothing about it. 
He depressed his intercom switch. 
“Miss Cooke, would you come in, please.” | 
Miss Cooke, tailored, efficient and severe, entered through a door 
set in the beech-panelled wall which, when closed, looked like part 
of the wall. | 

“Miss Cooke, it has come to my attention that we have recently 
had a small survey—one man I believe—in the republic of 

Zangaro. 

“Yes, Sir James. That's right.” 
“Oh, you know about it. Then please find out for me who 
secured that government's permission for us to conduct it.” 
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Sir James Manson 
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“Mr. Bryant did, Sir James. Richard Bryant, of Overseas Con- 
tracts.” Miss Cooke never forgot a thing she had heard. 

“He submitted a report, I suppose?’ asked Sir James. 

“He must have done, under normal company procedure. 

“Send it in to me, would you, Miss Cooke.” 

Richard Bryant's report, dated six months earlier, recorded that 
he had flown to Clarence, the capital of Zangaro, where he had 
interviewed the Minister of Natural Resources. After a good deal 
of haggling over the ministers fee, an agreement had been 
reached that a single representative of ManCon might conduct a 
survey for minerals in the Crystal Mountains. 

That was all. The only indication of the character of the 
place was in the reference to a corrupt minister. 

Manson finished reading and pushed the intercom again. “Tell 
Mr. Bryant to come up and see me, would you, Miss Cooke?” 

He pressed another switch. “Martin, come up for a minute 
please.” 

It took Martin Thorpe two minutes to come from his office on 
the ninth floor. He did not look like a financial whizz-kid, 
protégé of one of the most ruthless go-getters in a traditionally 
ruthless industry. He looked like the captain of the cricket team of 
one of the best schools, charming, boyish, cleancut. Thorpe had not 
gone to a good school, and he knew nothing and cared less about 
batting averages; but he could retain the hourly movement of 
share prices across the range of ManCon’s subsidiary companies 
in his head throughout the day. At twenty-nine he had ambitions 
and the intent to carry them out. His loyalty to Manson depended 
on his exceptionally high salary, and the knowledge that he was 
well placed for spotting what he called “the big one.” 

By the time he entered, Sir James had slipped the Chalmers 
report into a drawer and only Bryant’s lay on his blotter. He gave 
his protégé a friendly smile. “Martin, I ve got a job I need done in a 
hurry and with discretion. It may take half the night.” It was not his 
way to ask whether Thorpe had any engagements that evening. 
Thorpe knew that. It went with the salary. 

“That's O.K., Sir James. I had nothing on that a phong call 
can t kill.” 
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“Good. Look, I’ve just come across this report. Six months ago 
Bryant from Overseas Contracts was sent out to a place called 
Zangaro. He secured a go-ahead for us to survey for mineral 
deposits in a range called the Crystal Mountains. Now, what I 
want to know is, was this survey ever mentioned to the Board?” 

“To the Board?” 

“That's right. You'll have to look at the minutes. And in case 
it got a passing mention under ‘any other business , check through 
the documents of all board meetings over the past twelve months. 
I want to know who authorized Bryant's trip and who sent out the 
survey engineer, a man called Mulrooney. I also want to know what 
Personnel has on Mulrooney. Got it?” 

“Yes, Sir James, but Miss Cooke could do that in half...” 

“Yes, she could. But I want you to do it. If you look at board- 
room documents or a personnel file, it will be assumed it has 
something to do with finance. Therefore it will remain discreet.” 

The light began to dawn on Martin Thorpe. 

“You mean . . . they found something down there, Sir James?” 

“Never mind,” Manson said gruffly. “Just do it.” 

Martin Thorpe was grinning to himself as he slipped out 
through the panelled door. ““Cunning bastard,” he said to himself 
on the stairs. 

“Mr. Bryant is here, Sir James.” 

“Bring him in, Miss Cooke.” 

From the centre of the office Sir James walked towards his 
employee with a smile of welcome. “Ah, come in, Bryant. Sit 
down. He gestured to one of the easy chairs in the conference area 
of the spacious office. Bryant, wondering what it was all about, and 
relieved at the boss's tone, sank into the brushed suede cushions 
while Manson opened a well-stocked bar cabinet. 

“Take a drink, Bryant? Sun’s well down, I think.” 

“Thank you, sir, er . . . Scotch please.” 

“Good man. My own favourite poison. TIl join you.” 

Bryant recalled an office party at which Sir James had snorted 
his derision of sherry drinkers and spent the evening on Scotch. 
It pays to watch things like that, Bryant reflected, as his chief 
poured two glasses of his special Glenlivet. 
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“Water? Dash of soda?” he called, from the bar. 

“Is that a single malt, Sir James? Straight as it comes, please.” 

They raised their glasses to each other and savoured the 
whisky. 

“I was just going through a sheaf of old reports and came across 
one of yours,” Manson began. “The one you filed after your return 
from that place, what’s it called—Zangaro? Was that it?” 

“Oh, yes, sir. Zangaro. That was six months ago.” 

“And you d had a bit of a rough time with the minister fellow.” 

Bryant smiled at the memory. “But I got the survey permission.” 

“Damn right you did,” congratulated Sir James. He smiled as if 
at fond memories. “I used to do that in the old days, y know. 
I even envy you younger chaps going off to clinch deals in the 
old way. So tell me about your Zangaro trip. Rough place is it?” 

Sir James s head tilted back into the shadows, and mysi was too 
comfortable to notice his concentration. 

“Too right, Sir James. Its a bloody shambles, moving steadily 
backwards into the middle ages since independence five years ago.’ 
He recalled something he had heard his chief say once about the 
new African republics throwing up power groups whose perfor- 
mance wouldn't entitle them to run a town dump. 

“So who runs the show out there?” asked Sir James. 

“The president. Dictator rather. A man called Jean Kimba. He 
won the first and only election, some said by using terrorism and 
voodoo on the voters. Most of them didn’t know what a vote was.” 

“Tough guy, is he; this Kimba?” asked Sir James. 

“It's not that he’s tough, sir. He’s just a raving megalomaniac. 
He rules alone, surrounded by political yes-men. If they fall out 
with him, they go into the old colonial police cells. Rumour has it 
Kimba goes down there to supervise the torture. No one has ever 
come out alive.” 

“H'm, what a world we live in, Bryant.- Whose advice does he 
listen to in government? 

“None of his own people. He claims he is guided by divine 
voices. The people think he has a powerful juju. He holds them in 
abject terror. 

“What about the foreign embassies?” 
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“Well, sir, except for the Russians, they are as terrified of this 
maniac as his own people are. The Russians have an enormous 
embassy. Most of the plantations sell their produce to Russian 
trawlers and most of what they make from the sale goes into 
Kimba’s pocket. The trawlers of course are electronic spy ships or 
victualling ships for submarines.” 

“So the Russians are strong there?” 

“They are, Sir James, Bryant replied. ““Kimba consults them 
when dealing with outside concerns. A trader in the hotel told 
me the Russian ambassador or an embassy counsellor was at the 
palace almost every day.” 

Manson had learned what he needed to know. At five twenty 
he ushered Bryant out as smoothly as he had welcomed him and 
beckoned Miss Cooke in. : 

“We employ an engineer in mineral exploration work called 
Jack Mulrooney,” he said. “Td like to see him at ten tomorrow 
morning. And Id like Dr. Gordon Chalmers here at twelve. 
Cancel other appointments and leave me time to take Chalmers 
out for lunch. Better book me a table at Wilton’s. That’s all, thank 
you. Have the car round at the front in ten minutes.” 

When Miss Cooke withdrew, Manson pressed another switch 
on the intercom and murmured, “Come up for a minute, Simon.” 

Simon Endean was as deceptive as Thorpe in a different way. 
He came from an impeccable background, he was polished and 
clever but behind the veneer he had the morals of an East End 

‘thug. He needed a Manson to serve, just as Manson needed his 
services. His ambitions were more. modest than Thorpe’s. He 
thought one million would do, and until then the shadow of Manson 
would suffice. It paid for the six-room pad, the Corvette, the girls. 
He too entered through the beech-panelled door. 

“Sir James?” 

“Simon, tomorrow I'm having lunch with a fellow called Gordon 
Chalmers, the head of the laboratory out at Watford. Before 
eleven forty-five I want a run-down on him. The personnel file, of 
course, but anything else you can find. The private man, what his 
home life is like, any failings, above all, if he has any pressing 
need of money over and above his salary. 
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Sir James Manson never faced any man, friend or foe, without a 
personal run-down. He had beaten more than one opponent into 
submission by being better prepared. Endean nodded and left, 
making his way straight to Personnel. 

As his chauffeur-driven Rolls Royce slid away from ManCon 
House, Sir James leaned back and lit his first cigar of the evening. 
The chauffeur handed him an Evening Standard and a paragraph 
in the Stop Press caught his eye. As he stared at it, a. germ of an 
idea began to form in his mind. Another man would have dismissed 
it, but Manson was a twentieth-century pirate and proud of it. The 
paragraph referred to an African republic. Not Zangaro, but as 
obscure. The headline said: “New Coup D’ Etat in African State.” 
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Martin Thorpe was waiting in his chiefs outer office when 
Manson arrived at five past nine. 

“What have you got?’ demanded Sir James, while he was 
hanging up his overcoat. Thorpe flicked open a notebook and 
began. ; 

“One year ago we had a survey team in the republic to the north 
of Zangaro. It was accompanied by an aerial reconnaissance unit. 
One day when there was a strong following wind the pilot flew 
several times up and down the entire strip to be covered by aerial 
survey. No one knew until the aerial film was developed that on 
each downwind leg he had overshot by forty miles into Zangaro.” 

“Who first realized it?’ asked Manson. 

“Our own men, sir. It was up to them to identify the areas repre- 
sented by the pictures they were given. They saw they had some 
territory not in the survey area and put those aside. Then one bright 
spark had a second look at them and noticed a hilly area which had 
a variation in the density and type of its plant life. The sort of thing 
you cant see on the ground but an aerial photo will show it up like 
a beermat on a billiard table.” 

“I know how it’s done,” growled Sir James, “Go on.” 

“Sorry, sir, it was new to me. Anyway, this spark passed the 
surplus photos to the Photo-Geology section, and a blow-up con- 
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firmed that there was interesting plant life over an area involving a 
hill about eighteen hundred feet high which he identified as the 
original Crystal Mountain. He sent his file to Overseas Contracts. 
It was Willoughby, the head of O.C., who sent Bryant down there.” 

“He didn’t tell me,” said Manson, now seated behind his desk. 

“He sent a memo, Sir James. I have it here. You were in 
Canada at the time. As soon as Bryant got Zangaro’s permission, 
Ground Survey agreed to detach a prospector called Jack 
Mulrooney from Ghana and send him in to look the place over. 
He got back three weeks ago with a ton and a half of samples 
which are now at the Watford laboratory.” 

“So,” said Sir James. “Did the Board hear pe all this?” 

“No, sir.” Thorpe was adamant. “I’ve checked every meeting for 
twelve months. It was a small ad hoc affair throughout, and never 
reached Board level.” 

Manson’s satisfaction was evident. “How bright is Mulrooney?”’ 

For answer Thorpe tendered a file from Personnel. 

Manson flicked through it. “He's experienced anyway,’ he 
grunted. “An old Africa hand. Such people can be perceptive.” 

He dismissed Martin Thorpe and muttered to himself, “Now 
we ll see how perceptive Mr. Mulrooney can be.” 

Manson was halfway to the door when the prospector was 
ushered in. He greeted him warmly and led him to the chairs 
where he had sat with Bryant the previous evening. Miss Cooke 
was asked to produce coffee. Mulrooney’s coffee habit was on 
file. 

Jack Mulrooney in the penthouse suite of a Padon office 
looked as out of place as Thorpe would have in the bush. It was the 
first time he had ever met the man he called the gaffer. Sir James 
used all his efforts to put him at ease. 

“That’s just the point, man,’ Miss Cooke heard him say when 
she came in with the coffee. “You’ve got what no one can teach 
these boys fresh out of college. Twenty-five years hard-won 
experience getting the bloody stuff out of the ground.” Jack 
Mulrooney was beaming. 

When Miss Cooke had gone Sir James gestured at the 
porcelain cups. “Look at these poofy things. Used to drink out of 
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a good mug. Now they give me thimbles. I remember back on 
the Rand. . . it would be before your time. . .” 

Mulrooney stayed for an hour. When he left he felt the gaffer 
was a damn good man despite all they said. Sir James Manson 
thought Mulrooney was damn good too—at chipping bits of rock 
off hills and asking no questions. 

“Stake my life on it, there’s tin down there, Sir James,” he said as 
he left. “Only thing is, can it be got out economically?” 

Sir James had slapped him on the shoulder. “Don’t you worry 
about that. We'll know as soon as the report comes through from 
Watford. Now how about you? What's your next adventure?” 

“I don't know, sir. I have three more days leave yet.” 

“You like the wild places, I hear,” said Sir James expansively. 

“Yes, I do. You can be your own man out there.” 

“You can indeed,” smiled Manson. “I almost envy you. No, 
dammit, I do envy you. We'll see what we can do.” 

What Manson did was to instruct Accounts to send Mulrooney 
a thousand pound bonus. Then he rang the head of Ground 
Survey. “What surveys have you got pending?” 

There was one in a remote part of Kenya where the midday sun 
fries the brain like an egg in a pan. It would be a year’s job. ‘ ‘Send 
Mulrooney,” said Sir James. 

He glanced at the clock. It was eleven. He picked up Endean’s 
report on Dr. Gordon Chalmers. 

Graduate with honours from the London School of Mining. 
Degree in geology and later chemistry. Doctorate in his mid- 
twenties. Head of ManCon’s scientific department at Watford for 
the last four years. 

At eleven thirty-five the private phone rang. It was Endean. He 
spoke concisely for two minutes from Watford station. Manson 
grunted approval. “Useful,” he said. “Now get back to London. 
I want a complete run-down on the republic of Zangaro.” He spelt 
it out. “And three things are crucially important. First I want to 
know about Russian or Chinese involvement, or local Communist 
influence on the president. Second, no one remotely connected with 
the place is to know any questions are being asked, so don’t go 
there yourself. Third, under no circumstances are you to announce 
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that you come from ManCon. So use a different name. Got it? 
Report back not later than twenty days.” 

= Manson then called Thorpe. Within three minutes Thorpe came 

up to the tenth floor and laid the piece of paper the chief wanted 

on the desk. It was the carbon copy of a letter. 


TEN FLOORS down Dr. Gordon Chalmers paid off his taxi. As he 
walked towards ManCon House his eye caught an Evening Standard 
poster on the kiosk: Thalidomide Parents Urge Settlement. He 
bought the paper. The story recorded that after another marathon 
of talks between representatives of the parents of the 400-odd 
thalidomide children in Britain and the company that had marketed 
the drug, a further impasse had been reached. 

Gordon Chalmers's thoughts went back to the house he had left 
that morning, to Peggy, his wife, thirty and looking forty, and 
to Margaret, legless, one-armed Margaret, coming up to nine, in 
need of a special pair of legs and a specially built house, the mort- 
gage on which was costing him a fortune. After nearly ten years of 
watching unmoneyed parents try to face down a giant corporation, 
Gordon Chalmers harboured bitter thoughts about big-time capital- 
ists. Ten minutes later he was facing one of the biggest. 

Manson came right to the point. “I suppose you can guess what I 
want to see you about, Dr. Chalmers.” 

“I can guess, Sir James. The report on Crystal Mountain.” 

“That's it. Incidentally, you were quite right to send it to 
me personally in a sealed envelope. Quite right.” 

Chalmers shrugged. It was routine, as soon as he had realized 
what the samples contained. 

“Let me ask-you two things, and I need specific answers,” 
said Sir James. “Are you absolutely certain of these results?” 

Chalmers was not affronted. He knew the work of scientists 
was thought of by laymen as not far removed from black magic. 

‘Absolutely. For one thing there are a variety of tests to establish 
the presence of platinum and all these samples passed them all. 
For another, I did every known test twice. The summary of my 
report is accurate beyond dispute. 

Sir James nodded in admiration. “How many other people know 
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the results of your analysis of the samples from Crystal Mountain?” — 

“No one,” said Chalmers with finality. 

“No one?” echoed Manson. “Surely one of your assistants . . . 

Chalmers shook his head. “When the samples came in they 
were placed in store as usual. Mulrooney’s report predicated the 
presence of tin. As it was a minor survey, I put a junior assistant 
onto it who assumed tin or nothing, and did the appropriate tests. 
When they failed to show up positive, I showed him some.more tests. 
These too were negative. The laboratory closed for the night, but I 
stayed on late, doing further tests. By midnight I knew the shingle 
sample contained platinum. 

“The next day I put the junior on another job and went on by 
myself. There were six hundred bags of shingle and fifteen hundred 
pounds of rocks from all over the mountain. The deposit is present 
in all parts of the formation.” 

Sir James stared at the scientist with well-feigned awe. 

“It's incredible. I know you scientists like to remain detached, 
but I think even you must have been excited. This could be a new 
world source of platinum. You know how often that happens with a 
rare metal? Once in a lifetime.” 

Chalmers had been excited by his discovery, but he ae 
shrugged. ` ‘Well, it ll certainly be profitable for ManCon.”’ 

“Not necessarily,” said Manson. This shook Chalmers. 

“No?” queried the analyst. “But surely it’s a fortune?” 

“A fortune in the ground, yes,” replied Sir James, rising and 
walking to the window. “But it depends upon who gets it. You 
see, there is a danger it could be kept unmined for years, or 
mined and stockpiled. Let me put you in the picture, Doctor . . .” 

He spoke for thirty minutes, ending, “the chances are it will be 
handed on a plate to the Russians if we announce it.” 

“I can't change the facts, Sir James,” Dr. Chalmers said. 

Manson's eyebrows shot up in horror. “Good gracious, Doctor, 
of course you can't.” He glanced at his watch. “Close to one,” 
he exclaimed. “Lets have a spot of lunch.” 

A spot of lunch proved to be paté, truffled omelette, jugged 
hare in red wine sauce and trifle. Two bottles of Côte du Rhone 
encouraged Chalmers to talk about his work, his family, his views. 
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It was when he touched on his family that Sir James, looking 
suitably sorrowful, recalled a recent television interview with 
Chalmers. “Do forgive me,” he said, “I hadn’t realized before— 
about your little girl... what a tragedy.” 

Slowly Chalmers began to tell his superior about Margaret. 
“You wouldn't understand,” he said at one point. 

“I can try. I have a daughter myself, you know.” Sir James drew 
a paper from his pocket. “I don’t know how to put this,” he said 
with some embarrassment, “but I am aware of how much time and 
trouble you put in for the company. And the strain of this 
personal matter must have its effect on you, and on Mrs. 
Chalmers. So I issued this instruction to my bank this morning.” 

He passed Chalmers the carbon copy of a letter instructing 
Coutts Bank to remit by registered mail once a month fifteen ten- 
pound banknotes to Dr. Gordon Chalmers at his home address. 

“Thank you,’ Chalmers said softly, seeing concern tinged with 
embarrassment on his employer s face. 

Sir James's hand rested on his forearm. 

“Now come on, that’s enough of this matter. Have a brandy.” 

In the taxi Manson suggested he drop Chalmers off at the 
station. “I have to go back to the office and get on with this 
Zangaro business and your report,” he said. , 

“What are you going to do about it?’ Chalmers asked. 

“Don't know, really. Pity to see all that going into foreign 
hands, which is what must happen when your report gets to Zangaro. 
But I’ve got to send them something.” 

There was a long pause as the taxi swung into the station. 

“Is there anything I can do?” asked the scientist. 

Sir James Manson breathed a long sigh. “Yes,” he said in 
measured tones. “Junk the Mulrooney samples. Destroy your 
notes. Make an exact copy of the report with one difference—let 
it show the tests prove there exist marginal quantities of low-grade 
tin which could not be economically mined. Burn your original. 
And never mention a word of it.” 

The taxi stopped, and as neither passenger moved, the cabbie 
poked his nose into the rear compartment. “This is it, guv.” 

“You have my solemn word,’ murmured Sir James, “that 
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when the political situation changes ManCon will put in a 
tender for the mining concession in accordance with normal 
procedures.” 

Chalmers got out of the taxi and looked back at his employer. 
“Tm not sure I can do that, sir. TIl have to think.” 

Manson nodded. “Of course you will. I know it’s asking a lot. 
Look, why don’t you talk it over with your wife?” 


SIR JAMES dined with an official of the Foreign Office that Friday 
evening. Adrian Goole had been the Foreign Office's liaison with 
the Citys West Africa Committee, of which Manson was a key 
member, during the Nigerian Civil War. Foreign Office advice 
had been that the Federal side would win quickly, given British 
support, and that a Federal victory was essential for British business 
in Nigeria. Instead it lasted thirty disrupting months, and Manson, 
like Shell, BP and others, had taken tremendous losses. 

Manson despised Adrian Goole, whom he reckoned for a 
pedantic fool. That was why he had invited him to dinner. That, 
and the fact that the man was in the Foreign Office's Economic 
Intelligence. | 

Across the table now, Goole’s face was registering earnest intent 

_as Manson told him some of the truth about the Crystal Mountain. 
He stuck to a tale of tin. It would have been viable to mine this tin, 
of course, but quite frankly he’d been scared off by the dependence 
of Zangaro’s president on Russian advisers. Since Kimba was almost 
a puppet of the Russkies, who would want to increase his power 
and influence through wealth? Who knew what problems he'd then - 
make for the west? Goole took it all in. 

“You re quite right,” he said. “A real dilemma. You have to send 
Zangaro the survey analysis. And if they show this to the Russians 
the trade counsellor is bound to realize the tin deposits are viable.” 

“The question is, what do I do about it?” grunted Manson. 

Goole thought it over. “Tell me,” he said at length, “what would 
happen if you halved the figures showing the quantity of tin per 
rock ton in the report?” 

“Well, it would be shown to be economically unviable.” 

“And the rock samples could have come from another area? 
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If your man had taken his samples a mile from where he actually 


_ operated, the tin content could be down by fifty per cent?” 


“It probably would be. But he operated where he did.” 

“Under supervision?’ asked Goole. 

“No. Alone.” 

“And there are no real traces of where he worked?” 

“Just a few rock chippings. Besides, no one goes up there.” 
Manson paused to light a cigar. “You know, Goole, you're a 

damnably clever fellow. Steward, another brandy if you please.” 

They parted with mutual jocularity on the steps of the club. 

“One last thing,’ said the FO man, “not a word to anyone 
else about this. Ill have to file it, well classified, at the 
department, but otherwise it remains between you and the FO.” 

“Of course,” said Manson. 

“T m very grateful you saw fit to tell me all this. Pll keep a quiet 
eye on Zangaro and if there should be any change in the political 
scene, you ll be the first to know.” 

“The first to know,” Sir James mimicked as he sat back in his 
Rolls Royce on the way to Gloucestershire. “Too bloody right I will, 
boy. I'm going to start it.” 


AN HOUR LATER Gordon Chalmers lay beside his wife, tired and 
angry from the row they had had. 

“I cant do it,’ Chalmers said for the umpteenth time. “I 
cant just go and falsify a mining report to help James Bloody 
Manson make more money.” 

“What does it matter,’ Peggy Chalmers said from the darkness 
beside him, “whether he gets the concession, or the Russians, or no 
one? What does it matter? It’s all pieces of rock and grains of metal.” 
She stared at the dim outline of her husband's face. “‘ But Margaret 
is not a piece of rock, and I am not a few grains of metal. We need | 
that money, Gordon. Please do what he wants.” 

“All right,’ Chalmers said at length. “I'll bloody do it.” 

She pillowed her head on his chest. “Thank you, darling. 
Please don't worry. You'll forget it in a month. You Il see.” 

Ten minutes later she was asleep, exhausted by the nightly 
struggle to get Margaret bathed and into bed, and by the unaccus- 
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tomed row with her husband. Gordon Chalmers continued to stare 
into the darkness. 

“The bastards always win,” he said bitterly after a while. 

The following day, Saturday, he wrote out a new report for the 
republic of Zangaro. Then he burned his notes and trundled the 
rock samples over to the scrap heap. | 

On Monday the report was received by Sir James Manson and 
sent down to Overseas Contracts. Bryant was told to leave the next 
day and to deliver it to the Minister of Natural Resources in 
Clarence, the capital of Zangaro. A letter from the company would 
be attached, expressing regret. , 

On Tuesday Jack Mulrooney also flew to Africa, happy to leave 
London. Ahead lay Kenya, the bush, the chance of a lion. 

By the end of the week only two men had in their heads the 
knowledge of what lay inside the Crystal Mountain. One had given 
his word to his wife to remain silent forever, and the other was 
plotting his next move. 
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Simon Endean entered Sir James Manson’s office with a bulky 
file on the republic of Zangaro. 

“No one learned who you were or what you were doing?” 
Manson asked. x 

“No, Sir James. I used a pseudonym. No one questioned me. 
I was doing a graduate thesis on post-colonial Africa.” _ 

“Good. TIl read the report later. Give me the main facts.” 

Endean spread a large-scale map of a section of West African. 
coast. “As you see, Zangaro’s bordered on the north and east by 
this republic and on the short southern border by this one. The 
west side is the sea. Its shaped like a match-box, the short edge 
seventy miles of coastline, the longer sides stretching one 
hundred miles inland. The port of Clarence is here, on the 
seaward end of this stubby peninsula, midway down the coast. 

“Behind Clarence lies a narrow coastal plain which is the 
only cultivated area in the country. Behind that, parallel to the 
coast, runs the river Zangaro which cuts the country in two, north 
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to south, with the plain on one side and the mountains on the 
other.” 

Manson stared intently at the map. He could identify the 
Crystal Mountain, but made no mention of it. “What about 
roads?” 

“There is one road, here, which runs along the spine of the 
peninsula for six miles inland, going straight east. Then there is the 
junction with the other main road. You turn left there to go to the 
northern border. To the south it peters out on the banks of the 
estuary.” 

“Surely there must be a road to the mountains?” 

“Too small to be marked. There’s a right turn off the north- 
bound road that takes you to a rickety bridge over the river.” 

“Is that the only way to get from one half of the country to 
the other?” Manson asked in wonderment. 

“The only way for wheeled traffic. The natives go by canoe.” 

“What are the natives? What tribes live there?” 

“There are two,” said Endean. “East of the river is the country 
of the Vindu. The Vindu are practically in the stone age and most 
of them stay in the bush. The plain, including. the peninsula, is 
Caja country. The Caja hate the Vindu and vice versa. The Caja 
were in favour with the colonial power but they're a shiftless 
bunch. The Vindu are more primitive. President Kimba is Vindu, 
and he won the election by organizing tough squads of Vindu 
who saw to it that he got the vote.” 

“Population?” 

“Almost uncountable, but officially thirty thousand Caja and 
a hundred and ninety thousand Vindu.” 

“What about the economy?” 

“Bankrupt,” replied Endean. “Exports down to almost nothing 
and nobody letting them have any imports.. There have been gifts 
of medical supplies and so on from the UN, the Russians and the 
colonial powers, but as the government always sells the stuff 
elsewhere and pockets the cash, even these three have given up.” 

“A real banana republic, eh,’ murmured Sir James. 

“In every sense. Corrupt government. People diseased and 
undernourished. There are resources like timber and fish—and 
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under the colonial power there was enough coffee and cocoa, cotton 
and bananas to sell to European buyers and pay for necessary 
imports. Now nobody works. They grow just enough to subsist on.” 

“Who worked the plantations in colonial days?” 

“Ah, the colonial power brought in about twenty thousand 
black workers from elsewhere. They live there still. With their 

families there must be about fifty thousand. 
But they were never enfranchised by the colo- 
nial power, so they never voted at independence. 
If there is any work done, they still do it.” 
“Where do they live?’ asked Manson. - 
“About fifteen thousand still live in their 
huts on the estates, even though there's hard- 
ly any work worth doing, with all the mach- 
inery broken down. The rest have drifted 
towards Clarence and grub a living as best 
they can. They live in a series of shanty towns 
scattered down the road at the back of the 
capital.” 

“How many Europeans are still there?” 

“About forty diplomats and a couple 
of UN technicians. Kimba’s fanatically anti- 

white. There was a ruckus about six weeks ago 
and one UN man was beaten half to death.” 

“Has the country any friends, diplomatically 
‘speaking?’ 

Endean shook his head. “Even the Organization of African 
Unity is embarrassed by the whole place. No one wants to invest 
anything, because nothing is safe from confiscation by any Tom, 
Dick or Harry wearing a party badge, whose methods of intimida- 
tion are mindboggling! I suppose you might say, though, that the 
Russians had an interest in the place. They have the biggest 
mission and probably a bit of say over foreign policy about which 
the president knows nothing, except what he’s told by a couple of 
Moscow-trained Zangaran advisers. 

“And who precisely has produced this paradise on earth?” 

For answer Endean produced a photograph. 
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Sir James Manson found himself looking at a middle-aged 
African in a silk top hat and black frock coat. It was evidently 
inauguration day, for several colonial officials stood in the back- 
ground, by the steps of a large mansion. The face beneath the 
shining black silk was long and gaunt, with deep lines each side 
of the nose. But the eyes held the attention. There was a glazed 
fixity about them, such as one sees in the eyes of fanatics. 

“West Africas own Papa Doc,’ said Endean. “Mad as a hatter, 
and nasty as a rattlesnake. Liberator from the white man’s yoke, 
communicant with spirits, swindler, police chief and torturer: 

~ His Excellency President Jean Kimba.”’ 

Sir James Manson stared at the face of the man who, all unknow- 
ing, was sitting on ten billion dollars-worth of platinum. “I wonder,” 
he thought, “if the world would really notice his passing on.” 


_ ENDEAN LEFT Manson to digest the lengthy report, and in the 
- morning found his presence again desired in the sanctum on the 
tenth floor. 

“There are two things I need to know more about, Simon,” 
Sir James said without preamble. “You spoke of a ruckus in the 
capital about six weeks ago. I heard another report of this from 
a man who was there at the time. He mentioned an attempted 
assassination of Kimba. What was it all about?” 

Endean had heard the same story, but had thought it too small 
to include in the report. “Every time the president has a bad dream 
there are rumours of an attempt on his life. He has a psychotic 
fear of assassination. But sometimes he invents a rumour if he 
wants to arrest and execute somebody. In this case, it was the 
commander of the army, Colonel Bobi. I was told that the quarrel 
was about Kimba's not getting a big enough rake-off from a deal 
Bobi put through. A shipment of drugs and medicines had arrived 
for the UN hospital. The army stole half and Bobi sold it on the 

= black market. But when the head of the UN hospital protested to 
-Kimba and quoted the value of the missing stuff, Kimba found out 
that it was a lot more than Bobi had split with him. So he went mad 
- and sent his guards after Bobi.” 
“What happened to Bobi?” asked Manson. 
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“He had already fled over the border.” 

“What's he like?” asked Manson. 

“A human gorilla. No brains, but a certain low cunning.” 

‘But western-trained? Not communist?’ insisted Manson. 

“No, sir. Not a communist. Not anything politically.” 

‘“Bribable? Co-operate for money?” 

“Certainly. He must be living pretty humbly outside Zangaro. 

‘Find out where he is for me. What I want now is a complete 
breakdown of the military security situation in the capital and 
around the president's palace. How many troops, where they are 
quartered, how experienced they are, what fight they would put 
up if under attack, what weapons they carry, in fact, the lot.” 

Endean stared at his chief in amazement. If under attack? 
But his face remained impassive. “I couldn't furnish that informa- 
tion myself, Sir James. It requires a sound judgment of military 
matters. And of African troops. 

Manson stood at the window, staring across the City. 3 know,” 
he said softly. “It needs a soldier to produce that report.” 

“Well, Sir James, you would hardly get an Army man to go 
and do that sort of mission. Not for any money. 
“There is a kind of military man who would,” said Manson. 
“A mercenary. Im prepared to pay well. Go and find me a 

mercenary with initiative and brains. The best in Europe.” 


CAT SHANNON lay on his bed in the small hotel in Montmartre 
and watched the smoke from his cigarette drifting up towards the 
ceiling. He was bored. In the weeks that had passed since his 
return from Africa he had spent most of his money travelling 
around Europe trying to set up another job. 

There was little on offer. Rumours abounded that the CIA 
was hiring mercenaries for training anti-communist Meos in 
Cambodia, and that Persian Gulf sheikhs were looking for mercen- 
aries to fight for them in the hinterland. Shannon would trust the 
CIA like a hole in the head. The Arabs were not much better. There 
appeared to be no good wars. In fact he foresaw in the offing a very 
nasty outbreak of peace. That left the chance of working as a body- 
guard for a European arms dealer, and he had had one approach. 
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Without actually turning it down, the Cat was not keen on the 
idea. The dealer was in trouble because he had double-crossed the 
Provisional IRA. There was sure to be a gunfight, and the French 
police would take a dim view of having their streets littered with 
bleeding Fenians. Moreover, as Shannon was an Ulster Protestant, 
they would never believe he had just been doing his job. 

He lay staring at the ceiling and thinking of home. He still 
thought of the wild sweep of turf and stunted trees that sprawl 
across the border of Tyrone and Donegal as home, though he had 
been sent to England to school at the age of eight. He was still in 
England, a sergeant in the Royal Marines, when his parents had 
died in a car crash on the Belfast road. He had returned for the 
funeral; then he had closed up the house and returned to Portsmouth. 

That was eleven years ago. He was now thirty-three. He had 
served the remainder of his five-year contract in the Marines, and 
on returning to civilian life he had been taken on as a clerk by a 
London merchant house with widespread African interests. He had 
learned the intricacies of company structure, trading and banking, 
setting up holding companies and the value of a discreet Swiss 
account. After a year in London he had been posted as assistant 
manager of the Uganda branch office from which he had walked 
out without a word and driven into the Congo. So for the last six 
years he had lived as a mercenary. The trouble was, once known as a 
mercenary there was no going back. Not that he couldn't get a job. 
But to sit in an office, to go back tothe ledgers and the commutertrains, 
then to look out of the window and recall the bush country, the waving 
palms, the rivers, the smell of sweat and cordite, the wild cruel joy of 
being alive after an attack—that was what was impossible. He knew 
he would eat his heart out if it ever came to that. So he lay on his bed 
and smoked some more and wondered where the next job was 
coming from. 
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Simon Endean was aware that in London it was possible to find 
out anything known to man, including the name and address of a 
first-class mercenary. The only problem was where to start looking. 
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After a reflective hour drinking coffee in his office, he took a 
taxi to Fleet Street. Through a friend on one of London’s biggest 
newspapers, he got access to virtually every press cutting about 
mercenaries for the past ten years. He read them all, and paid 
special attention to the names of the writers. At this stage he was 
not looking for the name of a mercenary. There were too many 
pseudonyms and nicknames. He was looking for a reporter who 
knew what he was talking about. At the end of two hours he had 
found one. A phone call to his friend produced the writer s address. 
It was a small flat in North London. 


SIMON ENDEAN pressed the bell next to the writer s name early the 
following morning and a minute later a voice said, “Yes” from the 
metal grill set in the woodwork. 

“Good morning,” said Endean into the grill, “my name is Harris. 
Walter Harris. I wonder if I might have a word with you?” 

Upstairs, he came straight to the point. “I am a businessman in 
the city. I am here representing a consortium with interests in a 
state in West Africa.” 

The writer nodded warily and sipped his coffee. 

“We have been getting reports of the possibility of a coup 
d état in this republic which could well be communist-backed. 
You follow me?” | 

“Yes. Go on.” 

“The general feeling is that, for the coup to succeed, it would 
be necessary for the plotters first to assassinate the president. 
Therefore the question of palace security is vital. The Foreign 
Office says it is out of the question to send a professional British 
officer to check on such matters.” _ 

“So?” The writer sipped at his coffee and lit a cigarette. 

“So the president would consider accepting the services of a 
professional soldier, on contract, to advise on all matters regarding 
the safety of his person.” 

The reporter had strong doubts of the truth of Harris's story. If 
palace security was really what was sought, the British Government 
would not be against providing the expert to advise on improving 
it. Furthermore, there was a firm at 22 Sloane Street, London, 
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called Watchguard International, whose speciality was precisely 
that. He pointed this out to his visitor. 

‘Evidently,’ said Endean, “I must be a little more candid.” 

“It would help,” said the writer. 

“The point is, you see, that the government might agree to 
send an expert merely to advise, but if further training of the 
palace guard were needed, a Britisher sent by the government 
could not do that. As for Watchguard, if one of their men were on 
the staff of the palace guard and despite his presence a coup were 
tried you know what the rest of Africa would think about that. To 
them Watchguard is the FO.” 

“So what do you want from me?” asked the writer. 

“The name of a good mercenary soldier,’ said Endean. “One 
with brains and initiative who Il do a good job for his money.” 

“I write for my living,’ said the reporter. ; 

Endean gently withdrew two hundred pounds in ten-pound 
notes from his pocket and laid them on the table. “Then write 
for me,” he said. 

“What? An article?” 

“No. Names and track records. Or you can talk if you like.” 

“TIl write.” The reporter sat at his typewriter consulting from a 
set of files for twenty minutes, then handed Endean three sheets of 
paper. “These are the best around today, the older generation of 
the Congo six years ago, and some new up-and-comers. 

Endean took the sheets and studied them intently. 

Robert Denard. Frenchman. Police background. Was in 
Katanga secession 1961/62. Left after failure of secession and 
exile of Tshombe. Commanded French mercenary operation in 
Yemen. Returned Congo 1964. Took. part in second Stanleyville 
revolt (the mercenaries mutiny) in 1967. Wounded badly. Living 
in Paris. 

Jacques Schramme. Belgian. Nicknamed Black Jack. Formed 
own unit of Katangese in 1961, prominent in secession attempt. 
Launched 1967 Stanleyville mutiny in which Denard joined. 
After wounding of Denard led march to Bukavu. 

Mike Hoare. British-turned-South African. Adviser in Katanga 
secession, close friend of Tshombe. Formed English-speaking 
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Fifth Commando unit. Retired December 1965, handing Fifth 
over to Peters. | 

John Peters. Joined Hoare in 1964. Fearless, totally ruthless. 
Several officers under Hoare refused to serve under Peters. 
Retired wealthy late in 1966. : 

Charles Roux. French. Fought under Hoare in 1964. Quarrelled 
with Hoare, joined Denard. Took part in 1966 Katangese revolt in 
Stanleyville. Smuggled out of Congo by Peters. Returned to join 
Schramme, May 1967. Wounded at Bukavu. Now lives in Paris 
and claims leadership over all French mercenaries. 

Carlo Shannon. British. Served under Hoare in Fifth, 1964. 
Declined to serve under Peters, transferred to Sixth. Served under 
Schramme at Bukavu. Fought throughout siege. Repatriated April 
1968. Commanded own unit throughout Nigerian civil war. 
Believed staying in Paris. 

There were four or five others, Belgian, German, South African, 
French, described by the writer as, like Shannon, “the younger 
generation”. 

When he had finished reading, Endean looked ùp. 

“These men would all be available for such a job?” he asked. 

The writer shook his head. “I doubt it. I included all those 
who could. Whether they would is another matter.” 

“Tell me something,” Endean said. “Which man would you 
choose?” 

“Cat Shannon,” the writer said without hesitation. “He can 
think unconventionally and has a lot of audacity.” 

“Where is he?’ asked Endean. 
The writer mentioned a hotel and a bar in Paris he could try. 

“And if Shannon’s not available, who's your second choice?” 

The writer thought for a while. “The only other one who'd almost 
certainly be available and has the experience would be Roux.” 


CaT SHANNON walked pensively up the Rue Blanche towards the 
Place Clichy. It was just after five on a mid-March evening, with 
a cold wind blowing. The weather matched Shannon’s mood. 
He crossed the square and ducked up a side street towards his 
hotel, near the summit of Montmartre. He was thinking about 
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Dr. Dunois who had just given him a thorough check-up. A former 
paratrooper and Army doctor, Dunois had gone on expeditions 
to the Himalayas and Andes as team medico and later volunteered 
for several tough missions in Africa. He had become known as the 
mercenaries doctor. If they had a medical problem they usually 
went to see him as Shannon just had. 

Shannon turned into his hotel and crossed to the desk for his 
key. The old man who was on duty said, “Ah, monsieur, one has 
been calling you from London. He left this message.” 

In the old man’s scrawl, the message said simply, “Careful: 
Harris, and was signed by an English writer Shannon knew. 

“There is another, m sieu. He waits in the salon.” 

The old man gestured towards the small room across the 
lobby and Shannon could see a man about his own age dressed 
in the sober grey of a London businessman. 

The visitor rose as Shannon approached. “Mr. Shannon?” 

“Yes.” 

“My name is Harris, Walter Harris.” 

“You wanted to see me?” 

“T ve been waiting for just that. Can we talk here?” 

“We can. The old man understands no English. Sit down.” 
= “I understand you are a mercenary, Mr. Shannon?’ 

“Yes.” 

“You have been recommended to me. I represent a group of 
London businessmen. We need a man who has some knowledge 
of military matters, and who can travel to a foreign country with- 
out exciting suspicion. One who can analyse a military situation, 
and then keep his mouth shut.” 

“I don't kill on contract,” said Shannon briefly. 

“We don't want you to,’ said Endean. 

“All right, what's the mission? And what's the fee?” 

“First, you would have to come to London for briefing. We 
would pay for your trip and expenses.” Endean drew a wad of 
notes from his pocket. “Fifteen hundred francs for your air fare 
and overnight stay, he said. “If you decline the proposition, 
you get another hundred for your trouble in coming. If you 
accept, we discuss it further.” 
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Shannon nodded. “All right. When?” 

“Tomorrow. Arrive any time during the day and stay at the 
Post House Hotel on Haverstock Hill. At nine the day after 
tomorrow I'll phone and make a rendezvous.” 

Shannon nodded and picked up the francs. “Book the hotel 
room in the name of Keith Brown,” he said. And the man who 
called himself Harris nodded and left the hotel. 

-= He had not seen any reason to mention to Shannon that he had 
talked earlier with another mercenary, Charles Roux. Nor that he 
had decided that Roux was not the man. 


TWENTY-FOUR HOURS later Shannon was staring out of the Post 
House Hotel at the rain and the commuter traffic swishing up 
Haverstock Hill. He had come in on the first plane, using his 
Keith Brown passport. He had acquired a false passport long since. 

On arrival in London he had rung the writer and learnt how 
‘Harris had contacted him. He had then gone to see an agency of 
private enquirers and paid a deposit of twenty pounds, promising 
to phone them the next morning with instructions. 

Harris rang on the dot of nine the following morning. “There's 
a block of flats in Sloane Avenue called Chelsea Cloisters. I have 
booked Flat 317. Please be in the lobby at eleven sharp.” 

Then he rang off. Shannon noted the address and rang the detec- 
tive agency. “I want your man in the lobby of Chelsea Cloisters in 
Sloane: Avenue at ten-fifteen. He had better have his own 
transport. 

“He'll have a motorbike,” said the head of the agency. 

The agency s man, when Shannon met him at ten-fifteen in the 
designated spot, turned out-to be a youth with long hair. Shannon 
surveyed him suspiciously. “Do you know your job?” he asked. The 
boy nodded. He seemed full of enthusiasm and Shannon only hoped 
it was matched by a bit of skill. 

Shannon gave him his newspaper. “Well, sit over there and 
read this,’ he said. “At about eleven a man will come in and 
we ll go into the lift together. He should come out about an hour 
later. By then you must be across the road, astride your bike, 
pretending to be busy with a breakdown. Got it?” 
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“Yes. I've got it.” 

“The man will either take his own car or a taxi. In either case, 
follow him to his final destination.” 

The youth grinned and sank into a chair behind the newspaper. 

Forty minutes later Simon Endean walked in. Shannon noticed 
that he dismissed a taxi and hoped the youth had noticed it too. 
Endean strolled to the lift. Shannon joined him. 

In Flat 317, the man called Harris opened his briefcase and took 
out a map which he handed to Shannon. Shannon gave it three 
minutes and had taken in all the map could tell him. Then came 
the briefing, a judicious mixture of fact and fiction. The men he 
represented, Harris claimed, all did business with Zangaro, and all 
had suffered as a result of President Kimba. He went on to describe, 
truthfully, conditions in the republic. The punchline came at the 
end. 

“A group of officers in the army are considering toppling Kimba 
in a coup. They put their problem to us. It is that they are virtually 
untrained in military terms, despite their officer status, and do not 
know how to topple the man because he spends so much time 
hiding in the palace surrounded by his guards. Frankly we would 
not be sorry to see Kimba fall. Nor would his people. We want a 
complete report on Kimba’s military strength.” 

If the officers on the spot couldn’t assess that, they were 
incompetent to carry out a coup, Shannon thought in disbelief. But 
he said only, “T d have to go in as a tourist and there can t be many 
of those. Could I go as a company visitor to one of your friends 
business houses?’ 

“Not possible,” said Harris. “If anything went wrong, there d 
be hell to pay. But you'll do it, will you?” 

“If the money's right, yes. There was risk but that, and his 
knowledge, was what he was being paid for. 

“Tomorrow morning a return ticket from London to the capital 
of the neighbouring republic will be at your hotel. There are no 
direct flights to Zangaro,” said Harris. “You have to get a visa in 
Paris then fly down by Air Afrique. With your tickets will be five 
hundred pounds in French francs for expenses, plus five hundred 
for yourself.” 
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“A thousand pounds for me,’ said Shannon. “That's two months 
at flat salary if I were on a normal contract.” 

‘But you ll only be away ten days,” protested Harris. 

“Ten days of high risk if this place is half what you say it is. 
Anyone caught on this job will be very dead, very painfully.” 

“O.K. Five hundred down, five hundred when you return.” 

Ten minutes later Harris was gone. 

At three that afternoon Shannon rang the detective agency. 

“Ah, yes, Mr. Brown,” said the voice on the phone. “My man 
followed the subject to the City where he entered ManCon 
House, headquarters of Manson Consolidated Mining.” 

“Do you know if he works there?” asked Shannon. 

“It would seem he does,’ said the agency chief. “My man 
noticed that the commissionaire touched his cap to the subject 
and held the door for him. He did not do that for a stream of 
secretaries and junior executives who were emerging for lunch.” 

The youth had done a good job, Shannon conceded. He gave 
several further instructions and mailed fifty pounds more to the 
agency. The next morning he opened a bank account and 
deposited five hundred pounds in it. Then he flew to Paris. 


DR. GORDON CHALMERS was not a drinking man. He seldom 
touched anything stronger than beer and when he did, he 
became talkative, as his employer had found out over the Côte 
du Rhone. The evening that Shannon took off for West Africa, 
Dr. Chalmers was having dinner with an old college friend, also a 
scientist and working in industrial research. 

Fifteen years earlier, when they had both been working hard on 
their degrees, they had joined thousands of other concerned young 
people marching for the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. In 
their indignation over the state of the world they had dabbled with 
the Young Communist movement. Chalmers had grown out of it, 
married, and merged into the salaried middle class. 

The combination of worries that had come his way over the 
previous fortnight caused him to take more than his usual single 
glass of wine with dinner. It was over the brandy that he felt he had 
to confide his worries to someone; someone who was a fellow 
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scientist and would understand the problem. Of course it was 
highly confidential. The friend was solicitous and when he heard 
about the crippled daughter, his soft brown eyes clouded over 
with sympathy, and he reached across to grip Chalmers’s forearm. 

“Don’t worry about it, Gordon. Anyone would have done the 
same thing.” Chalmers felt better, his problem somehow shared. 

Though he had asked his friend how he had fared over the years, . 
the man had been slightly evasive. Chalmers had not pressed him. 
Had he done so, it was unlikely the friend would have told him he 
was now a committed member of the Communist Party. 
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The Convair 440 that ran a connecting air service from the neigh- 
bouring republic to Zangaro banked steeply over Clarence. Shannon 
looked down and saw the capital of Zangaro occupying the end of 
the peninsula, surrounded on three sides by the palm-fringed waters 
of the gulf. The spit of land was three miles wide at its base, and a 
mile wide where the town was situated near the tip. The coastline 
was composed of mangrove swamps. At the end of the peninsula 
was a small port, with two long curving spits of shingle running out 
into the sea. Outside the arms of the bay, Shannon could see the 
water ruffled by the breeze, while inside the water was a flat calm. 

The town disappeared from view as the Convair made its final 
approach. The heat on the ground was overpowering. About a dozen 
soldiers lounged about the small airport building and Shannon kept 
half an eye on them as he filled in an immensely long form. It was 
at customs that the trouble started. A civilian instructed him curtly 
to go into aside room. As he did so, four soldiers swaggered in after 
him. Then he realized what it was about them that rung a bell in his 
memory. Long ago in the Congo, just before the worst of the 
massacres had been launched by the Congolese on the Katangese, 
he had noticed this same menacing mindlessness, the sense of 
power without reason that can suddenly turn to frenetic violence. 

The civilian customs officer dumped the contents of Shannon’ s 
grip on the rickety table. He took out the electric shaver and tried 
the “on” switch. It buzzed furiously. Without a trace of expression, 
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he put it in his pocket and gestured to Shannon to empty his pockets 
onto the table. He grunted at the travellers cheques and handed 
them back. The coins he pocketed. There were two five thousand 
French-African franc notes and several hundreds. He scooped up 
the two thousands. One of the soldiers grabbed the rest. 

Shannon looked at the customs man. The man lifted his singlet 
and showed the butt of a Browning 9 mm short, jammed into his 
trouser band. He tapped it. “Police,” he said. 

Shannon itched to smash the man in the face. But instead, he 
gestured to what remained of his belongings on the table and 
raised his eyebrows. The man nodded, and Shannon began to 
repack. Behind him he felt the soldiers back off. 

It seemed an age before the customs man nodded towards the 
door, and Shannon left. Sweat was running down his spine. 

Outside in the small square, there was no transport. Shannon 
heard a soft Irish-American voice behind him. “Can I give you a 
lift into town, my son?” 

The only other white on the plane, an American girl, had been 
met by a Catholic priest in a Volkswagen Beetle. 

As they all drove off, the priest glanced across at Shannon vun 
understanding. ‘They shook you down.” 

“The lot,” said Shannon. The losses were not important, but both 
men had recognized the mood of the soldiery. 

“One has to be very careful here. Have you an hotel?” 

When Shannon told him he had not, the priest drove him to the 
Independence. “Gomez is the manager, he’s a good enough sort.” 
Usually when a new face arrives in an African city, there are invita- 
tions from other Europeans to come back to the bungalow and have 
a drink, but the priest made no such gesture. The mood of Zangaro, 
Shannon learned, affected the whites as well. He would learn more 
of this from Jules Gomez beginning that same evening. Gomez had 
bought the hotel five years before independence and had improved 
it vastly. After independence, he had been brusquely informed that 
it was to be nationalized, and he would be paid in local currency. 
He never was but he hung on, hoping that one day things might 
improve, and something would be left of his only asset. 

After the bar closed, Shannon asked Gomez to join him for a 
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drink in his room. For no explicable reason the soldiers had left him 
the bottle of whisky he had had in his case. When Gomez had sunk 
half the bottle, Shannon probed gently for information. Gomez 
confirmed, lowering his voice in automatic fear, that President 
Kimba was in residence at his presidential palace and that he hardly 
ever left it except for an occasional trip under massive guard to his 
home village in Vindu country. Harris's briefing was so far correct. 

By the time Gomez weaved his way back to his own room, further 
nuggets had been culled.. The three units known as the civilian 
police force, the gendarmerie and the customs force, although all 
carried sidearms, had, Gomez swore, no ammunition in their 
weapons. Being Caja, they were not trusted to have any. The power 
in the city was exclusively in the hands of Kimba’s Vindu. The 
dreaded secret police wore civilian clothes and carried automatics. 
The soldiers of the Army had bolt-action rifles such as Shannon had 
seen at the airport. The presidents own guards had submachine 
guns. The latter, ultra-loyal to Kimba, lived in the palace grounds. 

The next morning Shannon went out for a walk. Within seconds 
he found a small boy scampering by his side. Only later did he learn 
this was a service Gomez supplied to all his guests. If the tourist was 
arrested and carted off, the boy would speed through the bushes with 
the news. Gomez would then slip the information to the Swiss or West 
German embassy so that someone could begin to negotiate the tourist s 
release before he was beaten half dead. 

From Gomez, Shannon had obtained a small map of the town, 
and with the boy at his heels, he tracked down the main buildings 
of Clarence. At the bank, the post office, half a dozen ministries, the 
port and the UN hospital, groups of six or seven soldiers lounged 
about. He estimated there were about a hundred soldiers scattered 
in twelve groups around the centre of town, each carrying an old 
Mauser 7.92 bolt-action rifle. The soldiers were shabby, unwashed 
and unprepossessing, an undisciplined rabble. Shannon estimated 
their level of training and fighting capacity at nil. In a real firefight 
they would almost certainly quit and run. 

The most interesting thing he observed was the state of their 
ammunition pouches—flat, empty of magazines. Each Mauser had 
its fixed magazine, of course, but Mausers only hold five shells. 
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That afternoon Shannon patrolled the port. The two spits of sand 
which formed the natural harbour were about twenty feet high 
where they left the shoreline and six feet above the water at the 
tip. From the tip of one spit the president's palace was invisible, 
hidden behind a warehouse, but from the other, the uppermost 
storey could be seen. To the south of the warehouse was a shingly 
beach where fishing canoes lay. It was a good place for a landing, 
Shannon thought idly. : 

Behind the warehouse a road ran back towards the palace, which 
Shannon took. As he breasted the top of the rise the full façade of 
the palace came into view, two hundred yards away across a flat 
space. He walked on and reached the lateral road which ran along 
the shore. At the junction four soldiers waited, smarter, better 
dressed, armed with Kalashnikov AK 47 assault rifles. They watched 
him as he turned towards his hotel. The palace guards. Evidently 
_ no closer access to the palace was allowed than the junction. 

He noted details of the palace. Thirty yards wide, its ground floor 
windows bricked up, the building was dominated at ground level 
by a tall, wide, bolt-studded timber door. On the floor above there 
were seven windows, on the top floor ten, much smaller, below the 
red tiled roof. Before the sun went down, he had made a complete 
tour of the palace from afar. He saw that a new wall eight feet 
high, topped with broken bottles, ran from each side of the man- 
sion inland for eighty yards, another wall joining them together at 
the rear. Interestingly, there were no gates other than the front 
one to the entire compound. 

Shannon grinned at the small boy. “You know, kid, that bloody 
fool thinks he has protected himself with a big wall and only one 
entrance. All he’s done is pin himself inside a big brick trap.” 

The boy grinned widely, not understanding a word. 

That night Gomez invited Shannon to his room. Shannon stuck 
to his cover as a tourist, so he collected his information in dribs and 
drabs. He learned that Kimba kept both the national treasury and 
armoury of ammunition under his own lock and key. The national 
radio station was also in the palace. Apart from the hundred soldiers 
scattered around the capital, there were another hundred outside 
the town. These two hundred were half the army. The other half 
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were in army barracks, low tin shanties enclosed by a reed fence 
four hundred yards from the palace. These and the sixty-odd palace 
guards constituted Kimba’s entire defence force. There was no 
artillery, no armoured cars. 

It was on his third evening that Shannon met his soldier. He had 
managed a close look at the back and sides of the palace. Trying at 
the front, he had been intercepted by two of the palace guards who 
had brusquely ordered him on his way. There was always a group 
of them sitting at the road junction where he had seen them the 
first day. More importantly, he had established that they could not 
see the harbour from where they stood. 

On the road back to the Independence he passed several bars. 
Just beyond them, the soldier stopped him. Evidently drunk, he 
swayed up to Shannon, gripping his Mauser two-handed and 
grunting what Shannon assumed to be a demand for money. He did 
catch the word “‘beer’’. Before Shannon could reach for his money, 
the man jabbed the gun at him. From then on it was quick and 
silent. Shannon moved the barrel away from his stomach, jerking 
hard and pulling the soldier off balance. The man squealed with 
rage and swung the barrel club-wise. Shannon stepped in close, 
blocked the swing by gripping the soldier by both biceps, and 
brought up his knee. As the gun dropped he slammed the base of 
his hand under the soldier's jawbone. A stab of pain went up his 
arm and shoulder.as he heard the neck crack. The Zangaran went 
down like a sack. - 

Shannon looked up and down the road, but no one was coming. 
He rolled the body into the rain ditch beside the road, examined the 
rifle, and pumped the cartridges out of the magazine. At three they 
stopped coming. There had been nothing in the breech. He removed 
the bolt and looked down the barrel. Several months of dirt and rust 

_ met his eye. He replaced the cartridges, tossed the rifle onto the 
corpse and walked home. 

‘Better and better,’ he murmured as he slipped into bed. He 
doubted there would be a police enquiry. The broken neck would 
be put down to a drunken fall into the ditch. 

Nevertheless, the next day he stayed in and talked to Gomez. 
The following morning he took the Convair 440 back to the north. 
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As he watched the republic disappear, something Gomez had 

mentioned in passing ran like a current through his head. There 

were not, and never had been, any mining operations in Zangaro. 
Forty hours later he was back in London. 


AMBASSADOR LEONID DOBROVOLSKY always felt slightly uneasy 
when he had his weekly interview with President Kimba. He had 
few doubts of the man’s insanity but unlike others he had orders 
from Moscow to do his utmost to establish a working relationship — 
with the unpredictable African. Behind his broad mahogany desk, 
President Kimba seemed almost dwarfish, the more so as he held 
himself hunched in his chair in a state of total immobility. Dobro- 
volsky waited for the almost catatonic stillness to end, which could 
end one of two ways. Either the man who ruled Zangaro would 
speak perfectly lucidly or scream like someone possessed. 

Kimba nodded slowly. “Please proceed,” he said. | 

Dobrovolsky breathed a sigh of relief. But he had bad news to 
give. That could change things. “I am informed by my govern- 
ment, Mr. President, that they have received information that a 
mining survey report recently sent to Zangaro by a British company 
may not be accurate. I am referring to the survey carried out 
by a firm called Manson Consolidated of London.” 

The president stared at the Russian without a flicker. 

The ambassador went on to describe the report that had been 

delivered by a Mr. Bryant to the Minister for Natural Resources. 

“In essence then, Your Excellency, I am instructed to inform you 
that my government believes the report was not a true representa- 
tion of what was found in the Crystal Mountain.” 

“In what way was this report inaccurate?’ whispered Kimba. 

“We are not sure of the details, Your Excellency, but it would 
appear that there was more in the mineral samples than the British 
were prepared to inform you.” 

The ambassador waited for the explosion. It did not come. 

“They cheated me,’ whispered Kimba. 

“Of course, Your Excellency,” cut in Dobrovolsky hurriedly, “the 
only way of being sure is for another survey party to examine the 
same area. To this end I am instructed to ask Your Excellency to 
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grant permission for a survey team from the Institute of Mining of 
Sverdlovsk to come to Zangaro.” 

Kimba digested this. Finally he dit: ‘Granted. ” 

Dobrovolsky bowed. By his side Volkov, Second Secretary at the 
embassy, but also a member of the KGB, shot him a glance. 

“The second matter that concerns us is your personal security,” 
said Dobrovolsky. At last the dictator reacted. His head jerked up 
and he shot suspicious glances round the room. “My security?’ 

“To guarantee the continued security of the invaluable person of 
Your Excellency and in view of the recent treason by one of your 
Army officers, we would respectfully propose that a member of my 
embassy staff be permitted to reside inside the palace and lend his 
assistance to Your Excellency s own personal guard.” 

The reference to Bobis “treason” brought Kimba out of his 
trance. He talked faster and faster, his voice rising as he glared at 
the Russians. He spoke Vindu, but the Russians understood the gist: 
the ever present danger of treachery, the warnings about plots he ` 
had received from the spirits. 

When they emerged into the sunlight, both men were sweating. 

“Im glad that’s over,’ muttered Volkov. “Anyway, we got 
permission. IIl install my man tomorrow.” 

“And I'll get the mining engineers sent in,” said Dobrovolsky. 
“Let's hope there really is something fishy about that British report. 
If there's not, I don’t know how I'll explain that to the president.” 

Volkov grunted: “Rather you than me,” he said. 


SHANNON CHECKED into the Lowndes Hotel in London as agreed 
with Harris before he left. The agreement was that he would be 
away about ten days, and that Harris was to phone the hotel and 
ask for Mr. Keith Brown each morning at nine. Shannon arrived at 
noon, which meant that he had till the next day to himself. 

After lunch he called the detective agency. He asked the head of 
it to read his findings over the phbne. The man cleared his throat 
and began. 

“On the morning following the client's request, my operative 
waited close to the entrance of the underground car park beneath 
ManCon House. The operative got a clear view of the subject as he 
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swung a Chevrolet Corvette into the car park. The operative took 
the number. The vehicle is registered in the name of Simon ms 
Endean of South Kensington.” | 

“Do you know what this man Endean does at ManCon House?” 

“Yes, he is the personal aide of Sir James Manson, chairman and 
_ managing director of Manson Consolidated.” 

‘“Curiouser and curiouser,’ Shannon murmured, as he strolled 

to Jermyn Street to cash a cheque and buy some shirts. 


SIMON ENDEAN had been busy while Shannon was away. He was 
imparting the results of his labours to Sir James that afternoon. 

“T ve found the man Bobi,” he told his chief. 

The mining boss furrowed his brow. “Who?” 

“The former commander of the army of Zangaro. Colonel Bobi. 
He's in Dahomey,” said Endean. “Place called Cotonou. In a rented 
villa. He lives quietly, probably because it is the safest way of 
ensuring the Dahomey government doesn’t hand him back to 
Kimba. ” 

“And Shannon, the mercenary?’ asked Manson. 

“Due any day. He hadn't arrived this morning at nine.” 

“Try him now,” said Manson. 

The hotel said Mr. Brown had indeed arrived, but had gone out. 

“Leave a message,’ Manson growled at Endean. “That you Il 
ring him tonight at seven. I want his report as soon as possible.” 

Shannon was in his room to take the call at seven. He spent the 
rest of the evening making up his notes, and the following morning 
he wrote his report. He began with a straight narrative of his visit 
and a detailed description of the capital, with diagrams. He then 
gave an equally detailed description of the military situation. The 


one thing he did not mention was his stroll among the shanties of 


the immigrant workers, chattering to each other in their native 
tongues, brought with them from many miles away. 

He finished the report with a summary: “The essence of the 
problem of toppling Kimba has been simplified by the man him- 
self. If Kimba should lose control of the coastal plain producing the 
bulk of the nation’s few resources, he must lose the country. His 
men could not hold this area in the face of the hatred of the entire 
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Caja population. And he has no strength within the town of 
Clarence if he should lose the palace. In short, his policy of centrali- 
zation has reduced the number of targets to be subdued to one—his 
palace complex. The means of taking this have also been reduced 
to one, by virtue of the wall surrounding it, and its single door. It 
has to be stormed. 

‘The palace and grounds could be taken with little life loss after 
being first pulverized with mortar fire. Against mortars the encircling 
wall, far from being a protection, becomes a death-trap to those 
inside. The door could be taken apart by a bazooka rocket. I saw no 
signs of either of these weapons, nor of any person capable of using 
them. f 

“Conclusion: any faction within the republic seeking to take over, 
must destroy Kimba and his guards inside the palace compound. 
To achieve this they would require expert assistance at a technical 
level which they have not achieved, and such assistance would have 
to arrive, complete with all necessary equipment, from outside the 
country. With these conditions fulfiìled, Kimba could be toppled in 
a firefight lasting no longer than one hour.” 


“IS SHANNON aware that there is no faction inside Zangaro that 
wants to topple Kimba?” asked Sir James the next day. 

“I told him there was an army faction inside, and that the 
businessmen I represented wanted a military assessment of their 
chances of success. But he’s no fool. He'll have seen there's no one 
there capable of doing the job.” 

“T like the sound of this Shannon,” said Manson. “He's obviously 
got nerve. Question is, could he do the job himself?” 

“He did say when I was questioning him that the calibre of the 
Zangaran Army was so low that any assisting technical force would 
have to do the whole job and then hand over to the new men.” 

“Did he now? Did he?’ mused Manson. “Then he suspects 
already the reason for his going down there was not the stated one. 

“May I put a question, Sir James?” Endean said. 

“What is it?” asked Manson. 

“Just this: what did he go down there for? Why do you need a 
military report on how Kimba could be toppled and killed?” 
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Sir James Manson stared out of the window for some time. 
Finally he said, “Get Martin Thorpe up here. 

Manson knew why he had taken Endean and Thorpe as young 
men and promoted them to positions beyond their years. It was 
not simply because of their intelligence; it was because he recog- 
nized an unscrupulousness in each of them that matched his own. 
He had made them his team, serving him personally in all things. 
The problem was, could he trust them with this one, the big one? 

As Thorpe entered the office, he decided he had to. Standing 
with his back to the window, he said. “I want you two to think this 
one over very carefully. How far would you be prepared to go for 
five million pounds each in a Swiss bank?” 

Endean stared. “A very, very long way, he said softly. 

Thorpe made no reply. “He knew this was what he had joined 
Manson for, and why he had absorbed his encyclopaedic knowledge 
of company business. The big one, the grand slam. He nodded. 

“How?” breathed Endean. 

Manson talked steadily for an hour. He ended with the final six 
paragraphs of Dr. Chalmers’s report on the samples from the Crystal 
Mountain. Thorpe whistled softly. 

For Thorpes benefit Manson read much of Endean’s and — 
Shannon’s reports. He stressed the Russian influence, also the 
recent exiling of Bobi who could be returned as a plausible alter- 
native in the seat of power. “If it is to work at all, it must be a 
question of mounting two parallel, highly secret operations,” 
Manson said finally. “In one, Shannon, stage-managed throughout 
by Simon, mounts a project to destroy that palace and to make Bobi 
the new president. In the other, Martin would have to buy a shell 
company without revealing who had gained control or why. 

Endean furrowed his brow. “Why the second operation?’ 

“Tell him, Martin,’ said Manson. Thorpe was grinning, for his 
astute mind had caught Manson's drift. 

“A shell company, Simon, is a company, usually old and with 
few assets, whose shares are cheap, say, a shilling each.” 

“So why buy one?” asked Endean, still puzzled. 

“Say a company is bought secretly through a Swiss bank, and 
this company has a million shares valued at one shilling each. 
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Unknown to the other shareholders or to the Stock Exchange, Sir 
James, via the Swiss bank, owns six hundred thousand of these 
million shares. Then President Bobi sells to that company— 
Company X—an exclusive ten-year mining franchise in Zangaro. 
A survey team from Company X goes out and discovers the Crystal 
Mountain. What happens to the shares of Company X when the 
news hits the stock market?” 

Endean got the message. “They go up,” he said with a grin. 

“Right up,’ said Thorpe. “With a bit of help they go from a 
shilling to well over one hundred pounds a share. Now do your 
arithmetic. Six hundred thousand shares at a shilling each cost 
thirty thousand pounds to buy. Sell six hundred thousand shares 
at one hundred pounds each and what do you bring home? A cool 
sixty million pounds, in a Swiss bank. Right, Sir James?” 

“That's right,’ nodded Manson. “And a larger company might 
put in a bid for the whole block of six hundred thousand shares. 
Thorpe nodded thoughtfully. “Whose bid would you accept?” 

“My own,’ said Manson. “ManCon’s bid would be the only 
acceptable one. That way the concession would remain firmly 
British, and ManCon would have gained a fine asset.” 

“Paying yourself sixty million quid?” queried Endean. 

“No, said Thorpe quietly, “ManCon’s shareholders would be 
paying Sir James sixty million quid, without knowing it.” - 

“What's that called in financial terms?” asked Endean. 

“There is a word for it, on the Stock Exchange.” Thorpe 
admitted. 

Sir James Manson tendered them each a glass of whisky. 

“Are you on, gentlemen?” he asked. Both young men nodded. 
“Then here's to the Crystal Mountain.” And they drank. 

“Report to me here tomorrow morning at nine sharp, Manson 
told them. At the panelled door Thorpe turned. 

“You know, Sir James, it’s going to be bloody dangerous. If one 
word gets out...” 

Sir James Manson stood again with his back to the window. His 
legs were astride, his fists on his hips. 

“Knocking off a bank,” he said, “is merely crude. Knocking off 
an entire republic has, I feel, a certain style.” 
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“What you are saying is that there is no faction within the army 
that has ever thought of toppling President Kimba?’ Cat Shannon 
and Simon Endean were drinking coffee in Shannon's hotel room. 

Endean nodded. “What difference does that make? You said the 
technical assistants would have to do all the work themselves in 
any case. 

“It makes a hell of a difference,” said Shannon. “Capturing the 
palace is one thing. Keeping it is another. Someone has to step into 
the vacuum and take power. 

“We have a man in view,’ Endean said cautiously. 

“Is he in the republic now?” 

“He's in exile. In Dahomey. © 

“He would have to be installed in the palace and broadcasting 
that he has taken over the country by midday of the day following 
the night attack on the palace.” 

“That could be arranged.” 

“One more thing. Troops loyal to the new regime must be visibly 
present by sunrise of that day. Otherwise, we d be stuck—white 
mercenaries holed up inside the palace unable to show themselves 
for political reasons and cut off from retreat in the event of a 
counter-attack. Does your exile have such a back-up force?” 

“You have to let us take care of that,” said Endean stiffly. “What 
we are asking you for is a plan of attack, right through to the death 
of Kimba.” 

“Kimba has to get the chop?” 

“Of course. And fortunately he has long since destroyed anyone 
with enough initiative or brains to become a rival. So there will be 
no one to lead a counter-attack.” 

“Yeah. And the people believe he has a juju, given hiss by the 
spirits, ensuring him against death. No one will support your new 
man unless Kimba is known to be dead. They will have to see his 
corpse. That means we have absolutely to guarantee he's in the 
palace when we strike. There's one day he never misses. On the 
eve of Independence Day he will be sleeping in the palace. 

“When is Independence Day?” 
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“Three and a half months away.” 

“Could a project be mounted in that time?’ asked Endean. 
“With luck, just. Do you want me to prepare a project from 
_ start to finish, with estimated costings and time schedule?” 


“Yes. The costing is very important to my . .. er... associates.” 
“All right,” said Shannon. “The report will cost you five hundred 
pounds.” | 


“You ve already been paid,” said Endean coldly. 

“For a report on the military situation in Zangaro,’ replied 
Shannon. “What you re asking for now is something else.” 

“Five hundred is a bit steep.” 

“Rubbish. You know perfectly well if you consult a lawyer, 
architect, or any other technical expert you pay him a fee. I’m an 
expert in war. I know where to get the best men, the best arms, 
how to ship them. The same knowledge would cost you double five 
hundred if you tried to research it yourself—which you couldn't 
anyway because you haven t the contacts.” 

Endean rose. “All right. The money will be here this afternoon. 
I ll come for your completed report tomorrow afternoon at three.” 

As the door closed behind him, Shannon raised his coffee cup in 
mock toast. “Be seeing you, Simon Endean alias Harris.” 

Not for the first time he thanked his stars for the garrulous 
Gomez. Gomez had mentioned the affair of the exiled Bobi. He 
had also mentioned that without Kimba, Bobi was nothing, being 
hated by Caja and Vindu alike. Which left Shannon with the 
problem of a back-up force with black faces to take over on the 

morning after. 
= He spread out his maps and diagrams of Clarence and the 
harbour on the table. The classical military approach would have 
been to land a force on the main coastline, march inland and cover 
the junction of the road from Clarence. That would have sealed 
off the peninsula and the capital from reinforcement. It would also 
have lost the element of surprise. 

Shannon’s talent was that he understood Africa, and that his 
thinking was unconventional. He based his plan on three facts 
about war in Africa that he had learned the hard way. One was 
that in darkness the African soldier is sometimes reduced to near 
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helplessness by his fear of the hidden enemy. The second was that 
the speed of recovery of the disoriented African is slower than a 
European s—thereby exaggerating the normal effects of surprise. 
The third was that noisy firepower can reduce African soldiers to 
panic and headlong flight. 

So Shannon based his plan on a night attack of total surprise in 
conditions of deafening noise. 

As he worked, he whistled a plaintive little tune. Anyone who 
knew him well would have recognized Spanish Harlem. 


MARTIN THORPE was also awake late that night. He knew he had a 
long weekend ahead, two and a half days of poring over cards, each — 
bearing the basic details of one of the four thousand five hundred 
public companies epee: at Companies House in the City of 
London. 

There are two agencies in London who provide information 
about British companies. These are Moodies and the Exchange 
Telegraph, known as Extel. ManCon used the Extel service, so 
Thorpe had access to their cards in the office. But for the business. 
of finding a shell company he decided to buy the Moodies Service 
and have it sent to his home. For security reasons, he had asked a 
firm of lawyers to order a complete set of Moodies cards for him, 
keeping his name out of it. 

As he lay in bed in his elegant. house in Hampstead, Tia like 
Shannon, was planning a campaign, using shareholders and parcels 
of voting stock as Shannon used bazookas and mortars. Thorpe had 
never met the mercenary, but he would have understood him. 


SHANNON handed his fourteen page report to Endean at three on 
the Friday afternoon. He had been tempted to put “For Sir James 
Mansons Eyes Only’ on the cover but resisted. Sniffing a good 
contract, he also continued to call Endean “Harris”. Endean told — 
him to stay in town over the weekend and to be available from 
Sunday midnight onwards. 

Partly from curiosity, partly from the feeling that one day he 
would need the information, Shannon had an urge to learn some- 
thing about Sir James Manson, and why he had hired a mercenary 
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_ to make war in Zangaro on his behalf. A copy of Who's Who gave 
the basic facts about the self-made tycoon and mentioned a 
daughter, a girl who now would be just twenty. He phoned the 
private enquiry agents who had traced Endean for him. 

“I need information about a young lady of whom there have 
probably been references in society gossip columns in the London 
Press. I need to know—quickly—what she does and where she 
lives.” 

“What is the name?” said the enquiry agent. 

“Miss Julia Manson, daughter of Sir James Manson.” 

By five Shannon had what he wanted, and after a moment's 
thought phoned the writer who had recommended him to “Mr. 
Harris”. 

“Hi,” he said gruffly, “it’s Cat Shannon.” 

“Cat!” came the surprised reply. “Where have you been? 

“Around,” said Shannon. “I just wanted to say thanks for 
recommending me to that fellow Harris.” 

“Not at all. Did he offer you a job?” 

Shannon was cautious. “Yeah, a few days’ worth. Its over now. 
But I'm in funds. How about a spot of dinner?’ 

“Why not?” said the writer. 

“Tell me,” said' Shannon, “are you still going out with that girl— 
a model, wasn’t she?” 

“Yeah. The same one. Why? 

“Look. I want to meet a girl who's also a model. Name of Julie 
Manson. Could you ask your girl if she knows her?” 

“Sure. I'll call Carrie and ask her. 

Shannon was lucky. The two girls were handled by the same 
agency. A dinner date, a foursome with Carrie and her boy-friend 
was fixed for the evening. 

The writer had booked a table at a small cellar restaurant called 
the Baker and Oven and the meal was the kind Shannon liked, 
enormous portions of English roast meats washed down with 
Beaujolais. He liked the food and he liked Julie. She was amusing 
and pretty with dark brown hair that fell to her waist. She also 
seemed intrigued by him. 

Carrie had let it slip that Shannon was a mercenary. But he 
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managed to avoid e Ee during dinner. ‘When they left the - 
restaurant, the writer asked Shannon if he would take Julie home — 


before going on to his hotel. He gave him a slow wink. “I think 
you re on,” he whispered. i 


Outside her Mayfair flat Julie suggested shee he might like to — 


come in, so he accompanied her up to the evidently expensive 
apartment. 

Only when they were seated drinking the appalling coffee Julie 
_ prepared did she refer to the way he earned his living. 

“Have you killed people?” she asked. 

“Yes.” 

“In battle?” 

“Mostly.” 

“How many?” 

“I don’t know. I never counted.” 

She savoured it. “T ve never known a man who has killed.” 

“You don’t know that,” countered Shannon. “Anyone who has 
been in a war has probably killed people.” | 

“Have you many scars?’ It was another of the usual questions. 

‘Shannon nodded. “Some.” He had a score of them. 

“Show me,” she said. 

He grinned. “TIl show you mine, if you ll show me yours.” 

“I haven't got any,” Julie said indignantly. | 

‘Prove it,” said Shannon shortly and rose to place his empty 
coffee cup on a table behind the sofa. When he turned back he 
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nearly choked. It had taken her less than a second to unzip her- — 


dress and let it slip to a pool of cloth round her ankles. Beneath it 
she wore a thin gold waist-chain. 

“See,” she said softly, “not a mark anywhere. © 

Shannon swallowed. “I thought you were ‘supposed to be Daddy's 
sweet little girl,” he said. 

She giggled. ‘That's what they all think, especially Daddy,” she 
said. “Now it's your turn.’ 


AT THE SAME HOUR Sir James Manson sat in the library of his 
Gloucestershire mansion, Shannon’s file open on his knee and a 
brandy and soda at his elbow. He started to read: 
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“Object of the Exercise. To storm and capture the presidential 
palace at Clarence, capital of Zangaro, and to liquidate the presi- 
dent and his personal guards. Also, to take possession of the 
armoury, ‘treasury and radio station of the republic, all inside the 
palace. 

Method of Attack. There is no doubt the attack must be launched 
directly from the sea. A landing at the airport is not feasible. The 
necessary quantity of arms and men could not be transported by air 
without causing suspicions as to the nature of the flight. Similarly 
a land attack offers no advantages. Men and arms would have to be 
smuggled into and through the neighbouring republic, which has 
an efficient security system. 

It is felt the only realistic plan must be for an attack by light 
boats, departing from a larger vessel moored out at sea. 

Requirements for the Attack. The force should be not less than a 
dozen men, armed with mortars, bazookas and grenades, and all 
carrying submachine carbines for close quarters use. The men- 
should come off the sea between two and three in the morning, 
when all in Clarence should be asleep, sufficiently before dawn for 
no traces of white mercenaries to be visible by sunrise.” 3 

The report continued for six more pages to describe how Shannon 
proposed to engage personnel, what arms and ammunition he 
needed, what assault craft, uniforms, victuals, how much all this 
would cost, and how he planned to storm the palace. 

On the question of the ship to carry the attacking force he said: 
“Apart from the arms, the acquisition of the ship will prove the 
most difficult part. I would be against chartering since this involves 
crew and a captain who may turn out to be unreliable. I advocate 
buying a small freighter, crewed with men paid by and loyal to the 
patrons. 

He stressed the need for tight security. “It is recommended that 
Mr. Harris remain the sole link between the patrons and me. 
Payments of the necessary money should be made to me by Mr. 
Harris, and my accounting of expenditure returned the same way. 
Similarly, although I would need four subordinate operatives, none 
would know the nature of the project until all were well out to sea. 
The equipment would be bought separately in different countries — 
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= by different operatives. Only myself, Mr. Harris and the patrons 
would know the whole plan.” | 
Sir James Manson grunted approval and turned to the costings. 
He noted that Shannon awarded the project commander a fee of 
ten thousand pounds on top of the two thousand five hundred 
pounds he'd already had. Clearly the man had a healthy sense of 
his own worth. For the purchase of arms he estimated twenty-five 
thousand pounds. He put purchase of the vessel at thirty thousand 
pounds. Other salaries, travel and administrative costs accounted 
for the rest of the total which came to one hundred thousand 
pounds. | 
A second sheet bore the estimated timings. 


Preparatory Stage: Recruitment of personnel 
Setting up bank account 
Purchase of foreign based 


company 20 days 
Purchasing Stage: Purchase of all necessary items 40 days 
Assembly Stage: Assembly of equipment and 

personnel onto the vessel 20 days 
Shipment Stage: Transporting entire project 

by sea to Clarence 20 days 


“Strike day would be Zangaran Independence Day, which if the 
project is set in motion by next Tuesday, will be Day 100.” 

Sir James Manson read the report twice, then locked it in his wall 
safe and went upstairs to bed. 


CAT SHANNON ran his hand idly over the girl’s body that lay half 
across his own. It was a small but highly erotic body, as he had 
discovered during the previous hour. “Funny, he said as he 
stroked her, “here we are, and I don’t know a thing about you.” 

She said, “Like what?” 

“Like where’s home, apart from this pad?” 

“Gloucestershire,” she mumbled. 

“What does your old man do?” There was no answer. He took a 
handful of her hair and pulled her face round to him. 
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“Ow, you're hurting. He runs some company to do with mining. 
That's his speciality, and this is mine. Watch— 

Shannon laughed. “Now wait. Tell me about your old man.” 

“Daddy? Oh, he’s just a boring old businessman in the City.” 

“Some businessmen interest me. Tell me what's he like.” 


SIR JAMES MANSON was enjoying his mid-morning coffee on the 
terrace that Saturday morning when a call came from Adrian Goole 
that jerked him out of his weekend ease. | 

“That mining survey of yours, Sir James,’ the FO man began. 
“We've heard something odd. There's a rumour that the Soviets 
have secured permission to send in a mining survey team of their 
own. Of course...” Sir James Manson stared at the telephone. 

“.. . I was only thinking, Sir James, that if they should go over 
the same area your man went over, their findings might be some- 
what different. Fortunately, its only a question of minor quantities 
of tin. Still, I thought you ought to know. Hello? Are you there...” 

With a massive effort, Manson jerked himself out of his reverie. 

“Sorry, I was just thinking. Good of you to call me, my dear 
fellow. Not likely they II hit the same area. Useful to know though.”’ 

He walked slowly back to the terrace, his mind racing. Coinci- 
dence? It could be. On the other hand, if they went straight to the 
Crystal Mountain that would be no coincidence. That would be 
bloody sabotage. Could Chalmers have talked? He ground his 
teeth. 

He sat down and thought hard. He intended to go forward as 
planned but there was now a new element, a time limit. He had, 
he figured, three months. If the Russians learned the content of the 
Crystal mountain, a “technical aid’ team would be in there like a 
dose of salts. Shannon's shortest schedule had been a hundred days. 
They might not have a hundred days. l 

He returned to the telephone and called Simon Endean. ~ 

On Monday morning Endean called Shannon and set up a 
rendezvous for two p.m. at a flat in St. John’s Wood. He had hired 
this flat for a month on the instructions of Sir James Manson. The 
reason: its telephone did not go through a switchboard. 

Shannon was there on time and found the man he called Harris 
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installed. The telephone was hung in a desk microphone set that 
would allow conference calls between several people. 

“The chief of the consortium has read your report,” he told 
Shannon, “and wants to have a word with you.” The phone rang. 
Endean threw the “speak” switch and Shannon heard Manson’s 
voice for the first time. 

“I approve your judgment and conclusions, Mr. Shannon. If 
offered this contract, would you go through with it?” 

“Yes, sir, I would,” said Shannon. 

“I notice in the budget you award yourself the sum of ten 
thousand pounds. What does this salary buy me?” 

“It buys you my knowledge, my contacts, my acquaintanceship 
with the world of arms dealers, smugglers, gun-runners and 
mercenaries. It buys my silence in the event of anything going 
wrong. It pays me for three months damned hard work, and the 
constant risk of arrest and imprisonment. Lastly, it buys the risk of 
my getting killed in the attack.” | 

There was a grunt. “Fair enough. Now as regards financing. 
The sum of one hundred thousand pounds will be transferred 
into a Swiss account which Mr. Harris will open this week. He 
will pay you the necessary money as and when you need it. When 
it is spent, he will either have to be present or receive receipts.” 

“That will not always be possible, sir. There are no receipts in the 
black market arms business and most of the men I shall be dealing 
with would not have Mr. Harris present. I would suggest the use of 
travellers cheques and credit transfers by banks. If Mr. Harris has 
to be present to counter-sign every banker's draft for one thousand 
pounds, he must follow me around everywhere, which I would not 
accept on grounds of my own security.” 

“What do you mean by your own security?’ asked Manson. 

“I mean, sir, that I don’t know Mr. Harris. You have taken your 
security precautions. I have to take mine. These are that I travel 
and work alone and unsupervised.” 

“You re a cautious man, Mr. Shannon.” 

“I have to be. I'm still alive.” 

There was a grim chuckle. “Fair enough, Mr. Shannon. You have 
one hundred days to steal a republic. One hundred days.” 
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Part Two 
- The Hundred Days 


1 


For several minutes after Sir James Manson had rung off, Simon 
Endean and Cat Shannon sat and stared at one another. It was 
| Shannon who recovered first. 

“O.K. First thing has to be money. I'll fly to Belgium I TOW 
and open a bank account. TIl be back tomorrow night and tell 
you which bank and in what name. Then I shall need a transfer of 
credit to the tune of ten thousand pounds. Mainly, this will be for 
salaries.” 

“Where do I contact you?” asked Endean. 

“That's point number two,” said Shannon. “Ill need a base, 
secure for telephone calls and letters, What about this flat?” 

“Its hired for one month, cash in advance, said Endean. 

“Then I'll take it over. That gives me a month's tenancy— 
after that I'll take up the payments. So you can contact me by 
phoning here. Since I assume you wont want to give me your 
phone number, set up a poste restante mailing address in 
London and check twice daily for telegrams. If I need you, I'll 
telegraph with the phone number of where I am, and a time to 
phone. Understand?’ 

“Yes. IIl have it by tomorrow. Anything else?’ 

“Only that I'll use the name of Keith Brown for the operation. 
Anything signed ‘Keith’ is from me. When ringing an hotel ask for 
Keith Brown. If I reply ‘This is Mister Brown’, that means trouble. 
Ring me at eight tonight and I'll give you progress to date. 

Endean left. Shannon booked a morning flight to Brussels, 
returning at four o clock, which would get him back in the flat by 
six. Then he sent four identical telegrams: one to Paarl, Cape 
Province, South Africa; one to Ostende; one to Marseilles; one to 
Munich. “Urgent phone me London 507-0041 any midnight over 
next three days. Shannon.” 
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THOUGH IT WAS dark early in London that evening, it was still 
light on a warm, sunny summer evening in Cape Province as Janni 
Dupree gunned his second-hand Chevy past Seapoint and on 
towards Cape Town. After a day of swimming and fishing, he was 
on his way home. He always liked to come back to Paarl after a 
contract, but inevitably it bored him quickly. That evening he 
wished he were somewhere else, heading for another war. 

By the following morning Shannon’s telegram, summoning him 
to another war, would be waiting for him in Paarl post office. 


TINY MARC VLAMINCK leaned on the bar and downed another 
foaming schooner of ale. Outside the front windows of the place his 
girl-friend managed for him, the streets of Ostende’s red-light 
district were almost empty. It was still too early for summer tourists. 
He was bored already. 

For the first month it had been good to be back, to take hot 
baths, to chat with his mates. But inactivity palled. A few nights 
back it had been enlivened when he thumped a seaman who had 
tried to fondle Anna's bottom. The memory started a thought 
running through his mind. He could hear Anna cleaning their flat. 
He heaved himself off his bar-stool and lumbered up the stairs. 

As he did so the door opened and a telegraph boy came in. 


IT WAS A clear spring evening with just a touch of chill in the air, 
and the water of the Old Port of Marseilles was like glass. In the 
cauldron of seething humanity that called itself Le Panier, where 
only a policeman is illegal, Jean-Baptiste Langarotti sat at a corner 
table in a small bar. 

The Corsican was not as bored as the South African or the 
Belgian. Years in prison had taught Jean-Baptiste to survive long 
periods of inactivity. And he had had an offer of sorts. Charles 
Roux had contacted him from Paris, proposing that the Corsican 
sign on with him exclusively. But Langarotti had checked and 
found that Roux was mostly talk, for he had set up no projects of his 
own since his return from Bukavu in 1967 with a hole in his arm. 

Langarotti finished his drink. It was time to drop in at the all- 
night post office to see if there was word from Shannon. 
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IN MUNICH it was cold, and Kurt Semniler shivered in his leather 
coat as he headed for the post office. Like most army veterans, he 


disliked civilian life, and longed again for some sort of routine © 


combined with action. He had drunk too much, smoked too much, 
whored a bit and become thoroughly disgruntled. 
At the post office, there was nothing for him that evening. 


AT MIDNIGHT Marc Vlaminck phoned in from Ostende. Shannon 
told him to meet him at 10 a.m. at Brussels airport with a car. 


BELGIUM HAS, for those wishing to operate a discreet but legal 
bank account, many advantages that outweigh those offered by 
the Swiss banking system. It permits unlimited quantities of 
money to pass in and out without government interference. 
Belgian bankers are also just as discreet as Swiss, which is why 
Belgium, Lichtenstein and Luxembourg have been increasing 
their business at the expense of the Swiss. 

It was to the Kredietbank in Bruges that Shannon had himself 
driven by Tiny Marc. The big Belgian was full of curiosity, but he 
kept it to himself. On the seventy-two minute journey, Shannon 
mentioned briefly that he had a contract and could use four helpers. 
Was Vlaminck interested? 

-Vlaminck was. It was a job, Shannon said, that had not merely to 
be fought, but set up from scratch. He couldn't tell him more. 

“Im not knocking off banks,’ Marc said. 

“Nor I. I need some guns put on board a boat. We have to do 
it ourselves. Then it’s Africa and a nice little firefight.” 

Marc grinned. “A long campaign, or a quick in-and-out job?” 

“An attack,” said Shannon. “Mind you, if it works, there could 
be a long contract in the offing. And a fat success bonus. 

“O.K., I'm on,” said Marc, as they drove into Bruges. 

Inside the Kredietbank, Shannon introduced himself to the head 
of the foreign accounts section, and proved his identity as Keith 
Brown by tendering his passport. Within forty minutes he had 
opened an account with a deposit of one hundred pounds, stated 
that a sum of ten thousand pounds could be expected any day, and 
left instructions that of this sum five thousand pounds was to be 
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transferred at once to his account in London. He left several 
examples of his Keith Brown signature and agreed on a method of 
establishing his identity over the phone. On this basis oral instruc- 
tions for transfers and withdrawals could be made without his 
coming to Bruges. 

By half-past twelve he was finished, and joined Vlaminck outside. 
They ate lunch and then Marc drove him back to Brussels airport. 
Before parting, Shannon gave him fifty pounds in cash and told 
him to be in London by six on the following evening. 


SIMON ENDEAN had also had a busy day. He had caught the first 
flight to Zurich and landed at Kloten airport as Shannon was 
landing in Brussels. Within an hour he had opened an account at 
Zurich s Handelsbank. He informed the bank that the sum of 
one hundred thousand pounds would be transferred into the 
account within the week. The bank was then to remit ten thousand 
pounds to an account in Belgium of which he would advise them by 
letter. 
Endean was back in London just before six. 


MARTIN THORPE was exhausted when he came into the office that 
Tuesday afternoon. He had spent three days going through four 
thousand five hundred Moodies cards looking for a small company, 
preferably founded many years ago and now largely run-down, 
with a market capitalization of under two hundred thousand 
pounds. He had come up with two dozen companies that fitted the 
bill, but he needed more information. By mid-afternoon he was at 
London s Companies House. 

He sent up to the archivists a list of his first eight companies, 
and as he waited for the folders, he glanced at the Stock Exchange 
List. He noted with satisfaction that none was quoted at over three 
shillings a share. 

By the time Companies House closed for the evening, Thorpe 
had been through seven of the eight files. That left him seventeen 
still to cover. But already he was intrigued by the third on his list. 
On paper it looked great; so good that there had to be a flaw 
somewhere. 
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AT ELEVEN FORTY-FIVE Shannon’s phone rang. It was Semmler from 
Munich. Shannon told him he had work and that Semmler should 
be in London by six the next day. Expenses paid. 

Ten minutes later Langarotti was on the line from Marseilles. 
He agreed to be in London at six and would report to the flat. 

Janni Dupree’s call was the last. It came through at half-past mid- 
night. He would pack at once and fly the eight thousand miles to 
London. He would be at Shannon’s flat by Friday at the latest. 

It was the end of Day One. 


SIR JAMES MANSON, first class on the businessman's Trident Three 
to Zurich, ate a hearty breakfast that Wednesday morning. 
Shortly before noon he was ushered respectfully into the office of 
Dr. Martin Steinhofer at the Zwingli Bank. During the last ten 
years the Bank had several times acted on Manson's behalf in 
situations where he had needed a nominee to buy shares which if 
purchased in his own name would have trebled in value. Over 
coffee and cigars, Sir James broached his current business. 

“I shall presently be seeking to acquire a controlling interest 
in a small British company. At the start it will involve relatively 
little money. Later, I have reason to believe news will hit the Stock 
Exchange that will have an interesting effect on the share value of 
that company. 

There was no need for him to explain to the Swiss banker the 
rules that apply in share dealings on the London Stock Exchange. 
Under British company law, any person acquiring ten per cent or 
more of the shares of a public company must identify himself to the 
directors within fourteen days. One way round this rule is to use 


nominee buyers. However, any reputable firm on the Stock - 


Exchange will soon spot it if the buyer of a big block of shares is in 
fact one man operating through nominees, and will obey the law. 


But a Swiss bank, not bound by the laws of Britain, simply 


refuses to answer questions about who stands behind their clients 
names. Nor will they reveal anything else, even if they suspect 
the front man not to exist at all. Both men in Dr. Steinhofer s 
office were aware of all the finer points involved as Sir James 
went on. “In order to make the necessary acquisition of shares,” 
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he said, “I have entered into association with six partners. They 
have all agreed to open small accounts with the Zwingli Bank and 


_ to ask you to be so kind as to make the purchases on their behalf.” 


“That presents no problem,” Dr. Steinhofer said carefully. “These 
gentlemen will be coming here to open their accounts?” 

Sir James exhaled a stream of aromatic smoke. 

“They may find themselves too busy to come personally. I have 
myself appointed my financial assistant, Mr. Martin Thorpe, to 
stand in for me. The other six partners may wish to avail them- 
selves of the same procedure. You have no objection to that?” 

“Of course not,’ murmured Dr. Steinhofer. 

“Here, then, is my power of attorney, duly notarized and 
signed. You have my signature for comparison, of course. Mr. 
Thorpe will be in Zürich within ten days to finalize arrangements.” 

Dr. Steinhofer nodded again. “I see no problems, Sir James.” 

Manson stubbed out his cigar. “Then I'll bid you good-bye 
Dr. Steinhofer. Mr. Thorpe will consult with me on all steps to be 
taken.” 

They shook hands and Sir James Manson was ushered to the 
street. As the solid oak door clicked quietly shut behind him, 
he stepped into the waiting limousine and gave instructions 
for the Baur au Lac for lunch. One ate well there, he reflected, 
but otherwise Zürich was a dreary place. 


ASSISTANT UNDER-SECRETARY Sergei Golon was not in a good 
humour that morning. His indigestion had elected to ensure him a 
day of unrelenting misery and his secretary was away. 

Beyond the windows of his office in the West Africa section of 
the Foreign Ministry, Moscow s windswept boulevards were 
covered with slush. Golon took a pile of files and started to go 
through them, an antacid tablet revolving in his mouth. The third 
file had been marked for his attention by the Under-Secretary. 
“Assess and Instigate Necessary Action.” Golon perused it gloomily. 
He noted that the file began with a memorandum from Foreign 
Intelligence and that the latest cable from Ambassador Dobrovolsky 
had urged prompt action. 

Golon snorted. “As if we had nothing else to bother about,” 
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he grunted. He could not see why it mattered whether there was, 
or was not, tin in Zangaro. The Soviet Union had enough tin. 

Nevertheless, action had been authorized from above, and as a 
good civil servant he took it. To a stenographer he dictated a letter 
to the Director of the Sverdlovsk Institute of Mining requiring him 
to select a small team of survey geologists and engineers to carry 
out an examination of a suspected tin deposit in West Africa. 


AFTER LUNCH on Wednesday, Cat Shannon rang his friend the 
writer, who seemed surprised to hear from him. “I thought you d 
left town.” 

“Why should I?” asked Shannon. 

“Well, Carrie says Julie has been looking for you. She rang your 
hotel, and they said you had left, address unknown.’ Shannon 
promised he’d call her. He gave his friend the flat s phone number, 
but no address. Then he requested the information he wanted. 

“I suppose I could,’ said the friend dubiously. “But honestly, 
I ought to ring him first and see if it’s O.K.” 

“Well, do that. Tell him it’s me, that I need to see him, 
and am prepared to go down there for a few hours with him. 
Tell him I wouldn't trouble him if it wasn’t important.” 

_ The writer agreed to put through the call and ring him back 
with the man’s address if he agreed to speak to Shannon. 


BY HIS FIFTH tiring day Martin Thorpe’s search was over. As Sir 
James had not yet returned from Zurich, he decided to take the 
afternoon off. He could brief the chief on his chosen company in 
the morning. 


2 


The first of the mercenaries to check in with Shannon was 
Marc Vlaminck who phoned just after five. The Cat glanced 
down the list of three hotels in his neighbourhood and read out the 
name of one. 

Kurt Semmler was ten minutes after Viaminck. He wrote down 
the name of the hotel Shannon gave him and took a taxi. 
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Langarotti was the last, checking in just before six. He too hired 
a taxi to his hotel. 

At seven Shannon rang them all, and bade them to his flat. 

When they greeted each other, it was the first intimation any 
of them had that the others had been invited. Their broad grins 
came partly from the pleasure of meeting old friends, partly from 
the knowledge that Shannon’s investment in bringing them all to 
London could only mean he had money. When he told them 
Dupree was flying in from South Africa they knew he was not 
playing games. | 

“The job I've been given,” he told them, “has to be organized 
from scratch. The object is to mount a commando-style attack 
on a town on the coast of Africa. We have to capture one 
building, knock off everyone in it, and pull back out again.” 

Vlaminck gave a wide grin and scratched his chest. Semmler 
muttered “Klasse.” Langarotti remained deadpan, the knife blade 
slipping smoothly across the black leather round his left fist. 

Shannon spread a map out on the floor and the men eyed it 
keenly. He outlined the kind of attack he had proposed to his 
patron. None of them asked the destination. They knew he would 
not tell them for security reasons. 

“So that’s it,” said Shannon. “The terms are one thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars a month from tomorrow guaranteed for 
three months. Plus expenses for living and travelling in Europe 
and a five thousand dollar success bonus. Only two of the tasks 
that have to be done in the preparation stages are illegal. One is 
a border crossing from Belgium to France, the other a problem of 
loading some cases onto a ship somewhere in southern Europe. 
We'll all be involved in both jobs. So what do you say?” 

The men shook on it and that was enough. 

“All right then,” Shannon said. “Kurt, I want you to start 
looking for a boat. I need a small and inconspicuous freighter 
with a clean record, all papers in order. I don’t want speed, but 
reliability. Price not over twenty-five thousand pounds. Sailing 
date, fully fuelled and victualled for Cape Town, sixty days from 
now. Got it?’ Semmler nodded, and began to think at once of his 
contacts in the Mediterranean shipping world. 
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“Jean-Baptiste, you go back to Marseilles, and find me three 
large inflatable semi-rigid craft. The sort developed for water 
sports from the basic design of Marine Commando assault craft. 
I want them black. Buy them at separate suppliers. Book them 
into the warehouse of a respectable shipping agent for export to 
Morocco. Also three outboard engines, battery-started, about sixty 
horsepower. They must be fitted with underwater exhausts for 
silent running. Open a bank account and mail me its name and 
number. Ill send money by credit transfer. O.K.?”’ 

Langarotti nodded and resumed his knife-stropping. 

“Marc. You mentioned once that you knew a man in Belgium 
who had knocked off a German store of brand-new Schmeisser 
submachine pistols in 1945. If he still has them, and will sell, I 
want a hundred of them in first-class working order. Write to me 
here at this flat when you have found him and can set up a 
meeting for me. Got it?” 

By nine thirty they were through and Shannon took them to 
the Paprika for a meal. None of the other diners could have 
surmised that what elated the group in the corner was the pros- 
pect of going once again to war under Cat Shannon. | 


ACROSS THE CHANNEL another man was thinking hard about Carlo 
Alfred Thomas Shannon. He paced the floor of his apartment in 
Paris and considered the information that had just reached him. 

If the writer who had recommended Charles Roux to Simon 
Endean as a second possible mercenary had known more about 
the Frenchman, his description would have been less complimen- 
tary. Nor did he know of the vitriolic hatred that Roux bore for the 
first man he had recommended. 

After Endean had left Roux, the Frenchman had waited a fort- 
night for a second contact from the man called Harris. When it 
never came, he was forced to conclude either that the project had 
been abandoned, or that someone else had got the job. He began 
making enquiries and learned that Shannon had been in Paris. This 
had shaken him. He had thought Shannon had left Paris after their 
parting at Le Bourget. At this point he had briefed a loyal hench- 
man called Alain to track the hated man down. Alain had reported 
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- back within twenty-four hours that Shannon had been living at a 
- Montmartre hotel and had left it, leaving no address, the morning 
after he had had a visitor from London. 

He had Alain stake out the hotel for four days, but Shannon had 
not come back. Then he recalled that newspaper reports had linked 
Shannon with the Corsican Langarotti in the fighting in the last 
days of the enclave. He had sent Alain to Marseilles. Alain had just 
brought him the news that Langarotti had left Marseilles that same 
afternoon. Destination, London. 

When Alain had gone Roux thought things over. Shannon was 
recruiting, no doubt for Harris's contract, a contract Roux felt he 
personally should have had. His hold over the French mercenary 
community was likely to slip unless he could: produce some form of 
work for them. If Shannon were unable to continue, if for instance 
he were to disappear permanently, Mr. Harris would presumably 
have to come back to Roux and engage him. 

Without further delay he made a local Paris phone call. 


ROUX’S NEXT VISITOR, Raymond Thomard, was a killer by instinct 
and profession. He too had been in the Congo once, when on the 
run from the police, and Roux had used him as a hatchet man. 
He was as loyal as a paid man can be. | 
“Tve got a job for you,” Roux said. “Five thousand dollars.” 
Thomard grinned. ““Who’'s the bugger you want knocked off?” 
“Cat Shannon.” 
Thomard’s face dropped. Roux went on before he could reply. 
“Yes, he’s good. But you're better. Does he know you?” 
Thomard shook his head. “We never met,” he said. 
Roux clapped him on the back. “Then you ve got nothing to 
worry about. Stay in touch, I'll let you know when and where to 


find him.” 


3 


Shortly after nine on` Thursday morning Martin Thorpe 
presented himself in Sir James Manson’s office with his findings. 
“There's no doubt you are right about Bormac, Martin, 
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Manson said when he had studied the documents, “but why 
hasn’t the major stockholder been bought out long ago?” 

It was the question Martin Thorpe had been asking himself. The 
Bormac Trading Company Limited had been founded to exploit 
the output of vast rubber plantations in Borneo. The founder had 
been a ruthless Scot by the name of Ian Macallister. In 1904, he 
had entered into partnership with a group of London businessmen. 
Bormac was created with an issue of half a million shares. Macallister 
received a hundred and fifty thousand shares, a place on the board, 
and managership of the rubber estates. Ten years later, thanks to 
lucrative war contracts, the share price had climbed from four 
shillings to over two pounds. The profiteers’ boom lasted until 1918. 
There was a slump just after the First World War, then the motor 
` car craze of the Twenties boosted the need for rubber tyres. The 
founder became Sir Ian and there was a new stock issue, raising the 
total number of shares to a million and Sir Ian’s block to three 
hundred thousand. 

The Depression of the Thirties sent prices down again. In 1937 
they were recovering when a Chinese coolie ran amok and per- 
formed an unpleasantness on Sir Ian with a heavy-bladed parang. 
The under-manager took over, but lacked drive and production fell. 
The company had staggered on, its assets unrecoverable after World 
War II and Indonesian nationalism. By the time Martin Thorpe 
went over the company s books, the shares stood at a shilling each. 

The Bormac board was composed of five directors, who controlled 
no more than eighteen per cent of the million shares. Fifty-two 
per cent of the rest were distributed among six and a half thousand 
shareholders. But what interested Thorpe and Manson was one 
single block of three hundred thousand shares held by the widowed - 
Lady Macallister. 

The puzzle was why no one had not long since bought the 
entire block from her and taken on the shell of this once-flourishing 
rubber company. It was ideal for the purpose, for its memorandum 
was widely drawn, permitting the company to exploit any country s 
natural assets outside the United Kingdom. 

“She must be eighty-five if she’s a day,” said Thorpe. “Lives 
in a dreary flat in Kensington, guarded by a lady companion.” 
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“She must have been approached,” mused Sir James. 
“Perhaps she just doesn’t want to sell,” said Thorpe, “or didn’t 
like anyone who wanted to buy. Old people can be funny.” 

Manson planted his elbows on the desk. “Martin, find out 
about that old woman. She has to have a weak spot. It’s probably 
not money. Whatever it is, find it.” 

Thorpe rose to go but Manson waved him back to his chair. 
From his desk drawer he drew six printed forms, all application 
forms for numbered accounts at the Zwingli Bank in Zürich. He 
explained briefly and concisely what he wanted done, and Thorpe 
nodded. 


“Book yourself on the morning flight,” said Manson. 


ENDEAN RANG Shannon just after two. He was pleased with the 
precision of the mercenary s report on his arrangements. 

Shannon put forward his next requirements. “I want five 
thousand pounds telexed from your Swiss bank to my credit as 
Keith Brown at the Banque de Credit in Luxembourg by next 
Monday noon, and another five thousand pounds at the Landes- 
bank in Hamburg.” 

He explained that the money was needed mainly so that he 
could show his contacts there a certified cheque to prove his 
credit before entering into purchasing negotiations. Later most of 
it would be remitted to Bruges. 

Endean promised to get the instructions off to Zürich at once. 


JANNI DUPREE checked in from Cape Town on Thursday evening 
and there was a second reunion celebration. When he heard 
Shannon's terms, Jannis face cracked into a grin. “Count me in, 
Cat.” 

“Good man. So heres what I want from you. Stay here in 
London and buy the clothing. I'll give you a list later.” 

Dupree nodded. “O.K. How much will it cost?” 

“About a thousand pounds. Get the jackets, knapsacks, haver- 
sacks and boots at different shops. Pay cash and take the pur- — 
chases away with you. Give no one a real name or address. Store 
the stuff in a warehouse, have it crated for export, and contact 
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four separate freight agents. Pay each to send his consignment to 
a freight agent in Marseilles for collection by M. Jean-Baptiste — 
Langarotti. ’ 

“To which agent in Marseilles?” asked Dupree. 

“We don’t know yet,” said Shannon. He turned to the Corsican. 
“Jean, when you have the name of the agent you intend to use for 
the export of the boats and engines, send us the name and address, 
one copy to me here and a second copy to Jan Dupree, Poste 
Restante, Trafalgar Square Post Office. Now for money.” 

From his desk Shannon took four letters addressed to the 
Kredietbank in Bruges. Each mercenary dictated to Shannon the 
name of his bank, and Shannon’s letters bade the Kredietbank to 
transmit one thousand two hundred and fifty dollars to each of the 
named men in the named banks on the day of receipt of the letter; 
again on May 5th; again on June 5th. 

Lastly he gave them each the money to cover hotels and air 
fares and told them to meet him outside the door of his London 
bank at eleven the following morning, so that they could collect 
the money for their various purchases. 

When they had gone he sat down and wrote a long letter to a 
man in Africa, having checked by phone with the writer that it was 
in order to do so. That evening Shannon dined alone. 


IN ZURICH just before lunch on Friday Martin Thorpe handed to 
Dr. Steinhofer at the Zwingli Bank six application forms for num- 
bered accounts. They were in the names of Messrs. Adams, Ball, 
Carter, Davies, Edwards and Frost. Attached to each form were two 
letters. One was a signed power of attorney, giving Thorpe power 
to operate accounts for the six men. The other was a letter signed 
by Sir James Manson requesting Dr. Steinhofer to transfer to the 
accounts of each of his “business associates’ the sum of fifty 
thousand pounds. 

Dr. Steinhofer took the application forms without comment. If a 
wealthy Englishman chose to get round the tiresome rules of his 
own Companies Act, that was his own business. 

“The company we have our eye on is called Bormac Trading 
Company,” Thorpe told Steinhofer. He outlined the position of 
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the company. “If we can persuade Lady Macallister to sell her 
three hundred thousand shares, or thirty per cent of the company,” 
he went on, “the four buyers will be Mr. Adams, Mr. Ball, Mr. 
Carter and Mr. Davies, who will each acquire seven and a half 
per cent of the company. We will wish you to act on their behalf.” 

The banker nodded. It was standard practice. 

“I shall attempt to persuade the old lady to sign the share 
transfer certificates with the name of the buyer left out,” Thorpe 
said. “This is simply because some people in England find Swiss 
banks rather, how shall I say?—sinister organizations. © 

“I completely understand,’ said Dr. Steinhofer smoothly. 
“When you have had your interview with the lady, we will see how 
best it can be arranged. Tell Sir James to have no fear.” 

Thorpe was back in London by nightfall to begin his weekend. 


ON FRIDAY SHANNON wrote out a complete statement of accounts 
for Endean, pointing out that the five thousand pounds transferred 
from Bruges had been eaten up, and that he had not yet taken any 
part of his own fee for the job. After he had mailed the letter, the 
weekend was free, so he called Julie Manson and suggested taking 
her out to dinner. She came to collect him, looking pert at the 
wheel of her red MGB. 

“Have you booked anywhere?” she asked. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Let's go and eat at one of my places,” she suggested. “Then I 
can introduce you to some of my friends. © 

Shannon shook his head. 

“Forget it, I am not spending the whole evening being stared at 
like a zoo animal and asked damn fool questions about killing 
people. © 

She pouted. “Please, Cat darling. I won't say what you are.” 

Shannon weakened. “One condition, my name is Keith Brown. 
Got it? Keith Brown. That’s all. Nothing else do you say about me 
or what I do. Understood?” 

She giggled. “Great! Come on then, Mr. Keith Brown.” 

She took him to Tramps, where she was greeted effusively by the 
manager with a kiss. He shook Shannon’s hand. 
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“Nice to see you, Keith. Have a good time.” 

From their table, Shannon glanced around at the diners. Long 
hair, casual dress. Show business or its fringes, he guessed. Some 
were young businessmen trying to be trendy and among these he 
spotted a face he knew. After the lobster cocktail, he excused 
himself and strolled out to the lobby as if to the men’s room. 
Within seconds a hand fell on his shoulder and he turned to face 
Simon Endean. 

“Are you out of your mind?’ grated Endean. 

Shannon looked at him in mock surprise, a wide-eyed innocent. 

“No. I don’t think so. Why?” he asked. . 

Endean’s face was white with fury. He knew how Manson doted 
on his “innocent” little girl. But he was check-mated. To bawl the 
man out for dining with a girl called Manson would blow not only 
his own cover but his boss’s. He choked back his anger. “What are 
you doing here?” he asked lamely. 

“Having dinner,’ said Shannon, appearing puzzled, “Look, 
Harris, if I want to go out and have dinner, that’s my affair.” 

“Who's the girl?’ Endean asked. 

Shannon shrugged. “Names Julie. Met her in a café.” 

‘Picked her up?” asked Endean in horror. 

“Yes, you might say that. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. But be careful about girls, all girls. It would be 
better if you left them alone for a while, that’s all.” 

“Harris, don’t worry. There won't be any indiscretions, in bed or 
out. Besides I told her my name was Keith Brown.” 

For answer Endean snapped at a waiter that he had been called 
away and departed before Julie Manson could recognize him. 

Shannon and Julie had their first row on the way back to 
Shannon’s flat. He had told her she shouldn't tell her father she 
was going out with a mercenary, or even mention his name. 
“He'd lock you up somewhere. © 

Her response had been to start teasing, saying she could handle 
her father, she always had. Besides, Shannon could come and get 
her, fight his way out, elope with her. “Anyway, I'm not being told 
what I'll do and what I won't,” she said as she dropped her coat on 
Shannon's armchair. 
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“You will by me,” growled Shannon. “You'll just keep damn 
= silent about me when you re with your father. And that’s flat.” 
| For answer the girl stuck her tongue out at him. 

“TIl do what I damn well like,” she insisted. Shannon picked her 
up, sat down in the armchair and pulled her over his knee. For five 
minutes there were two sounds in the sitting room, the girl's pro- 
testing squeals and the crack of Shannon's hand. When he let her 
up she scuttled into the bedroom, sobbing loudly. 

Shannon made some coffee and drank it slowly by the window, 
looking out at the darkened houses across the gardens. 

When he entered the bedroom, it too was dark. In the far corner 
of the bed was a small hump, but no sound, as if she were holding 
her breath. He sat on the edge of the bed. 

“You're rotten, she whispered. 

He slipped a hand into the angle of her neck and jaw, stroking 
slowly and firmly. “You're a spoiled little girl.” 

“Tm not.” There was a pause. “Yes, I am.” 


THERE WAS A light grey glow in the east when they lay still two 
hours later, Julie curled up in the crook of his arm. 

“Cat,” she said. “Do you really think Daddy might take me 
away from you if I told him?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tell me something—why do you live the way you do? Why be a 
mercenary and go around making wars on people?” 

“I don’t make wars. The world we live in makes wars; governed 
by men who pretend they are moral whereas most of them are 
self-seeking bastards. I just fight the wars.” 

“But mercenaries fight for money, don’t they?” 

“Not only the money. Most of the best ones fight for the same 
reason I do; they enjoy the life, the hard living, the combat.” 

“But why do there have to be wars?” 

He stirred and in the darkness scowled at the ceiling. 

“Because there are only two kinds of people in this world; the 
predators and the grazers. And the predators always get to the top, 
because they're prepared to fight to get there and consume people 
that get in their way. The predators become the potentates. And the 
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potentates are never satisfied. They must go on and on seeking 
more of the currency they worship. 


` 


“In the Communist world the currency is power. In the capitalist _ 


world the currency is money. Which in the end is power too. If it 
needs a war to grab it, you get a war. The rest, so-called idealism, 
is a lot of baloney.” 

“Some people fight for idealism.” 

“Yeah, they do. And ninety-nine out of a hundred of them are 
being conned. Those GIs in Vietnam, do you think they died for life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness? They died for the Dow Jones 
Index in Wall Street. And the British soldiers who died in Kenya, 
Cyprus, Aden. They were in those lands because their colonel was 
ordered by the War Office and that was ordered by the Cabinet, to 
keep British control over the economies. It’s a big con, Julie. The 
difference with me is that no one tells me when to fight. Or which 
side to fight on. Thats why the politicians hate mercenaries. They 
can t control us. We pick our own contracts.” 

“You re a rebel, Cat,” she murmured. 

“Sure. When I buried six of my mates in Cyprus, that’s when I 
began to question the wisdom and integrity of our leaders.” 

‘But you could get killed in one of these futile wars.” 

“Yes, and I could earn a futile salary in a futile office until a 
futile retirement. I prefer to live my way. And die my own way, 


with a bullet in my chest, and a gun in my hand.’ Now go to sleep, 


love, its dawn already.” 
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In Luxembourg the following Monday, Shannon identified him- 
self at the Banque de Credit as Keith Brown and asked for the five 
thousand pounds that should be waiting in his name. Instead of 
drawing the whole sum in cash, he took one thousand pounds in 
Luxembourg francs and was given a certified bank cheque for the 
balance of four thousand pounds. 

He had time for a quick lunch before making his way to the 
firm of accountants, Lang & Stein. His appointment was with 
Mr. Emil Stein, one of the partners in this highly respectable firm. 
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= “Over the next few months,” he told the grey-haired Luxem- 
burger, “a group of British associates wish to engage in commercial 
activities in the Mediterranean area. For this purpose we would 
j like to establish a holding company in Luxembourg.” 
Mr. Stein received such requests every day. “That should present 
F no problem, Mr. Brown. You are aware of course that all the proce- 
_ dures required by the Archduchy of Luxembourg must be complied 
with. Normally shares and the names of the shareholders are 
registered. But there is a provision for the issue of bearer shares, 
which do not require registration of the identity of the majority 
holder. The snag is that bearer shares are exactly what they sound 
like. The bearer of the majority of them controls the company 
without needing proof as to how he acquired them. Do you follow 
me, Mr. Brown?” 

Shannon did. This was the arrangement he had come to establish, 
in order that Semmler could buy the boat behind the cover of an 
uncheckable company. By the end of an hour, a holding company 
called Tyrone Holdings S.A. had been duly registered. Shannon had 
shown Mr. Stein his four thousand pound banker's cheque to prove 
his solvency, and had paid a deposit of five hundred pounds in cash. 
A general meeting to float the rey was suggested for about 
ten days hence. 

Before the bank closed, Shannon had returned the cheque and 
had the four thousand pounds transferred to Keith Brown’s account 
at Bruges. 

It was to Hamburg that he flew the following morning. This time 
he was looking for arms. 


THE TRADE IN lethal weapons is the world’s most lucrative, after 
narcotics. All the major powers operate teams of salesmen to trot 
the globe persuading potentates that they do not have enough 
weapons or should replace what they do possess. What the arms are 
used for is of no concern to the sellers. 

The main arms makers and exporters in the western world are the 
United States, Canada, Britain, France, Italy, West Germany, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Belgium, Israel and South Africa. 
Sweden and Switzerland are neutral but still export very fine 
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weaponry, while Israel and South Africa built up their own arms 
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industries because they did not wish to be dependent on anyone in _ 


the event of a crisis. The others are all NATO countries and linked 
by a common defence policy. They also co-operate to a degree on 
foreign policy. and an application for an arms purchase made to any 
of them habitually undergoes close scrutiny. 

Thus the licensed arms dealer sells arms to buyers only after con- 
sulting his own government to make sure that the sale is acceptable 
to them. , 

This is the highest level of the private enterprise arms business. 
Lower in the pond are more dubious fish, and down in the mud at 
the bottom sit the black market dealers. These hold no licence and 
may not legally hold any stocks of weapons at all. They remain in 
business by being of value to secret buyers who cannot clinch an 
intergovernmental deal. 

The vital document in an arms deal is called the end user 
certificate. This certifies that the weapons purchase is being made 
by, or on behalf of, the end user, who almost without exception in 
the western world has to be a sovereign government. 

The vital point about the end user certificate is that some 
countries carry out the most rigorous checks to ensure their authen- 
ticity of this document, while others come under the heading of 
“no questions asked” suppliers. Needless to say, end user certifi- 
cates, like anything else, can be forged. 

It was this world that Shannon carefully entered, when he flew to 
Hamburg. He had his own peculiar circumstances to consider. He 
was in no position to apply to governments, and the amount he had 
to spend was too small to interest the big legitimate dealers. On 
consideration he had decided he'd to go to two men in Hamburg. 
The trouble with the packet of arms he sought was that it looked 
like what it was: a single packet of arms for a single job. He had 
decided it would be less of a giveaway to split the packet even 
smaller and to buy only one kind of item from each dealer. 

From one of the men he wanted four hundred thousand rounds 
of standard 9 mm ammunition, the sort that fits into automatic 
pistols and also submachine carbines. This could well be the kind 
of consignment needed by the police force of any small country. It 
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- would not raise questions because there were no matching machine 
- guns in the packet. It could pass as an order designed simply to 


replenish stock. To get it, he needed a licensed arms dealer who 


= could slip such a small order through among a batch of bigger 


orders. Although licensed, the dealer must nevertheless be prepared 
to do a “bent? deal with a forged end user certificate, which he 
could present to a supplier government that asked few questions. 

Two countries had earned a reputation of asking few questions: 
about where the presented end user certificates really came from. 
One was Spain, whose CETME factories produced a wide range of 
weapons which the Spanish Army ministry sold to almost all comers. 
The other, a newcomer in arms manufacture, was Yugoslavia. 

She produced a good light company mortar and a useful bazooka. 
Because her goods were new, Shannon estimated that a dealer could 
persuade Belgrade to sell a tiny quantity of these arms, as few as 
two 60 mm mortar tubes and one hundred bombs, plus two bazooka 
tubes and forty rockets. A new customer might well wish to make 
some tests and then possibly come back with a larger order. 

For the first of his orders Shannon intended to go to one Johann 
Schlinker, who was licensed to trade with CETME in Madrid, but 
was known also not to be above putting through a phoney end user 
certificate. 

For the second, he would use a man he'd met a couple of times 
named Alan Baker, who had established good relationships with 
the Yugoslavs, although he was unlicensed. 

Shannon’s first stop was the Landesbank. His five thousand 
pounds was there. He took the lot in a banker's cheque made out 
to himself. 


JOHANN SCHLINKER, whom Shannon confronted in his modest 
office that morning, was short, round and jovial. “And what brings 
you here, Mr. Brown?” he asked. 

“You were recommended to me, Herr Schlinker, as having a 
high reputation for reliability in the business of military hardware. | 

Schlinker smiled and nodded. “By whom, may I ask?” 

Shannon mentioned a man in Paris, closely associated with 
African affairs on behalf of a certain French governmental service. 
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Shannon had told the man he would be using the Brown name. 

Schlinker raised his eyebrows. “Would you excuse me a minute? 
he asked. | 

When he came back, he was smiling brightly. “I had to call a 
friend in Paris. Please go on.” 

“I want a quantity of 9 mm ammunition, Shannon said bluntly, 
“for a group of people in Africa to whom I am technical adviser.” 

“How much would the order be?” asked the German. 

“Four hundred thousand rounds.” 

“That is not very much,” Schlinker said simply. 

“A small investment now might lead to more later.” 

“And have you an end user certificate?’ the German asked. 

“No, I'm afraid not. I hoped that could be arranged.” 

“It can. One could supply this order from stocks in my Vienna 
office. That way no end user certificate would be required. Or one 
could apply through legal channels.” 

“I would prefer the latter,’ said Shannon. “The delivery has to 
be by ship, and to take such merchandise through Austria and into 
Italy, then on board a ship, would be hazardous. Interception could 
mean long prison terms. Apart from that, the cargo might be 
identified as coming from your stocks.” 

“I can offer you 9 mm standard ball at sixty-five dollars per ~ 
thousand,’ Schlinker said, “plus a surcharge of ten per cent for the 
certificate and ten per cent free on board.” 

Free on board meant a cargo complete with export licence, 
cleared through customs and loaded onto the ship, with the ship 
itself clearing the harbour. Shannon calculated hastily. Twenty-six 
thousand dollars for ammunition, plus five thousand two hundred 
dollars surcharge. Steep. But beggars can’t choose. 

“How would payment be made?” 

“Five thousand two hundred dollars at once. When I can show 
you the certificate, the full purchase price. I would also need the 
name of the exporting vessel in order to get the export permit. It 
must be a scheduled liner or freighter, or a freighter owned by a 
registered company. | 

Shannon nodded. “How long from when I pay until shipment?’ 

‘Madrid is quite slow. About forty days at the outside.” 
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Shannon rose. He promised to be back in an hour with the 
equivalent in German marks of five thousand two hundred dollars. 

= When Shannon returned with the money and Schlinker was 
‘writing a receipt, Shannon glanced through a brochure on the 
coffee table put out by a company which made such things as 
walkie-talkies, flares and rockets. “Are you associated with this 
company, Herr Schlinker?’’ Shannon asked. 

Schlinker smiled broadly. “I own it,” he said. “It is what I am 
best known for to the general public.” 

And good cover for holding a warehouse full of crates labelled 

“Danger of Explosion’, thought Shannon. Quickly he wrote out a 
list of items. “Could you fill this order?” he asked. 

Schlinker glanced at the list. It included two rocket launching 
tubes, ten magnesium flare rockets attached to parachutes, two 
penetrating fog-horns, four sets of night-binoculars, three walkie- 
talkie sets and five wrist compasses. 

“Certainly,” he said. “I stock all these things.” 

“Which aren't classified as arms, so there’s no export problems?” 

“None at all. I can send them anywhere I want.” 

“Good,” said Shannon. “How much would that lot cost, with 
freight in bond to an exporting agent in Marseilles?” | 

Schlinker priced the list. “Four thousand eight hundred dollars,” 
he said. 

“TIl be in touch with you in twelve days,” said Shannon. “TH 
send you a banker's cheque for this lot and the address of the agent 
in Marseilles. Within thirty days I expect to be able to give you the 
twenty-six thousand dollars for the ammunition deal, and the name 
of the ship.” 

He met Alan Baker for dinner that night. He was a Canadian 
who had married a German girl. A former Royal Engineer during 
the early post-war years, he had drifted into running arms to the 
‘scores of tiny nationalist or anti-communist bands who still ran 
resistance movements. He knew Shannon by his real name. 

“Yes, it can be done,” he said when he had heard what Shannon 
wanted. “My relations with the men in Belgrade are excellent. Just 
at the moment I have one problem, though.” 

“What's that?” 
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“End user certificate. I used to have an East African diplomat it 
Bonn who would sign anything for a price, but he’s been sent home, 
I’m a bit stuck for a replacement.” Not being a licensed dealer 
Baker could not obtain a legal certificate as Schlinker could. 

“Are the Yugoslavs particular about end users? If I could get one 
from an African country, with a proper government stamp on it, 
would that work?” | 

“Sure. As long as the documentation’ s in order, they don't check 
further.” Baker inhaled on his cigar. “As for prices, a 60 mm 
mortar tube would run you one thousand one hundred dollars each 
The bombs are twenty-four dollars apiece.” 

“All right,” said Shannon, “TIl take three hundred.” 

“Good,” said Baker. “So that’s seven thousand two hundrec 
dollars for the bombs. A pair of bazookas would cost you twe 
thousand dollars for the pair, with forty rockets at forty-two dollar. 
and fifty cents each. That’s... let’s see...” 

“Seventeen hundred dollars,’ said Shannon. ‘Thirteen thousanc¢ 
one hundred dollars for the whole packet.” 

“Plus ten per cent for getting the stuff free on board your ship 
Cat. Let’s face it, it’s a tiny order, but even so there are expense: 
for me. Let’s say fourteen and a half, eh?” 2 

“Well say fourteen thousand four hundred dollars,” saic 
Shannon. “TIl get the certificate and mail it to you with a fifty pe 
cent deposit. Twenty-five per cent more when I see the stuff in Yugo 
slavia crated and ready to go. The rest as the ship leaves the quay 
How long will you take?” 

“From the moment I get your end user, say thirty-five days. 
Outside the restaurant, they shook hands. “Don't worry, Cat, yor 
can trust me,” Baker said. 

“In a pig's ear I can,’ Shannon muttered as he walked away. 

The next morning—Day Nine—Shannon flew back to London. 


9 


Martin Thorpe stepped into Sir James Manson’s office tha 
Wednesday morning and Sir James waved him to a seat. 
“Lady Macallister,” Thorpe said by way of introduction. “Tw 
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“people have tried to buy her holding in Bormac. Both seem to have 
“used the wrong approach. She's eighty-six and very tetchy. She's 
also broad Scottish and has all her affairs handled by a solicitor up 
in Dundee.” 

_ He handed Sir James a folder, and the head of Manson Consoli- 
dated read it within a few minutes. “I want those shares,” he said. 
“You say the others went about it the wrong way. Why?” 

“She appears to have an obsession in life, and it's not money. 
‘She's rich in her own right. I suspect the other bidders offered a 
lot of money but nothing else. That would not interest her.” 

“Then what in hell would?” asked Sir James. 

_ “Look at the second page, Sir James. The anniversary notices in 
the Times. She tried to have a statue of her husband erected, but 
it was refused by the London County Council. She had a memorial 
put up in his home town. I think that’s her obsession—the memory 
of the old slave-driver she married.” 
= “Yes, yes, you may be right. So what do you propose?” 
Thorpe outlined his idea and Manson listened thoughtfully. 


SHANNON WAS BACK in his London flat shortly after twelve. On the 

mat was a cable from Langarotti in Marseilles. It gave the address 
of a hotel where he had checked in as M. Lavallon. Shannon at once 

placed a call to him. He was told that M. Lavallon was out and 

left a message for him to call Mr. Brown in London. Then he typed 

a letter to the Corsican asking about a man in Paris who could get 
end user certificates from one of the African embassies. 

Next he sent a telegram to “ Walter Harris’ advising him that he 
would like to see him the next morning at eleven. He spent the 
afternoon typing a full account of his Luxembourg and Hamburg 
trips. He had just folded it into an envelope when Janni Dupree 
knocked at the door. 

= Janni reported that he would have several crates full of uniforms 
and boots ready for collection by Friday. Next week he would start 

pn such things as sleeping bags and knapsacks. Shannon promised 

to get for him the name of the shipping agent in Marseilles. Then 
he gave Janni the letter he had written to Langarotti and ordered 
him to post it at once, express rate. 
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He was getting very hungry by eight when Langarotti final 
called. Shannon asked him, in the guarded terms he d insisted thi 
use on the phone, how he was getting on. A 

“Tve written to three boat-makers for their brochures. When 
see what I want I can order from local dealers,” said Langarotti. i 

‘‘Good idea,” said Shannon. “Now listen. I need the name of 
good shipping agent in Marseilles. There will be a few crates sen 
from here in the near future, and one from Hamburg.” 4 

“I think it will be better to have an agent in Toulon,’ said 
Langarotti. Shannon could guess why. Marseilles police had been 
tightening up on the port and a new Customs chief had been 
drafted in who was believed to be a holy terror. The aim was te 
clamp down on the heroin traffic, but a search of a boat for drugs 
could just as easily turn up arms. F 

“Fair enough,” said Shannon. “Wire me the name when yo 
have it. Also the answer to a letter you ll be getting.” 
AT TEN the next morning a cable arrived from Marseilles. It bore 
the name of a Frenchman and an address. 

Shannon at once rang the BEA ticket office and booked a seat id 
a weekend flight to a certain place in Africa via Paris. | 

4 
SHARP AT ELEVEN Endean arrived at the flat. “You ve covered a lot 
of ground,” he said when he had read Shannon’s report. 

“Yes, I want to get all the orders placed by Day Twenty, whi 
leaves forty days for them to be fulfilled. We must allow twent 
days to collect all the components and get them aboard ship. = 
ing date should be Day Eighty if we are to strike on schedule. I 
the way, I shall need more money soon.’ 

After some initial objections, Endean agreed to put a 
twenty thousand pounds into Shannon’s Belgian account. Then he 
rose to go. “Anything else?” 3 

“No,” said Shannon. “I should be away most of next week. 


THE DRAWING ROOM in the sprawling apartment above Cott 
more Gardens, not far from Kensington High Street, was gloom) 
in the extreme, with heavy curtains shutting out the sunshine 
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Round the walls hung portraits of ancestors, Montroses and 
furrays, Farquhars and Frazers. Bigger than all, in a vast frame 
bove a fire that was never lit, stood a man in a kilt. The face, 
amed by ginger muttonchop whiskers, glared down into the room 
s if its owner had just spotted a coolie impudently collapsing from 
ver-work. It was Sir Ian Macallister, K.B.E. 

Martin Thorpe dragged his eyes back to Lady Macallister. 
People have come before, Mr. Martin.” She insisted on calling 
im Mr. Martin. “But I don’t see why I should sell my husband's 
ompany. It was all his work. Now people want to take it away and 
o other things with it. . . I will not sell.” 

But Lady Madala. 

“You see the company was my dear husband s legacy to me.’ 

“Lady Macallister. . .” he began again. 

“You ll have to speak idifictly into the hearing aid. She's as deaf 
sa post, said Lady Macallister's companion. 

Thorpe nodded his thanks, and noticed her properly for the first 
ime. In her late sixties, she had the look of those who have fallen 
n hard times and had to put themselves in bond to others. 
Thorpe rose and approached the old woman in the armchair. He | 
aned close to the hearing aid. 

“Lady Macallister, the people I represent do not want to ane 
he company, only to make it rich and famous again, like when your 
usband ran it.” 

A glimmer of light awoke in the old eyes. “ Like my husband... ? 

“Yes, Lady Macallister,’ bawled Thorpe. He pointed up at the 
gure on the wall. “We want to create all his life's work again, 
nd make the Macallister estates a memorial to him.” 

But she was gone again. 

“They never put up a memorial to my Ian.” 

“If the company was rich, it could insist on a memorial,” Thorpe 
houted into the hearing aid. 

“I don’t know, I don’t understand,’ she wailed. “If only Mr. 
Yalgleish were here. He signs the papers for me. Mrs. Barton, I'd 
ke to go back to my room.” 

“Its time enough,” said the housekeeper-companion brusquely. 
Now come along, it’s time for your nap. And your medicine.” 
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Mrs. Barton helped the old woman to her feet and out of the 
room. In a few minutes she came back alone. 
Thorpe, standing, smiled his most rueful smile. “It looks as i 
I’ve failed. And yet, you know, her stock is quite valueless unless 
the company is rejuvenated.” He turned to the door. “I'm sorry if 
I put you to inconvenience. 
“Im quite used to inconvenience,” said Mrs. Barton, but her 
face softened. “Would you care for a cup of tea before you leave?’ 
Some instinct prompted Thorpe to accept. As they sat over a pot 
of tea in the kitchen Mrs. Barton told him about Lady Macallister. 
“She can’t see all your fine arguments, Mr. Thorpe, not even 
when you offered to put up a memorial to that old ogre.” 

Thorpe was surprised. Evidently the tart Mrs. Barton had a mind 
of her own. “She does what you tell her,” he said. 

“Would you like another cup of tea?’ And as she poured it, she 
said quietly, “Oh yes, she does what I tell her. She knows if I went 
she d never get another companion. 

“It can’t be much of a life for you, Mrs. Barton?” 

“Its not,’ she said shortly, “but I have a roof over my head, 
and food and clothes. It’s the price one pays.” 

“For being a widow?” asked Thorpe gently. 

“Yes.” 

There was a picture of a young mañ in uniform, an RAF pilot, 
propped on the mantelpiece. “Your son?” asked Thorpe. 

“Yes. Shot down over France in 1943.” 

“So who is there to look after you when she’s gone?” 

“Nobody. I'll get by. She'll no doubt leave me something in her 
will. I've looked after her for sixteen years.” 

When Martin Thorpe left an hour later, he was a much happier 
man. From a corner phone booth he made a call and a West End 
insurance broker agreed to see him at ten the next morning. 


THAT THURSDAY EVENING arms dealer Johann Schlinker flew into 
London from Hamburg. He met a diplomat from the Iraqui 
embassy for dinner at nine. It was an expensive dinner, even more 
so when Schlinker handed over an envelope containing the equiva- 
lent in German marks of one thousand pounds. In return he took ar 
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envelope from the Arab and checked the contents. A letter on 
crested embassy notepaper stated that the undersigned had been 
requested by the Police Ministry of Iraq to authorize Herr Johann 
Schlinker to negotiate the purchase of four hundred thousand 
rounds of standard 9 mm ball for shipment to Iraq. It was the end 
user certificate for Shannon's order. 


JUST AFTER LUNCH on Friday Sir James Manson summoned 
Simon Endean to his office. He had read Shannon’s report and was 
agreeably surprised at the speed with which the mercenary worked. 
What pleased him even more was the call he had just had from 
Martin Thorpe. 

“You say Shannon will be abroad next week, Simon. That's good. 
There’s a job I want you to do. Get one of our standard contracts of 
employment. Paste over the name of ManCon and fill in the name 
of Bormac in its place. Have it photocopied and make it out for a 
one-year ss engagement for the services of Antoine Bobi at a salary 
of five hundred pounds a month. Specify payable in Dahomean 
francs so that he won't vamoose. ” 

_ “Bobi?” queried Endean. “You mean Colonel Bobi?” 

“Thats the one. I don’t want the future president of Zangaro 
running off anywhere. On Monday you are going to Dahomey to 
persuade him that Bormac Trading Company would like to engage 
his services as consultant. You are to tell him his duties will be 
communicated to him later, but the sole condition of employment 
for the moment is that he remain where he is until you visit him 
again. As for the date on the contract, make sure the last figure for 
the year is blurred.” 

Endean absorbed the instructions and left to begin setting up 
the employment of Colonel Antoine Bobi. 


THAT FRIDAY AFTERNOON at four, Thorpe emerged from the 
Kensington apartment with the four share transfer deeds he 
needed, signed by Lady Macallister and witnessed by Mrs. Barton. 
He also bore a letter instructing Mr. Dalgleish in Dundee to hand 
over to Mr. Thorpe the share certificates upon presentation of his 
cheque. The name of the recipient of the shares had been left blank 
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on the transfer deeds, but Lady Macallister had not noticed. She hac 
been too distraught at the very thought of Mrs. Barton packing her 
bags and leaving. Before nightfall the name of Zwingli Bank 
acting on behalf of Messrs. Adams, Ball, Carter and Davies, would 
be written into the vacant space. 

it had cost Sir James Manson two shillings to buy each of the 
three hundred thousand shares, then quoted at one shilling and one 
penny on the Stock Exchange. A total of thirty thousand pounds. 
It had cost him another thirty thousand to purchase a life annuity 
which would assure a worry-free end to her days for one lady house- 
keeper-companion. 


6 


Benoit Lambert, known to friends and to the Paris police as 
Benny, was a small-fry member of the underworld who cultivated 
the notion of himself as a mercenary and an arms dealer. The first 
he certainly was not, but with his variety of contacts he had occa- 
sionally been able to provide an item of weaponry here and there, 
usually handguns for the underworld. He had also come to know an 
African diplomat who was prepared, for a price, to provide a 
serviceable end user certificate. Eighteen months earlier, he had 
mentioned this in a bar to a Corsican called Langarotti. | 

Nevertheless, he had been surprised to hear the Corsican on the 
phone, calling to tell him he was about to be visited by Cat Shannon. 
He had heard of Shannon. He had heard, too, that Charles Roux 
was prepared to pay for any information as to his whereabouts. 

“Yes, I think I can get that certificate,” he said on Sunday when 
Shannon visited him and explained what he wanted. 

“How much?” asked Shannon shortly. 

“Fifteen thousand francs,” said Benny Lambert. 

“Merde; said Shannon. “I'll pay you a thousand pounds. 

Lambert calculated. That made it just over eleven thousand 
francs at the current rate of exchange. “O.K.,” he said. 

“You let out one word of this, and I'll slit your gizzard, said 
Shannon. “Even better, I'll get the Corsican to do it.” 

“Not a word, honest. I'll get you the letter in four days.” 
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_ Shannon put down five hundred pounds. “Half now, half when I 
pick it up.” 

_ When he had gone Benny Lambert thought things over. He 
decided to get the letter, collect his fee, and tell Roux later. 

That Sunday night Shannon flew to Africa. 


abominably. Shannon did not mind. It was good to be back in 
Africa again even after a six hour flight without sleep. Familiar 
were the sounds and the smells, the village women walking to 
market, gourds or bundles balanced on their heads, villagers 
bargaining and chattering in the shade of the markets’ palm- 
thatched roofs. He had telephoned from the airport and knew he 
was expected. He arrived at the villa just before noon. 
: The guards checked him at the gate and frisked him from 
_ ankles to armpit. Inside, he recognized a face, one of the personal 
; attendants of the man he had come to see. The man grinned broadly | 
_and ushered Shannon into an empty sitting room. 
_. Shannon was staring out of the windows when he heard the 
: Break of a door. He turned round. 
. The general was much the same as when they had parted on the 
_ darkened airstrip, the same luxuriant beard, the deep bass voice. 
“Well, Major Shannon, so soon. Couldn't you stay away?” 
He was bantering, as he usually did. Shannon grinned as they 
_ shook hands. “I need something, sir. And there is something I 
_ think we ought to talk over. An idea in the back of my head.” 
_ “Theres not much that an impoverished exile can offer you,” 
said the general, “but TIl always listen to your ideas. If I remember 
rightly, you used to have some fairly good ones.” 
_ Shannon said, ““There’s one thing you have that I could use. You 
still have your people's loyalty. And what I need is men.” 
| They talked through the lunch hour and all afternoon. When dark- 
ness fell, Shannon was drawing diagrams. They elaborated the plan 
through the night. Only at three in the morning was the car sum- 
moned to drive Shannon to the airport. 
As they parted on the terrace, they shook hands again. 
“TIl be in touch, sir, said Shannon. 


[ WAS A long drive upcountry. The taxi was hot and rattled 
: 
k 
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“And I'll have to send my emissaries immediately,” replied the 


general. “But in sixty days the men will be there.” 


Shannon was dead tired. The strain of the constant travel was — 


beginning to tell. He reached Le Bourget at six on the Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Later that Tuesday evening Shannon was settled into an hotel in 
the heart of Paris’s 8th arrondissement as Keith Brown. He had 
had to forsake his Montmartre hideout where he was known as 
Shannon. But he had decided it was safe to go to his favourite place 
for dinner. He called Madame Michelle and ordered a filet mignon. 
Then he put in two person-to-person calls. They came through 
almost together. First on the line was M. Lavallon from Marseilles. 

“I have a shipping agent in Toulon,” said Langarotti. “Very 
respectable and efficient. They have their own bonded warehouse. 

“Spell it out,” said Shannon. 


“Agence Maritime Duphot,” spelled Langarotti, and dictated 
the address. “Send consignments marked as the property of J. B. 


Langarotti. 
“Good,” said Shannon, “well done. 
The second call was to a bar in Ostende. 


“Tm in Paris,” said Shannon, when Marc Vlaminck’s voice came 


>> 


“through. “That man with the samples of merchandise . . . 
“Yes, he’s prepared to meet you and discuss terms.” 


“Suggest Friday breakfast at the Brussels airport Holiday Inn.” | 


“TIl put it to him and call you back,” said Marc. 
“Call me tomorrow between ten and eleven,” said Shannon and 
gave his telephone number. Then he headed out for dinner. 


WHILE SHANNON SLEPT in Paris, Simon Endean was on the over- 
night flight to Dahomey. Shannon would not have been surprised if 
he had known this, for he assumed the exiled Zangaran Colonel 
Bobi had a part in Manson’s scheme. But if Endean had known of 


Shannon’s visit to the general in the same area of Africa, it would, 


despite the pill he had taken, have ruined his sleep that night. 


MARC VLAMINCK rang Shannon in Paris at ten fifteen a.m. “Our 
friend agrees,” said the Belgian. “Do you want me to come too? 
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= “Certainly,” said Shannon. “Ask at the Holiday Inn for Mr. Keith 
_ Brown. Have you bought that van I asked you to get?” 
“Yes, why?” 
“Has this gentleman seen it yet?” 
There was a pause while Vlaminck thought. “No 
_ “Then don’t bring it to Brussels. Hire a car and pick him up on 
= the way. Understand?” 

“Yes,” said Vlaminck, perplexed. “Anything you say: 

Shannon had breakfast, then he placed a call to Benny Lambert 
= asked whether the end user documents were ready. 

Benny s voice sounded strained. “Yes. When do you want 
them?” | 

“This afternoon, said Shannon. 

“All right. Come to my place at four,” said Lambert. 
i “No, I'll meet you here,’ Shannon said, and gave Lambert the 
name of his hotel. Better to meet the little crook in a public 
; place. To his surprise Lambert agreed. There was something not 

quite right about this, but Shannon couldn't put his finger on it. 
3 Next Shannon called Mr. Stein of Lang and Stein in Luxem- 
_ bourg. “About the meeting to launch my holding company, 
3 Tyrone Holdings—” 
7 
3 
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“Ah yes, Mr. Brown,” said Stein. “When, would you suggest?” 
They set it for three the next afternoon in Stein’s office. 


SIX THOUSAND MILES away Simon Endean sat with Colonel Bobi in 
a small rented villa in the residential district of Cotonou. 
= Bobi was a lumbering giant with a brutish face. His aspect 
pleased Endean. It was of no consequence to him with what 
- disastrous effects Bobi might rule Zangaro. What he had come to 
- find was a man who would sign away the Crystal Mountain mineral 
rights to Bormac Trading Company for a pittance and a hefty bribe. 

The colonel would be delighted to accept the post of West 
African consultant to Bormac. He pretended to study the contract, 
but when he turned to a page which Endean had stapled upside 
_ down, his expression did not flicker. He was illiterate. 

Endean explained the terms of the contract slowly in a mish- 
mash of basic French and Coast-Pidgin English. Bobi nodded 
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soberly and scrawled what could pass for a signature on the docu- 
ment. Only later would he be told that Bormac was putting him © 


into power in Zangaro in exchange for mining rights. 
At dawn Endean was flying north again. 


THE MEETING WITH Benny Lambert took place in the hotel café. 


ee 


Lambert handed over an envelope, from which Shannon took two É 


pieces of paper, both bearing the printed crest of the ambassador of 
the Republic of Togo. One of the sheets was blank except for a 
signature and an embassy seal. The other was a letter in which the 
signer stated that he had been authorized by his government 
to engage the services of . . . to apply to the government of... for 
the purchase of the attached list of military weapons. 

Shannon nodded. Alan Baker would be able to insert his own 
name in one blank and the Federal Republic of Yugoslavia in the 
other. He handed Lambert five hundred pounds and left. 

Like most weak men, Lambert was indecisive. He had for three 
days been on the verge of telling Charles Roux that Shannon was in 
town and seeking an end user certificate. He was afraid of Roux and 
felt he ought to tell him. But he was afraid of Shannon also. He 
decided to wait until morning. 


When he finally gave Roux the tip-off, it was too late. Roux. 


telephoned the hotel at nine a.m. and asked for Mr. Shannon. 
The desk clerk replied truthfully: that they had no Mr. Shannon. 
Within minutes, Roux’s man, Alain, was at the hotel and estab- 
lished that a man whose description exactly corresponded to Cat 
Shannon had spent the night there, registered as Keith Brown, and 


left for Luxembourg early that morning. Alain also received a 


description of the Frenchman with whom Mr. Brown had been seen 
in the café. All this he reported to Roux at midday. 

Roux, Alain and Raymond Thomard held a conference of war. 
Roux made the final decision. “Henri, you stake out that hotel. Get 
friendly with the staff. If Shannon checks in there again, I want to 
know, but at once. Understand?” Alain nodded. 

“When he comes again, Raymond, you take the bastard. In the 
meantime, there’s one other little job. Just make sure Lambert 
doesn’t do any walking for the next six months. He was too slow.” 
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_ THE FLOATING of the company to be known as Tyrone Holdings 


was over almost before it had begun. Shannon was invited into 


_ Mr. Stein's office, where Mr. Lang and a junior partner were 
_ already seated. Along one wall were the three secretaries of the 
_ three partners. With the required seven stockholders on hand, Mr. 


Stein set up the company within five minutes. Shannon handed over 


one thousand pounds and a thousand shares were issued. Each 
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person present received one and signed for it, then passed them to 
_ Mr. Stein who agreed to keep them in the company safe. Shannon 
received nine hundred and ninety-four shares in a block represented 
by one sheet of paper and signed for them. The articles and memo- 
randa of association were signed by the chairman and company 
secretary. Copies of each would be filed with the Registrar of 
_ Companies for the Archduchy of Luxembourg. That was it. 

Shannon checked into the Holiday Inn at Brussels just before 
eight in the evening. 


THE MAN WHO accompanied Tiny Marc Vlaminck when they 
_ knocked at Shannon’s room the following morning was introduced 
as M. Boucher. They were, Shannon thought, a comic pair. Mare 
towered over his companion, who was so fat as to seem almost 
circular. He was carrying a thick briefcase. 
Shannon poured out some coffee, and went straight to business. 
“M. Boucher, I represent a group who would be interested in acquir- 
ing a quantity of machine pistols. M. Vlaminck mentioned to me that 
you might be in a position to supply me with some. I understand 
E these are Schmeisser 9 mm machine pistols of wartime manufac- 
ture, but never used. I understand also that an export licence is out 


of the question. My people accept this.” 


Boucher nodded slowly. He could not nod fast. 
“I might,’ he said carefully, “be able to make available a 
quantity of these pieces. But strictly on a cash basis. The identity 


-of my own people has to be protected.” 


He’s lying, thought Shannon. There are no people behind 
Boucher. He is the owner of this stuff, and works alone. 

M. Boucher in his younger days had worked as a cook in the 
Belgian SS barracks at Namur. In 1944, when the Germans were 
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pulling back, a lorry loaded with unused Schmeissers had broken 


” 


down on the Namur road. There was no time for repairs, so the — 
cargo was shifted into a nearby bunker and the entrance dynamited. — 


Boucher watched it happen. Later he had returned, shovelled away 
the rubble and removed a thousand weapons. Since then they 
had reposed beneath the floor of the garage of his country cottage. 
To date he had “unloaded” half of his reserve. 

“If these guns are in good working order, I would be interested 
in buying a hundred of them,’ said Shannon. “All reasonable 


conditions imposed by you would be adhered to in the handing — 


over of the cargo. We also would expect complete discretion.” 


“They are all brand new, Monsieur. Still in their maker's grease - 
and each still wrapped in greaseproof paper with seals unbroken. 


As they came from the factory thirty years ago and still possibly 
the finest machine pistol ever made.” | 
“May I see?” Shannon asked. 


Boucher pulled the case he carried onto his knees, twirled the — 


combination lock and flicked open the catches. 
Shannon lifted out the Schmeisser. It was a beautiful piece of 


weaponry. He slid his hands over the smooth blue-black metal, — 


gripped the pistol grip, and felt the lightness of it. He operated the 


breech mechanism and squinted down the barrel several times. The — 


inside was unmarked. 

“That is the sample model,’ wheezed Boucher. “But the others 
are identical. Unused.” | 

Shannon put it down. “What about magazines?’ 

“I can supply five with each weapon,’ said Boucher. 

After bargaining, two hours later they settled for a hundred 
Schmeissers at a hundred dollars each. They agreed on the following 
Wednesday evening after dark for the handover. Shannon offered 
Boucher a lift home, but the fat man chose to call a taxi. He was 


not prepared to assume that the Irishman, who he was certain was — 


from the IRA, would not take him somewhere and work him over 


until he had learned the location of the secret hoard. Trust is a — 


superfluous weakness in the black market arms business. 


When the fat man had left, Shannon said to Vlaminck, “Do you — 


see what I meant about the van you bought?” 
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“No,” said the other. 

“We have to use that van for the pick-up. I saw no reason why 
Boucher should see the real number plates. Have a spare set ready 
for Wednesday night will you? If Boucher does want to tip off 
anyone after delivery, they'll have the wrong van.” 

_ “O.K., Cat, I'll be ready.” -said Marc. And he drove Shannon to 
Ostende where Shannon boarded the evening ferry to Dover. 

j 
_ THE NEXT EVENING around dinner time Shannon presented Endean 
_ with his third progress report. “You'll have to make further transfers 
_ of money if we are to move ahead,” he concluded. “We are entering 
_ the areas of major expenditures now—the arms and the ship.” 

“How much do you need at once?” Endean asked. 

“Two thousand for salaries, four thousand for boats and engines, 
four thousand for submachine guns and over ten thousand for 9 mm 
ammunition. Better make it thirty thousand.” 
= Endean eyed him coldly. ‘ ‘There had better be some purchases 

~ being made with all this money, ’ he grated. 
' Shannon stared him out. “Don’t threaten me, Harris. A lot of 
` people have tried it; it costs a fortune in flowers.” 
~ He dined alone that Saturday evening. He had found that Julie 
~ Manson was at home with her parents in Gloucestershire. 


> 


AT 


E IT WAS IN THE middle of Sunday morning that Julie decided to ring 
her lover's flat. Outside, the spring rain fell in a steady curtain on 
_ the Gloucestershire countryside, washing out her hope of riding the 
3 _ handsome new gelding her father had given her. As her mother was 

- within earshot of the telephone in the hallway, she decided to use 
_ the one in her father’s study. 

_. She had lifted the telephone on the desk when she noticed a 

" folder lying on the blotter. She idly lifted the cover to glance 
_ at the first page. A name on it caused her to freeze, the telephone 
still buzzing furiously in her ear. The name was Shannon. 
_ She flicked her eyes down the page. Figures, costings, a second 
' reference to Shannon. The turning of the door handle interrupted 
: her. With a start she dropped the folder and began to babble into 
the unhearing telephone. Her father stood in the doorway. 
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“All right, Christine, that will be marvellous, darling. I'll see — 
you on Monday then. Bye now,” she chattered. 

Her father’s expression had softened as he saw his daughter. 
“Now what are you up to?” he said with mock gruffness. 

She twined her soft arms round his neck and kissed him on the | 
cheek. “Just phoning a friend, Daddy,” she said in her little-girl 
voice. “Mummy was fussing about in the hall, so I came in here.” 

‘“Humph. Well, you've got a phone in your room. So please 
use that for private calls.” 

“All right, Daddikins. Come on and help me saddle Tamerlane 
so I can ride as soon as it stops raining.” | 

He smiled. “Give me a few minutes and I'll join you.” 

Mata Hari, Julie was sure, could not have done better. 


of 


On Monday Shannon flew to Malaga to meet Semmler, who 
thought he had, after three weeks, found a suitable yacht which 
could be re-registered as a coaster. Shannon looked her over care- 
fully, but decided she was unsuitable and too small. Further checks 
with Lloyd’s of London by telephone on Tuesday confirmed his — 
decision. 

“Sorry, Kurt,” he said to Semmler. “You'll have to keep on 
searching. But I must have our ship's name within twelve days.” 

This was the end of Day Twenty-two. 


DAY TWENTY-THREE began for Shannon on a flight from London to 
Brussels and a visit to the Kredietbank at Bruges. He and Marc 
Vlaminck then had four hours to kill. Just before dusk they set off 
for the rendezvous Boucher had suggested. 

There is a lonely stretch on the road from Bruges to Ghent 
where the old main road is by-passed by a new motorway. 
Half-way along this old road the two mercenaries found the 
faded notice-board of an abandoned farm, which was hidden 
from view by a clump of trees. Shannon drove the van on past it 
and parked, while Marc got out and went to check that the farm — 
was indeed deserted. f 
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_ “The house is locked front and back,” he said. “I checked out the 

_ barns and stables. No one there.” 

_ Get back there then and keep a watch from cover. I'll watch 

_ the front entrance from here.” 

When Marc had gone Shannon took out two false number 

plates and taped them over the van’s real plates. Once they were 

_ well away, they could rip them off. On each side of the van was a 
large publicity sticker that gave it a distinctive air, but which 
could also be unstuck in a hurry. Inside were six large sacks of 
potatoes Vlaminck had brought. 

| The other van turned up at five to eight. As it swung down the 

= track to the farm, Shannon could make out a blob beside the driver 

_ that could only be M. Boucher. The vehicle went down the track 
and disappeared behind the trees. 

= Shannon gave Boucher three minutes, then he followed. He 
parked the nose of his van ten feet from the rear of Boucher's, 
and climbed down, leaving his side lights on. 

“Monsieur Boucher,” he called, stepping back into darkness. 

“Monsieur Brown,’ he heard Boucher wheeze, and the fat man 
waddled into view with his “helper”, a big beefy-looking type. 

3 Marc, Shannon knew, could move like a ballet dancer when he 
wished. He saw no problem if it came to trouble. 

“You have the money?” asked Boucher as he came close. 

“In the van. You have the Schmeissers?” 

Boucher waved a pudgy hand at his van. “In the back.” 

= “I suggest we get both our consignments out onto the ground 

between the vans,” said Shannon. Boucher said something to his 

helper in Flemish, and the man moved to the back of their van. 

_ Shannon tensed. If there were to be any surprises, they would come 
= when the doors opened. There were none. 

Shannon whistled and Tiny Marc emerged from behind a barn. 

“Let's get the handover done,” Shannon said. He pulled out a 

_ fat envelope. “Ten bundles, fifty twenty-dollar bills in each.” 

He stayed close to Boucher as the fat man flicked through each 
bundle, counting with surprising speed for such plump hands. 
Then Boucher checked the notes for forgeries. “All in order,” 
he said at last, and his man moved aside from the van doors. 
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Shannon nodded at Marc who went to the van and heaved the - 
first crate onto the grass. He prised up the lid and checked the 
ten Schmeissers lying side by side. One of them he took out and 
checked for firing mechanism, pin and breech movement. It took 
him twenty minutes to check all ten cases. Finally he looked into 
the open-topped crate. It contained five hundred magazines for the — 
machine pistols. He tested one to ensure that it was the right 
fit for a Schmeisser. “All in order,’ he said in his turn. 

“Would you ask your friend to help load them up?” Shannon 
asked Boucher. Within five minutes the ten flat crates and the 
carton of magazines were loaded in Marc’s van and Marc had 
raised the bottom half of the tailboard. 

Taking a knife, Marc slit the first sack, hefted it onto his 
shoulder and emptied it into the loaded van. Loose potatoes 
rolled about furiously, filling the cracks around the crates. With a 
laugh, the other Belgian started to help him until every trace of the 
cargo in the van was covered. Anyone looking in would be 
confronted with a sea of loose potatoes. 

“If you don’t mind, we'll leave first,’ said Shannon to Boucher. 
~ After all, we now have the incriminating evidence.” 

He waited till Marc had turned the van round before he left 
Boucher's side and leaped aboard. Half-way down the lane there 
was a deep pot-hole over which Marc had to drive very slowly. 
Shannon jumped from the van to hide in the bushes. | 

Two minutes later Boucher’s van came along. It too slowed to 
negotiate the pot-hole. Shannon slipped from the bushes and 
jammed his knife into the rear offside tyre. He heard it hiss as it 
deflated, then he was back in the bushes. He rejoined Tiny Marc on 
the main road, where the Belgian had just ripped off the false 
number plates. Shannon wanted a half-hour’s start on Boucher. 

By ten thirty the pair were back in Ostende, and the van loaded 
with spring potatoes was garaged. In Marc’s bar on Kleinstraat 
they toasted each other in foaming steins of ale. 


MARC CALLED FOR Shannon at his hotel in the morning. Over break- 
fast Shannon explained that the Schmeissers had to be smuggled 
over the Belgian border into France, for loading onto the ship in a 
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_ southern French port. For half an hour, he told Vlaminck what he 
_ wanted done with the submachine pistols. 
“All right,” the Belgian said. “I can work on them mornings 
in the garage before the bar opens. When do we run them 
~ south?” | 

“About May 15th,” said Shannon. “We'll use the champagne 
route.” 

Shannon was back in London early that evening. 


bs 
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FRIDAYS MORNING post brought a sheaf of brochures from 
Langarotti. Three European firms manufactured the kind of 
rubberized inflatable semi-rigid boats he wanted. The Italian firm 
_ seemed to be the best for Shannon’s purpose. Of their largest- 
model, a five-and-a-half metre launch, there were two available 
for immediate delivery, one in a Marseilles shop, one in Cannes. 
The French manufacturers brochure showed a five-metre craft, 
one of which, Langarotti said, was available at a shop in Nice. 
Shannon wrote instructing Langarotti to buy those three 
models and to buy the three outboard engines for them also at 
separate shops. He told the Corsican he was transferring to his 
~ account the equivalent of four thousand five hundred pounds to pay 
for these. With the balance he was to buy a serviceable second- 
hand van into which he could load the assault craft and the engines, 
delivering them himself to his freight agent in Toulon to be bonded 
for export. The whole consignment had to be ready for shipment by 
_ May 15th. On the morning of that day Langarotti was to rendez- 
= yous with Shannon in Paris. He was to bring the van with him. 
= Cat Shannon posted this letter and one to the Kredietbank in 
_ Bruges, and then lay down on his bed and stared at the ceiling. The 
~ strain of the past thirty days was taking its toll. He felt flat and 
tired. Things seemed to be going according to plan. But the big 
_ problem was the ship. Semmler was still searching in vain. 
_ The telephone rang. Shannon rolled off his bed to answer it. 
tai its me. | 
“Hello, Julie,’ he said, wishing it had been Semmler. 
“Are you going to be in town this weekend?” she asked. 
“Yes. Should be.” 
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“Good,” said the girl. “Let's spend it doing things. 


It must have been the tiredness. He was getting slow on the { 
uptake. “What things?” he asked. And she began talking in 


clinical detail until he interrupted and told her to come round. 


IN THE THRILL of seeing her lover again Julie had forgotten the ` 
news she had for him. It was not until nearly midnight that she © 


remembered, ‘Oh, by the way, I saw your name the other day.” 

Shannon grunted. 

“Shall I tell you where? In a folder on my Daddy's desk.” 

If she had meant to surprise him, she succeeded. He sat up, 
gripping both her arms hard. The intensity of his stare frightened 
her. ` ‘You re hurting me,” she said. 

“What folder on your father's desk?” 

“A folder,” she sniffed. “I only wanted to help you.” 
His expression softened. 

“Tell me about it,” he said gently. “All of it.’ 
When she had finished she coiled her arms round his gales 
“I love you, Mister Cat,” she whispered. “Was it wrong?” 


q 
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Shannon thought for a moment. She already knew too much — 


and there were only two ways of ensuring her silence. 


“Do you love me? Would you want anything bad to happen | 


to me, because of something you did or said?” 
She stared deep into his face. This was like schoolgirl Game 
“Never. I'd never talk. No matter what they did to me!” 


“Nobody's going to do anything to you. Just don’t tell your | 


father that you know me, or went through his papers. You see, he 
employs me to gather information about mining prospects in Africa. 
_ If he learned we knew each other, he'd fire me. Then I'd have to 
find another job. Miles away from here.” 

That struck home. “I won't say anything,’ she promised. 

“A couple of points,” said Shannon. “You said you saw the 
title on the sheets with mineral prices on them. What was it?” 

She furrowed her brow trying to recall the words. “What's that 
stuff they put in expensive fountain pens . . . platinum?” 

“Platinum.” Shannon looked pensive. “And the title on the 
outside of the folder? Do you know what that was?” 
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= “Oh, I remember that,” she said happily. ` ‘Like something out 
of a fairy tale. The Crystal Mountain.” 

_ Shannon sighed. “Go and make some coffee, there’s a love.” 

f He leaned against the bedhead. “You cunning bastard,” he 
_ breathed. “But it won't be that cheap, Sir James, not that cheap 
at all.” 

$ Then he laughed into the darkness. 


= ON SATURDAY night Benny Lambert was ambling home after an 
= evening in his favourite café. He had been buying a lot of rounds 
for his cronies, celebrating with the money Shannon had paid him. 
_ He had drunk more than enough himself, and took no notice of the 
car that cruised slowly behind him and swept abreast of him at a 
_ plot of waste ground. By the time he did and started to protest, the 
_ giant figure who had emerged from the car was hustling him across 
the lot and behind a hoarding. 

His protests were silenced when the figure spun him round and 
slammed a fist into his solar plexus. Benny Lambert slumped to 
the ground. The big man drew a two-foot iron bar from his belt. 

_ Stooping, he grabbed the writhing Lambert by the left thigh. The 
iron bar made a dull “whumph” as it crashed into the exposed 

kneecap, shattering it instantly. Lambert screamed once, shrilly, 

and fainted. He never felt the second kneecap broken at all. 

= Twenty minutes later Thomard was phoning his employer. 

- Roux listened, and then he said, “Good. Now listen, Alain has 

_ just informed me that the hotel Shannon stays in has reserved a 

= room for Mr. Keith Brown on the night of the 15th. Got it?” 

“The 15th,” Thomard said. “Yes. He will be there then.” 

_ “And so will you,” said Roux. “You will remain on stand-by 
not far from the hotel from noon of that day onwards.” 

= “Until when?” asked Thomard. 

= “Until he comes out, alone,” said Roux. “And then you will 
take him. For five thousand dollars.” 
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WHEN THE PHONE rang on Sunday morning, Shannon was lying 
on his back on the bed while Julie pottered in the kitchen getting 
_ breakfast ready. 


pa 
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“Carlo?” It was Semmler's voice. “Im in Genoa. I have the - 
boat. She is very good. But there is someone else who would like 
to buy her. We may have to outbid them. Can you come out?” 

“TIl come tomorrow. What hotel are you staying at?” 

Semmler told him. 

“TIl be there on the first available plane.” 

He was grinning when he hung up. If Kurt was right he could 
conclude the ship deal over the next twelve days and be in Paris on 
the 15th for his rendezvous with Langarotti. 


8 


The port of Genoa was bathed in late afternoon sunshine when 
Kurt Semmler led Cat Shannon along the quays to where the Motor 
Vessel Toscana was moored. The old coaster was dwarfed by the 
two 3000-ton freighters that lay either side of her, but she was big 
enough for Shannon's purposes. Rusty, old and dowdy, she had the 
quality he looked for—she was anonymous. There are thousands of | 
such small freighters plying the coastal trade. 

On board, they found their way aft to where a companionway led 
down into the crew quarters, and Semmler called. They were met 
at the bottom by a muscular, hard-faced man in his mid-forties. 
Semmler introduced him as Carl Waldenberg, the first mate. 

Waldenberg nodded abruptly and shook hands. 

“You have come to look her over, our old Toscana?’ he asked, 
in good, if accented, English. And without waiting for the Italian 
captain's return, the first mate showed them over the Toscana. 

Shannon was interested in three things; the ability of the boat 
to accommodate twelve men in addition to the crew, the possi- 
bility of secreting a few crates below the flooring down in the 
bilges, and the trustworthiness of the engines. The German sea- 
man’s eyes narrowed slightly as Shannon asked his questions, but 
he answered civilly and then offered them beer, which they drank 
in the shade of a canvas awning set up behind the bridge. That 
was when negotiations really started. The two Germans rattled — 
away in German, until at last Waldenberg looked keenly at 
Shannon, and nodded slowly. “Possibly,” he said in English. 
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Semmler explained. “Waldenberg is interested in why a man 
_ like yourself wants to buy a freighter.” 

= Shannon nodded. “Fair enough. Kurt, I want a word with 
E you.” 

They went aft and leaned over the rail. “How do you reckon 
_ this guy?” muttered Shannon. 

“He's good,” said Semmler without hesitation. “The captain 
is the owner of the boat also and wants to retire. Waldenberg 
would like to be captain. He has his master’s ticket, he knows this 
boat, and he knows the sea. As to whether he would run a cargo 
_ with a risk attached, I think he would, if the price is right.” 
“Surely, the first thing is to buy the ship. If he quits, we can find 
_ another captain. 

“No. For one thing we'd have to tell him enough beforehand 
for him to know roughly what the job was. If he quit then it 
_ would be a breach of security.” 

“If he learns what the job is, and then quits, he only goes out 
one way, said Shannon, and pointed down at the water. 
“There's another point, Cat. The captain trusts him. If he’s 
on our side, he can persuade the captain to let us have the Toscana, 
_ rather than a charter company that's sniffing around.” 
= The logic appealed to Shannon. He decided to make an ally of 
Waldenberg if he could. They strolled back to the awning. 
| “Til be straight with you, Mister,” he told the German. “If I 
buy the Toscana she will not be used for carrying peanuts. I need a 
_ good skipper, and Kurt tells me you're good. So let's get down to 
E basics. If I get this ship I'll offer you the post of captain with a six- 
= month guaranteed salary at double your present one. Plus a five 
thousand dollar bonus for the first shipment.” 

Waldenberg grinned and uncoiled himself from where he sat. 

He held out his hand. “Mister, you just got yourself a captain.” 
“Fine,” said Shannon. “Except first we have to get the boat.” 
3 “No problem,’ said Waldenberg. “How much would you 
_ spend?” 
= “TIl go to twenty-six thousand pounds. Will the captain take 
E that?” 
_ With that price, and me as captain, he'll let you have her.” 
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“When can I meet him? Tomorrow morning?” asked Shannon. 
“Right. Tomorrow at ten, here on board.” | 
They shook hands again and the two mercenaries left. 
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TINY MARC VLAMINCK was contentedly at work in the garage he - 


had rented while the locked van stood outside in the alley. Along 
one wall of the garage stood five large green oil drums, which 


bore the Castrol trade mark. From the first in the line, Marc had cut — 
a circular disc out of the bottom and the barrel stood upended with | 


the gaping hole showing. 
From the van Marc had taken two crates of TE AER and 


the twenty machine pistols were almost ready to enter their new ; 


hiding place. Each weapon, with five magazines taped to it, had 
been carefully mummified in sticky masking tape. Thus wrapped, 


each had been slipped into a stout polythene envelope, sucked © 
empty of air and tied securely with twine, then into an outer 
envelope also tied securely. That he reckoned, should keep each | 
pistol dry. Then he rolled the twenty packages into one bundle | 


which he inserted into the hole in the drum. 


His next job was to re-seal the barrel with a fresh tinplate disc. 


It took half an hour to fit and solder the tinplate onto the drum- 
head. When the solder had cooled, he sprayed the area with the 


exact green of the oil drums. After the paint had dried, he turned | 


the drum right side up and poured in lubricating oil. 


The thick emerald-green liquid filled up the air spaces between - 
the sides of the drum and the bundle of machine pistols, sliding | 


noiselessly into every cranny between the weapons. When the drum 


was full Marc took a torch and scanned the surface of the liquid. It - 


gleamed back at him in the light, slick and green. Of what lay at 
the bottom of the drum there was not a sign. | 

Marc knew now that he could convert one barrel every two days. 
He would be ready for Shannon by May 15th. 


DOCTOR IVANOV was incensed, not for the first time. 


“The bureaucracy,” he snapped at his wife across the breakfast. 


table, “the sheer, incompetent, stultifying’ bureaucracy in this 
country is unbelievable.” 
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= “Tm sure youre right, Mikhail Mikhailovich,’ his wife said 
E soothingly as she poured another cup of tea for her husband. 
_ Tf the capitalist world knew how long it takes to get a couple 
~ of nuts and bolts in this country, they'd die laughing.” 
= “Shush, dear,” she told him. “You must be patient.” 
_ It had been weeks since the Director had informed him that he 
was to lead a survey team to West Africa, and that he should 
_ take charge of the details himself. 
4 It had meant forsaking a project that interested him deeply, 
_ but he had done it. His team was ready, his equipment prepared 
_ and crated, down to the last water-purification tablet and camp 
2 bed. With luck, he had thought, he could do the survey, and be 
_ back with his samples before the brief Siberian summer was over. 
4 The letter in his hand told him it was not to be. 
_ It came from his Director personally, and stated that the confi- 
_ dential nature of the survey forbade the use of public transport 
_ but the Foreign Ministry did not feel able to instruct Aeroflot to put 
an airliner at the team’s disposal. It was decided therefore that the 
team could be best transported by a Soviet freighter heading past 
the coast of West Africa towards the Far East. When they had 
- completed their survey, they would notify Ambassador Dobrovolsky 
and a freighter heading back towards home would take the team 
and its crates of samples on board. 

“The whole summer,’ shouted Ivanov. “I’m going to miss the 
whole summer. And it Il be the rainy season down there.” 


CAT SHANNON and Kurt Semmler met the gnarled old Captain 
Spinetti at the ship the following morning. The negotiating started 
then and there. With Waldenberg translating, Captain Spinetti 
accepted Shannon's deal with the first mate. The engineer and 
deckhand might either stay on for six months or part company with 
‘severance pay. Shannon had privately decided to persuade the 
_ deckhand to leave, but to do all he could to keep the engineer, a 
| surly Serbian who Waldenberg said could coax those engines to hell 
and back. 

_ For tax reasons the captain had long ago formed a small private 
~ company, Spinetti Maritimo Shipping Company. It had one 
pe 


hundred shares of which ninety-nine were his. The other belonged 
to his lawyer, a certain Signor Ponti. The sale of the ship M.V. 
Toscana, the company’s only asset, was therefore linked to the sale 
of the shipping company, which suited Shannon perfectly. What 
did not suit him so well was that it took days of meetings with © 
Ponti before the details were in order. It was into May before the 
lawyer drew up the contracts. As the Toscana was an Italian 
registered vessel, the contract had to comply with Italian law, 
which is complicated. 

On that day, Cat Shannon despatched a series of letters from his 
Genoa Hotel. The first was to Johann Schlinker to tell him the ship 
that would carry the ammunition from Spain would be the M.V. — 
Toscana, owned by Spinetti Maritimo of Genoa. He would need 
from Schlinker details of where the arms shipment was supposed to 
be heading, so that the captain could draw up the manifest. 

A similar letter went to Alan Baker, so that he could give the 
Yugoslav authorities the facts for the export licence. 

He next wrote to Mr. Stein of Tyrone Holdings, instructing him 
to prepare for a board meeting four days hence. Agenda: the pur- 
chase of Spinetti Maritimo for twenty-six thousand pounds and the 
issuance of a further twenty-six thousand bearer shares to Mr. Keith 
Brown in exchange for a certified cheque for twenty-six thousand — 
pounds. 

He dashed off a line to Vlaminck telling him the pick-up of the 
Ostende cargo would have to be delayed until May 20th, and 
another to Langarotti putting back the Paris rendezvous to May 
19th. Lastly he wrote to Simon Endean asking him to be in Luxem- 
bourg four days hence with funds amounting to twenty-six 
thousand pounds. 


ON THAT SAME evening of May 13th, Jean-Baptiste Langarotti 
was driving into Toulon. Like Dupree in London preparing to fly 
to Marseilles, like Vlaminck in Ostende putting the final touches to — 
the fifth and last oil drum of guns, Langarotti was content with life. 

He had in the van the last two outboard engines, both equipped — 
with underwater exhaust attachments for silent running. He was 
about to deliver them to the warehouse. Already. there were three 
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_ black inflatable dinghies and the third engine; also four large crates 
_ of assorted clothing and camping equipment that had arrived from 
- Dupree in London. 

= It was a pity he had had to move from his hotel. A chance 
= encounter with an old underworld friend had forced him to clear 
€ out fast. He would have informed Shannon of his new address if he 
_ had known where Shannon was. It made no matter. In forty-eight 
k hours, on the 15th, he would keep their rendezvous in Paris. 


_ AFTER THE MEETING in Luxembourg on May 17th, the boat deal 
was finalized. Tyrone Holdings legally owned one hundred per cent 
of Spinetti Maritimo. In respect of this Ponti despatched by 
registered post the hundred shares of Spinetti Maritimo to the 
_ company office of Tyrone Holdings. As a separate matter, Signor 
- Ponti accepted a package from Shannon and locked it in his vault 
_ for safekeeping. He took two sample signatures from Shannon, in 
_ the name of Keith Brown, to authenticate any letters from Shannon 
_ regarding the disposal of this package. Unknown to Ponti, the 
_ package contained the 26,994 bearer shares of Tyrone. 
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_ Jean-Baptiste Langarotti was alive in part at least because 
= of his ability to sense danger before it came looking for him. On 
_ the 15th he sat at the appointed hour in the lounge of Shannon's 
_ Paris hotel. After two hours, he enquired at the reception desk. 
_ There was no Monsieur Brown in the hotel. Assuming Shannon 
had been delayed the Corsican decided to rendezvous again the 
_ next day. At the same hour on the 16th there was still no 
_ Shannon, but there was something else. Twice the same staff 
1 member of the hotel peeked into the room and vanished as soon 
__as Langarotti looked up. After another two hours, he left the hotel 
- again. As he passed down the street he had a glimpse of a man in 
_ the corner doorway showing a bizarre interest in a shop window 
full of women’s corsets. 


© Over the next twenty-four hours the Corsican began to sniff 
_ the wind in the bars of Paris where mercenaries foregather. Each 
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morning he went to the hotel, and on the 19th Shannon was there. 
He told his colleague over coffee in the lounge that he had bought — 
a ship for their operation. 

“No problems?” asked Langarotti. Shannon shook his head. 

“But here in Paris we have a problem.” 

Unable to strop his knife in a public place, the small Corsican 
sat with his hands in his lap. Shannon put down his coffee cup. 
If Langarotti called it a problem, it was trouble. 

“Such as?” he asked softly. 
“Theres a contract on you. Expensive. About five euid 
dollars.” : 

The two men sat in silence as Shannon considered the news. 

“Do you know who placed it?” he asked finally. 

“No. The word is, only a good hit-man would take a contract on 
you, or a stupid one. But someone has taken it up.” 

Shannon cursed silently. Had there been a leak in the present 
operation? Was it Manson himself, because of Julie? Had he 
offended a black market arms dealer? Could it be an old grudge 
of the CIA or KGB? None of these made sense. It must be someone 
with a private grudge. But who, for Goď’s sake? 

“Do they know I'm here in Paris?” 

“Lthink so. And in this hotel. I was here four days ago. . . 

‘Didn't you get my letter changing the meeting to today?” 

“No. I had to move out of my Marseilles hotel a week ago.” 

“Oh? Go on.” 

“There was someone watching the hotel the second time I 
came. I had already asked for you by the name of Brown. So I 
think the leak came from inside this hotel.” 

Shannon would like to talk to the man who had placed the 
contract on him, but first he had to identify him. There was only 
one man who could do that for him. The man who had taken the 
contract to kill him. He put this to the Corsican. 

“Yes, mon ami. The hit-man must be lured out.” 

“Will you help me, Jean-Baptiste?” 

“Of course,’ said Langarotti. They spent close to an hour study- 
ing a street map of Paris. Then Langarotti left. 

During the day Langarotti parked his van at a pre-arranged 
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et . In the afternoon Shannon asked the reception clerk if a well- 
kr own restaurant was within walking distance. 

“But certainly, m’sieu. Fifteen minutes, maybe twenty.” 

a - Shannon thanked him and used the telephone at the desk to 
be book a table in the name of Brown for ten o'clock that night. 

_ At nine-forty exactly, he left the hotel and turned up the street 
a the direction of the restaurant. The route he took was not 
direct. It led to dimly lit streets where no passers-by came his 
way. He dawdled, killing time until the hour of his table reser- 
vation was long past. Sometimes, he could hear the soft lap of a 
moccasin behind him. Whoever was there, it was not Langarotti. 
The Corsican could move without disturbing the dust. 

It was past eleven when he reached the dark alley he had 
been told was there. Any light that might have entered the alley 
from the far end was muted by the bulk of a van that stood 
parked there with its rear doors open. Shannon walked towards 
the van s gaping back and when he reached it, turned. 

_ Like most fighting men, he preferred to face danger. Moving 
: up the alley with his back to the entrance, he had felt the hairs on 
his neck prickling. If the psychology was wrong, he could be very 
“dead. But it had been right keeping to empty streets, the man 
5 behind him had stayed well back, hoping for just such an oppor- 
-tunity as now presented itself. 

_ Shannon stood and stared at the hulking shadow that suddenly 
blocked the lamplight from the entrance of the alley. He waited 
_ patiently, He hoped there would be no sound. 

- The shadow moved softly towards him. Shannon could make 
a Bout the right arm, out of the man’s pocket now, holding something 
forward. The figure stopped, raising his gun. He aimed. Then he 
slowly lowered it again, straight-armed, down to his side. It was 
almost as if he had changed his mind. Still staring at Shannon, he 
went down on all fours. The Colt .45 clattered on the stones. 
$ ‘Slowly, like a Moslem facing Mecca, the gunman bowed his head, 
Estaring no longer at Shannon but at the cobbles. There was a light 
“splashing sound, and finally the man’s arms gave out and he 
slumped forward gently into the puddle of his own aortic blood. 

_ Shannon hissed and Langarotti padded down the cobbles. 
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“I thought you'd left it too late,’ grunted Shannon. 
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“Non. Never too late. He could not have squeezed the trigger of — 


that Colt at any time since you emerged from the hotel.” 


i 
; 


The rear of the van was already laid with a large sheet of © 


polythene over a canvas tarpaulin. Plenty of cord and bricks were 
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stacked at the far end. The two men swung the body onto the sheet. — 


Langarotti retrieved his knife and Shannon shut the doors. 


“Do you know him?” Shannon asked, as the van started up. ~ 
“Yes. Thomard. Professional hit-man, but not big enough for 


a big contractor. Likely to work for his own boss." 

“Who's that?” asked Shannon. 

“Roux,” said Langarotti. “Charles Roux.” 

Shannon swore viciously. If Roux had wanted the Zangaro job 
that much, he had to be discouraged once and for all. Shannon 
thought for a while, then spoke rapidly for several seconds. 

Langarotti nodded. “‘I like it. It should fix him.” 
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CHARLES ROUX was tired that day. Ever since he had received — 
his telephone call about Shannon walking to the restaurant, he 


had waited for word from Thomard. There had been none by 


midnight. None by sunrise. At mid-morning, as Langarotti and 


Shannon were passing into Belgium in their empty van, Roux 
slipped down to check his mailbox. 
The mailbox was some twelve inches tall, nine wide and nine 


deep, screwed to the wall along with those of the other tenants. 


Roux used his key to unlock it, then he stood for about ten 
seconds without moving. His ruddy face turned a chalky grey. 
He began to mutter, “Mon Dieu, O mon Dieu... over and over 


again like an incantation. His stomach turned over. With an air of 


almost sleepy sadness, eyes half-closed, lips gummed together, the 
head of Raymond Thomard gazed back at him from inside the mail- 
box. Roux closed the box, went back to his flat, and started into the 
brandy bottle. 


ALAN BAKER emerged from the Yugoslav State arms office into the 
bright sunshine of Belgrade feeling well pleased with things. On 


receiving Shannon’s down payment of seven thousand two hundred 
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dollars and the Togolese end user certificate, he had gone to a 
licensed arms dealer in Belgrade for whom he had done work in the 
past. The man had accepted Baker's argument that this small order 
might lead to more. | 

From the State warehouse, he and Baker had selected the two 
mortar tubes and two bazookas. The ammunition for both was 
standard and was supplied in crates as ordered by Shannon. The 
goods would be granted an export licence and sent by Army lorry 
to a bonded warehouse at the port of Ploče. Baker should realize a 
profit of four thousand dollars. 

The Toscana was to take the shipment aboard at Ploče, any time 
after June 10th. With a light heart Baker took the next flight for 
Hamburg. 


JOHANN SCHLINKER was in Madrid that morning, May 20th, with 
his Iraqi end user certificate. The Spanish formalities were more 
complicated than those Alan Baker had found in Belgrade. Two 
applications were necessary, the first to buy the hardware, the 
second to export it. The application to buy had been vetted by three 
departments of state in Madrid and it had taken eighteen days for 
the dossier to emerge with the stamp of approval. At this point the 
crates of ammunition were taken from the CETME factory and 
stored in a warehouse of the Spanish Army on the outskirts of Madrid. 

Schlinker had come to Madrid to present personally the applica- 
tion for export licence. He had been in possession of the full details 
of the M.V. Toscana on his arrival, and the seven-page question- 
naire had been filled out and presented. He expected no problems. 

The Toscana was a clean ship. She would berth in Valencia 
between June 16th and June 20th, take the shipment on board, and 
proceed straight to Latakia in Syria. From there the Iraqis would 
truck it to Baghdad. The export licence should take no longer than 
two weeks, and then a movement order would be issued, permitting 
the crates to be taken from the army warehouse and detailing an 
army officer to mount escort with ten soldiers as far as the Valencia 
quayside. | 

Schlinker left for Hamburg satisfied that the crates would be in 
Valencia in time for the arrival of the Toscana. 
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E I thought you said just before sunrise,” Shannon grumbled. 

_ Thaťs when we go over,” said Marc. “But we ought to get 
these vans out of town before they become too noticeable. We 
_ can park by the roadside for the rest of the night.” 

_ There is no great technical difficulty in running an illegal 
_ consignment across the Belgian-French border in either direction, 
_ and that includes a quantity of black market arms. The border _ 
_ sprawls for miles, and is crossed by scores of side roads and ‘tracks 
through the forest, some unmanned. Both Governments seek to 


_ establish some kind of control, using flying squads who pick a side 
_ road at random and set up a border post. If the flying customs on 
_ either side happen to be sitting ọn one of the unmanned roads for 
_ the day, every vehicle going through gets a check. The smugglers 
_ of French champagne see no reason why this drink connected with 
_ mirth should receive the attentions of the very unhumorous Belgian 
import duty. They therefore have developed a system for picking a 
_ road where there is definitely no customs post set up. Asa bar owner, 
_ Mare Vlaminck knew about this. It is called the Champagne Run. 
The system calls for two vehicles, one empty and clean, the other 
loaded. 

_ The drill is, if either the Belgian or French customs men have 
set up a flying barricade, the first vehicle stops and allows itself 
_to be searched while the second waits for exactly twenty minutes 
_a kilometre and a half inside the border. Being clean, it then pro- 
_ ceeds south to rejoin the main road, heads into Givet in France, 
turns north and returns via the fixed customs post to Dinant. If 
either customs post is in operation, the first van cannot return back 
up the road within twenty minutes. The loaded vehicle then takes 
warning and goes back to Dinant to try again another day. 

_ Shortly before dawn Marc got out his maps and briefed 
Shannon and Jean-Baptiste on what was required to be sure of 
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getting his blackmarket cargo across unspotted. They then set 
off in convoy, Marc's van in front, through undulating country, 
covered in the lush leafage of late May. Suddenly, Vlaminck 
pulled off to the side. 

“The border is down. there at one and a half kilometres,” he 
said. “I'll give you twenty minutes to check it while I pretend to 
change a tyre. If you're not back then, I'll meet you at the café 
in Dinant.” . 

Langarotti nodded and let in the clutch. At exactly one and a 
half kilometres Shannon spotted the Belgian customs post, a small 
glass and wooden booth. If occupied there would be a red and 
white striped pole blocking the road. There was none. 

Then came the French border. No posts, no booth. Just a 
lay-by on the left, where the French customs van always parks. 
There was nothing there. They had been gone five minutes. They 
checked around two more corners, but no one was coming. 

“Turn her round,” snapped Shannon, “Allez.” 

Langarotti pulled into a tight turn, and was back into Belgium 
like a cork from a bottle of the best champagne. From then on 
time was precious. When they came in sight of Marc's gunladen 
van. Langarotti flashed his lights. A second later Marc was racing 
towards France. He could be through the danger area within four 
minutes. If any customs men hove in sight in those vital minutes, 
it was bad luck. Marc would try to bluff it out and hope the oil 
barrels stood up to a thorough checking. | 

There were no officials there, even on the second run. 
Langarotti followed Mare through back roads until he finally 
emerged onto a sizeable main road where he stopped and pointed 
to a signpost. The sign said “Givet’ in the direction from which 
they had come and pointed to Rheims ahead. They allowed 
themselves a cheer. : 

They did the swap-over on a concrete car park next to a transport 
café south of Soisson. The two vans, open-doored, were backed 
up tight against each other. The big Belgian eased the five heavy 
oil barrels into the French van. Langarotti should have no trouble. 
The van was legally his, his cargo would not be searched. 

The Belgian van, being old and slow, was soon driven into a 
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gravel pit and abandoned, its licence plates thrown into a stream. 
After that the three mercenaries proceeded together. Just south of 
Paris, they dropped Shannon off for Orly airport. 

Fhe Toscana is due in by June Ist at the latest,’ Shannon 
_ said in parting. “I'll be with you before then. Good luck.” 

He was home in St. John’s Wood by sundown. Of his hundred 
q days, he had used up forty-six. 
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= ENDEAN came to the flat in answer to Shannon’s call, it took 
4 Shannon an hour to explain all that had happened since they last 
met. 

4 “What's the next stage?” asked Endean. 

3 “I have to return to France within five days and supervise 
_ the loading of the first section of the cargo onto the Toscana,” 
said Shannon. “Everything about the shipment is legal except 
an s in those oil barrels. They will have to go aboard as ship’s 
stores. The quantity is rather excessive, but that shouldn’t be a 
‘a problem.” 

q “And if there is? If Toulon customs examine those barrels?” 

= We're busted,” said Shannon simply. “The ship impounded, 
: the exporter arrested, the operation wrecked.” 

“Bloody expensively,” said Endean. “You could have bought 
A the guns legally, through Spain.” 

= “I could,” Shannon conceded, “but if Td bought the guns and 
_ the ammo together, it would have looked like a special order to 
_ outfit one company of men which Madrid might have turned down. 
3 Or I could have bought the guns in Spain and the ammo on the 
black’. But smuggling ammo is much riskier. Either way there’s 
j risk. And it’s me and my men who go down, not you. You re pro- 
; tected by a series of cut- outs. 

E: I still don't like it,” snapped Endean. 

_ “What's the matter?” Shannon mocked. “Losing your nerve? 
: ENG” 

j “So cool it. All you have to lose is a bit of money.” 

_ Endean was on the verge of telling Shannon just how much he 
and his employer stood to lose, but thought better of it. 

_ They talked finance for another hour. Shannon explained why 
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he wanted all the rest of the agreed budget transferred to the 
Bruges account. “Also,” he added, “I want the second half of 
my salary in my Swiss bank account before the weekend.” : 

“Why now?” asked Endean. : 

“Because the risks of arrest start next Monde and I shall not 
be returning to London after that. The ship sails for Brindisi 
while I arrange the pick-up of the Yugoslav arms. After that, 
Valencia and the Spanish ammunition. Then we head for the 
target. If I'm ahead of schedule, we'll kill the time safely at sea. 
From the moment that ship has hardware on beard, I want her in 
port as little as possible.” 

Endean digested the argument. It seemed sound. The next 
day he called to say that both transfers had been authorized. 

Shannon booked a ticket to Brussels for Friday and a Saturday 
morning flight from there to Marseilles. 

He spent that night with Julie, and Thursday, and Thursday 
night. Then he packed his bags, mailed the flat keys to the estate 
agents, and Julie drove him to the airport in her red MGB. 

“When are you coming back?” she asked him as they stood 
outside the “Departing Passengers Only” entrance. 

“I won't be coming back,” he said, and gave her a kiss. 

“You will come back. You must.” 

“I won't be,” he said quietly. “Find someone else, Julie.” 

She began to sniffle. “I don’t want anybody else. I love you. 
You ve got another woman, that s what it is... .” 

“There's no. other woman,” he said, stroking her hair. There 
would be, Shannon knew, no other woman in his arms. Just a 
gun, the cool comforting caress of the blued steel against his 
chest at night. She was still crying when he kissed her on the 
forehead and walked through into passport control. 

It took Cat Shannon two hours in Bruges to close his account. 
He took it out in two certified bank cheques, each for five 
thousand pounds, which could be converted into travellers’ 
cheques; and in fifty five-hundred dollar cheques that needed 
only counter-signature to be used as cash. 

On Saturday morning he flew to Marseilles. 

A taxi from the airport took him to the small hotel in the 
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` outskirts where Langarotti had once lived under the name of 
 Lavallon, and where Janni Dupree was now in residence. Together 
A they drove to Toulon. It was the end of Day Fifty-Two, and the 
E prie French naval port was bathed in warm sunshine. 


4 DURING SUNDAY the shipping agent’s office was not open, but the 
q rendezvous spot was the pavement in front of it, and here 
_ Shannon and Dupree met Marc Vlaminck and Langarotti on the 
~ dot of nine o'clock. Semmler should now be steaming along the 
coast aboard the Toscana. At Shannon's suggestion Langarotti 
Btiephoned the harbourmaster’s office from a nearby café and 
_ ascertained that the Toscana was due in on Monday morning and 
F that her berth was reserved. 
_ There was nothing more to do that day, so they spent the day 
_ swimming and soaking up the sunshine on a café terrace at a pic- 
turesque little fishing town along the coast. Shannon could not 
relax. If anyone insisted on peering deep into those oil barrels, 
there would be months, maybe years, spent sweating in Les 
_ Baumettes, the great forbidding fortress prison he had passed 
~ between Marseilles and Toulon. The waiting was always the worst. 
x The Toscana slipped quietly into her berth just before noon on 
q Monday. From his seat on a bollard fifty metres away, Shannon 
' could see Semmler and Waldenberg moving about the decks. Two 
other figures were also on deck, making fast and coiling lines. The 
Biwo new crewmen recruited by Waldenberg, no doubt. 
_ A small Renault drew up to the gangway, and a rotund French- 
man emerged, the representative of Agence Maritime Duphot. 
Soon Waldenberg joined him and the two strolled over to the 
customs shed. In an hour they came out and the shipping agent 
3 drove off. 
E Shannon waited thirty minutes, then he strolled up the gangway 
onto the Toscana. Semmler beckoned him into the saloon, grinning. 
“All smooth and easy so far,” he said. “I had a complete engine 
= done, and bought an unnecessarily large number of blankets 
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and foam-rubber mattresses. No one asked any questions. The 
captain thinks we are going to run immigrants into Britain. 
7 ve . . . ° Pliki 

What about the engine lubricating oil! 
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_ for something. They were so pleased to get on board.” | 


“Waldenberg wanted to order it in Genoa, but I vetoed that 
and said we would get it here in Toulon.” A 

“Fine,” said Shannon, “tell him you've ordered it. Then when 
the van arrives he ll be expecting it. Langarotti will be driving. Just 
make sure no one bangs those barrels about. If the bottom falls out 
of one, the quay will be waist-deep in Schmeissers. ” 

“When do the men come aboard?’ , å 

“Tonight after dark. Just Marc and Janni. Jean-Baptiste has one 
more job to do. When can you sail?” 

“Any time. Tonight. Incidentally, where are we going?’ 

~ Brindisi. Know it?” 

“Sure I know it. What do we pick up there?” i 

“Nothing. Ill be in Germany. You wait for my telegram telling 
you your next destination and when you have to arrive. Then you 
must get a local agent to cable the Yugoslav port in question and 
reserve a berth.” 

Semmler said, “You know, Waldenberg will have to rele 
what we are taking on board in Yugoslavia. He accepts the speed- 
boats and the engines, the walkie-talkies and the clothing as 
quite normal, but arms are something else again.” i 

“I know,” said Shannon. “It will cost a bit of money. You and 
I and Marc and Janni will all be on board. He'll go along. And 
by then we can tell him what's in the oil drums. What are the two 
new crewmen like?” 

“Italians. Hard boys, but good. I think they're both wanted 
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In mid-afternoon, two vans from Agence Maritime Duphot rolled 
to a stop by the Toscana. A French customs officer, clipboard in 
hand, emerged from the customs house and ticked off the crates as 
they were swung aboard. He didn’t even look inside them. He knew 
the Agence well. When the man stamped the ship's cargo manifest, 
Waldenberg who knew no French said something in German, which 
Semmler translated, explaining to the agent that Waldenberg 
needed lubricating oil for his engines. “Five drums,” he said. : 

‘That's a lot,” said the agent. 
Semmler laughed. “This old tub burns up oil.” 
“When do you need it?” asked the agent. 
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“Five o ‘clock this afternoon be all right?’ asked Semmler. 
“Make it six,” said the agency man and departed. 
At five o'clock Semmler went to a phone on the waterfront, 
_rang the agency and cancelled the order. The skipper, he said, 
_ had discovered a full barrel in the stores locker. 
At six a van drove along the quay and stopped opposite the 
_ Toscana. It was driven by Jean- Baptiste Langarotti in a bright 
_ green overall suit with the word Castrol on the back. Opening the 
back of the van, he carefully rolled five large oil drums down a 
E plank. From the customs house the duty officer peered out. 
= Waldenberg caught his eye and waved. He pointed to the 
barrels and back to his ship. “O.K?” he called. 
~ The customs man nodded and withdrew. At Waldenberg’s orders 
_ the two crewmen slipped cradles under the barrels and one by one 
_ winched them aboard. They slid out of sight into the hold of the 
~ Toscana and soon the hatch was clamped down. 
~ Langarotti had long since left in his van. From the other end 
_ of the quay Shannon had watched the loading with bated breath. 
< When it was over, Semmler joined him. “I told you. No problems.” 
_ Shannon grinned back with relief. “Now you get back there 
fana guard that cargo like a mother hen.” 
=~ Just after midnight Janni Dupree and Marc Vlaminck slipped 
= “quietly aboard the boat. At five, watched from the quay by 
Shannon and Langarotti, the Toscana slipped back to sea. 

Langarotti ran Shannon to the airport in the mid-morning to 
-catch his plane. Over breakfast Shannon had given the Corsican 
his last set of instructions and money to carry them out. 
E Td prefer to be going with you,” Jean-Baptiste said, ‘or with 
the ship.” 
a “I know,” said Shannon. “But I need someone reliable to do this 
and you have the added advantage of being French. Janni 
couldn't get in with a South African passport. I need Marc to 
intimidate the crew if they cut up, and Semmler to check on 
Waldenberg. So it depends on you to do it right, Jean-Baptiste. As 
they parted at the airport, Shannon added, “It can all fall through if 
_we get there and have no back-up force. TIl see you in a month.” 

He left Langarotti and boarded a plane for Hamburg. 
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“You can pick up the mortars and bazookas any time after June 
10th,’ Alan Baker told Shannon, “at a small port called Ploče 
half- -way between Split and Dubrovnik.” 4 

“How small?” 

“Half a dozen wharves and two large warehouses. Very 
discreet. The customs unit is probably only one man. If he gets | 
his present, he'll see everything on board within a few hours.” 3 

“O.K., Ploče. On June 11th. Any problems at your end?” 3 

Baker shifted slightly. 

“One,” he said. “The price.” 

“What about it?” 4 

“I know I quoted you fixed prices, totalling fourteen thousand — 
four hundred dollars. But I had to engage a Yugoslav partner. 
At least, that’s what he is called. He's the brother-in-law of the 
official in the Trade Ministry. They re wised up to kickbacks.” 

“So?” asked Shannon. 

“So he has to get a fee for getting the paperwork through 
the Belgrade office. I supposed it was worth it to you to have the. 
shipment ready on time and no bureaucratic hang-ups. | 

“How much extra will he cost?” 

“A thousand pounds sterling. In dollars. Cash, not cheques.” 

Shannon thought it over. It might be the truth, or it might be 
Baker trying a squeeze. If it was the truth, refusing to pay would | 
force Baker to pay out of his own cut. That would reduce Baker's- 
margin to such a small amount he might cease caring whether the 
deal went through or not. And he still needed Baker. 

“All right,” he said. “Who is this partner?” 

“Fellow called Ziljak. He's out there now, taking care of the 
shipment right up to Ploče and into the warehouse there. When the 
ship comes in, he'll get the stuff from the warehouse through 
customs and onto the boat. © 

“I thought that was your job.” 

“It is, but now I have to engage a Yugoslav. Hones Cat—" 

“All right. I'll pay him in dollars. But you will get yours 
in cheques. | 
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R ‘Fine by me,” said Baker. “When do you want to go?” 
“Day after tomorrow,” Shannon said. “We'll fly to Dubrovnik 
ind have a day or two in the sun. I could do with a rest. Or you can 
in me on the 8th or 9th, but not a day later. We can motor up 
) Ploče on the 10th. I'll have the Toscana come in that night.” 


“TIl join you on the 8th,” said Baker. “I have work to do.” 


“Tf you don’t turn up,” said Shannon, “I'll come looking.” 


JOHANN SCHLINKER was as confident as Baker that he could fulfil 
his arms deal. 

“The port is likely to be Valencia, though it’s not yet fixed,” 
he told Shannon. “Madrid tells me it has to be between the 16th 
nd 20th of June.” ie 

_ Td prefer the 20th,” said Shannon. “The Toscana could berth 
on the night of the 19th and load in the morning.” 

TIl tell my Madrid partner. There should be no problem.” 

= “There must be no problem,” growled Shannon. “The ship has 
already been delayed once and I have no margin of time.” 

It was not true, but he saw no reason why Schlinker should 
not believe it was true. 

~ “I also want to board the ship at Valencia.” 

_ That will be difficult,’ said Schlinker. “The whole port is 
sealed off inside a chain-link fence. Entry is by authority only. 
You would have to go through passport control.” 

= Could the captain engage another crewman locally?” 

_ Schlinker thought it over. “If the captain informed the agent 
that he had permitted a man to leave the vessel at the last port 
to fly home for his mother’s funeral, and that he would be rejoin- 
ing the vessel at Valencia, I suppose there would be no objection. 
But you'd need a merchant seaman’s card.” 

< “O.K..I can fix that.” 

= Schlinker consulted his diary. “I'll be in Madrid on the 19th 
and 20th on other business. I shall be at the Mindanao Hotel if 
you want to contact me. If loading is for the 20th, the chances 
are the Spanish army convoy will run the shipment down to the 
coast during the night of the 19th. If you are going to board the 
ship, I think you should do so before the military convoy arrives.” 
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_ As they approached the port office a small and battered Volkswag ger 
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“I could be in Madrid on the 19th,” said Shannon. “The 
could check with you that the convoy had indeed left on time. } 
driving fast, I could be in Valencia well ahead of it.” 

“That is up to you,” said Schlinker. “I will have my agen 
arrange the freighting, transportation and loading for dawn on tl 
20th. That is what I contracted to. If there is risk attached to» yo 
boarding the vessel that is your affair. I can only point out 
ships carrying arms are subject to scrutiny. They must lg 
Spanish waters six hours after loading. And the cargo manife 
must be in perfect order.” E j 

“It will be. Pll see you in Madrid on the 19th.” “ie 

Shannon wrote to Semmler, care of the port office in Brindisi, 
He told Semmler to be in Ploče on the evening of June 10th. H 
also told him to acquire a merchant seaman’s card for a deckhan 
called Keith Brown, stamped and up to date. qg 

The last letter he posted before. leaving Hamburg was t 
Simon Endean making a rendezvous in Rome on the 16th ¢ 
June, to which he should bring certain maritime charts. 
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CAT SHANNON spent several days in Dubrovnik behaving like ar 
other tourist, sun-bathing and swimming. When Alan Baker arrived 
at the hotel on the evening of June 8th, he thought Shanr 10 
looked thinner, but fit and tanned. 4 

Over drinks on the terrace they exchanged news. The Toscan ! 
was on schedule, and so was Baker's “partner”, Ziljak. The crates 
were in the Ploče warehouse. under guard. Shannon felt sudden l 
optimistic. 4 


The following morning, they hired a taxi to take them to Plo¢ e 


squealed to a halt a few yards away and hooted noisily. Shanno 
froze. His first instinct said trouble. The man who climbed out Of 
the small car might indeed have been a policeman, except that E 1 
waved cheerily and police in most totalitarian states seemed to be 
banned from smiling. Shannon glanced at Baker and saw 7 
shoulders sag with relief. Ea 

 Ziljak,” he muttered, and went to meet the Yugoslav. He wa + 
big, shaggy man and he embraced Baker with both arms. Introduce ze 
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Ba er, he shook hands with Shannon, muttering something in 
nat Shannon took to be Serbo-Croat. Baker and Ziljak communi- 
ted in German. 

Ziljak roused the head of the customs office and they were taken 
off to the warehouse. The customs man jabbered a few words at the 
gard and in a corner of the building they found the crates. There 
jere thirteen, unmarked with any description of contents, but 
tencilled with serial numbers and the word Toscana. Ziljak and the 

istoms chief babbled away in their own dialect until eventually 
iljak said something in his halting German to Baker. Baker replied 
ind Ziljak translated for the customs man. He smiled and they all 
shook hands and parted. 

“What was all that about?” asked Shannon. __ | 

~The customs man asked if there was a little present in it for him,” 
xplained Baker. “Ziljak said yes, if the paperwork was kept trouble- 
ree and the ship loaded on time.” 

Shannon had already given Baker the first half of Ziljak’s bonus 
x helping the deal go through, and Baker drew the Yugoslav to 
ne side to slip it to him. The man’s all-embracing bonhomie 
ecame even more embracing, and they adjourned to the hotel to 
lebrate with a little slivovitz. A “little” was Baker's word, but 
lappy Yugoslavs never drink a little of the fiery plum liquor. The sun 
vent down and the Adriatic evening slipped through the streets, 
ad Baker was hard put to it-to translate as the exuberant Ziljak 
e-lived his years of hunting and hiding in the Bosnian hills with 
ito s partisans. | 

“At midnight they wandered unsteadily back to watch the 
@scana come in. An hour later she was tied up alongside. 

After Baker and Ziljak headed for the hotel, Shannon slipped up 
e gang-plank and into the captain's tiny cabin. Semmler brought 
aldenberg in and they locked the door. Slowly and carefully 
hannon told Waldenberg what the Toscana had come to Ploée to 
ike on board. The German captain kept his face expressionless. 
“I never carried arms before,” he said. “You say this cargo is 
gal. How legal?” 

“Perfectly legal,” said Shannon. “It’s a perfectly legal shipment 
der the laws of Yugoslavia.” 
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“And the laws of the country it’s going to?” asked Waldenberg. — 

“The Toscana never enters the waters of the country where these 
arms are to be used,” said Shannon. “After Ploče, there are twe 
more ports of call. In each case only to take on board cargoes. You 
know ships are never searched when they arrive in port to take or 
unless the authorities have been tipped gff,” 

“It has happened all the same,” said Waldenberg. “And if thes 
things are discovered, the ship gets impounded and I get imprisoned. 
I didn’ t bargain for arms. 

“You bargained for illegal immigrants to Britain.” 

“They re not illegal until their feet touch British soil,” the 
captain pointed out. “And the Toscana would be outside terri- 
torial waters. They could go inshore in fast boats. Arms are dif- 
ferent. They are illegal on this ship if the manifest says there aren t 
any. Why not put it on the manifest?” i 

“Because if there are arms already on board, the Spanish authori- 
ties will not allow the ship to stay in Valencia, or any other 
Spanish port. So they have to remain unmentioned.” 

` Supposing the Spanish police search the boat?” 

“They won’t. If they do, the crates will be below decks.” 

“And if they find them there, we'd be inside for ever, a 
Waldenberg. The talk went on till three in the morning and cost 
Shannon five thousand, half before, half after Valencia. k 

“You Il take care of the crew?” Shannon asked. 

“TI take care of the crew,” said Waldenberg with finality. 

Back in his hotel Shannon paid Baker the third quarter of his 
bill for the arms and tried to get some sleep. The sweat rolled off 
him and he had an image of the Toscana lying in the port, the 
arms in the customs shed, and prayed there would be no problems. 
He was so close now, just three short steps from the point where no 
one could stop him, whatever they tried. z 

The loading started at seven. By nine it was over. g 

As he watched the Toscana chugging out of the port, Shannon 
slipped Baker and Ziljak the rest of their fees. Unbeknown to either, 
he had had Vlaminck quietly prise up the lids on five of the crates, 
to verify the contents. Just in case the crates contained only scrap 
iron. It has been known, quite frequently, in the arms world. 
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vo ) SOONER was the Toscana out to sea than Captain Waldenberg 
dered the three other crewmen into his cabin for a quiet inter- 
iew. Had they refused to continue to serve, there would have been 
ome unfortunate accidents aboard the Toscana. Few places are 
juite as well suited for a complete disappearing act as a ship on a 
dark night at sea. In any case, no one objected, especially when 
Waldenberg dispensed a thousand pounds. 
With this done, the new crates were broken open and the con- 
ents stowed deep in the bilges, below the floor of the hold. The 
lanks were replaced and covered with the innocent cargo of 
Biin dinghies and outboard engines. 
_ Finally Semmler told Waldenberg he had better put the Castrol 
oil drums in the back of the stores locker, and why. This time 
eae lost his temper and used some expressions that could 
est be described as regrettable. But in time Semmler calmed him 

down. They sat having beer as the Toscana ploughed her way 
south. Finally Waldenberg began to laugh. 
_ “Schmeissers,” he said. “Bloody Schmeissers. Mensch, it’s a long 
time since they ve been heard in the world.” 

“Well, they're going to be heard again,” said Semmler. 
_ Waldenberg looked wistful. “You know,” he said at length. 
“I wish I was going ashore with you.” 


12 


_ When Shannon arrived, Simon Endean was reading a copy of 
he Times, bought that morning in London before he left for 
Rome. The lounge of the Excelsior was almost empty, for most of 
those taking late morning coffee were on the outside terrace watch- 
ing the chaotic traffic of Rome inch past. 

_ Shannon eased himself into a chair beside the man from London. 
Endean eyed him. “You ve been out of touch a long time.” 

“It takes time to get a ship from Toulon to Yugoslavia,” said 
Shannon. “By the way, did you bring the charts?” 

“Of course.” Endean pointed to his bulging attaché case. 
_ On receiving Shannon's letter, he had acquired inshore charts 
or the entire African coast from Casablanca to Cape Town. 
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“Why the hell do you need so many?” he asked in annoyance, — 
“Security,” said Shannon briefly. “If the ship were searched, 
one single chart showing the ship's destination would be a give- 
away. As it is, no one can discover which section of the coast really 
interests me. Do you have the slides as well?” ; 
“Yes,” 4 
Another of Endean’s jobs had been to get slides made of the 
photographs Shannon had taken in Zangaro, of the maps and 
sketches he had made of Clarence and the shoreline. $ 
Shannon himself had already sent a slide projector, bought duty- 
free at London airport, onto the Toscana in Toulon. f 
Endean listened in silence, making notes for Manson, as Shannon 
brought him up to date and went on to tell him what was plannec 
in three days’ time: the loading of the 9 mm ammunition in Valen- 
cia, and then departure for the target. He made no mention of thg 
fact that one of his men was already in Africa. 

“Now I need to know from you,” he told Endean, “what happar 
after the attack: We can’t, as I’ve said, hold on for long before a 
new regime takes over and broadcasts news of the coup. 2 
| That,” said Endean smoothly, “is the whole point of the exer- 
cise.” From his briefcase he withdrew three sheets of paper. The 
-are your instructions, starting the moment you have possession of 
the palace. Read, memorize, and destroy these sheets before we 
part company here.” 3 

Shannon ran his eyes quickly over the first page. He had alread 
guessed Manson’s new man had to be Colonel Bobi. The rest of the 
plan was simple from his point of view. He glanced up at Endean. 

~ Where will you be?” 4 

“A hundred miles north of you,” said Endean. 

Meaning, Shannon knew, in the capital of the republic north of 
Zangaro. ` ‘Are you sure you ll pick up my message?” he asked. 

“I shall have the best portable radio set made. It will pick up 
anything within range of your ship's radio.” 

“Let's get one thing clear,” Shannon said. “TIl broadcast on the 
stated frequency at the agreed hours from the Toscana, and she'll 
be hove to somewhere off the coast, probably at five or six miles. 
But if you don’t hear me, I can’t be responsible for that.” 
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“Thè frequency has been tested,” said Endean. “From the 
oscana’ s radio it must be picked up by my set at a hundred miles. 
f ou repeat for thirty minutes, I have to hear it.’ 
“all right,” said Shannon. “One last thing. The news of what has 
Berend at Clarence should not have reached the Zangaran border 
. It will be manned by Vindu. It’s your business to get past 

th nem. Nearer Clarence, there may be scattered Vindu on the roads, 
ming for the bush but still dangerous. Supposing you don’t get 
thi aa 

~ We'll get through,” said Endean. “We'll have help.” 
Shannon supposed, rightly, that this would be provided by the 
small mining operation ManCon had going in the neighbouring 
r epublic. For a company executive, they could provide a truck and 
a couple of hunting rifles. For the first time he considered that 
Endean might have some guts to back up his nastiness. 
_ Shannon read the instruction sheet and memorized the code- 
‘words and the radio frequency he needed and burned the sheets 
with Endean in the men’s lavatory. Then they parted. 
2 / 
WE'VE HAD TO change the port of embarkation to Castellón,” said 
Schlinker two nights later. “Valencia was full up for weeks. As soon 
AS s the Toscana checks in by radio, she will be advised of the change.” 
Cat Shannon was sitting in the German arms dealer s room in the 
M Mindanao Hotel. “Where’s Castellón?” he asked. 
Forty miles up the coast. Small. Better for you. 
5 “What about my going aboard?” 
Well, I've informed the cargo agent that a seaman named 
Keith Brown is due to rejoin the Toscana. How are your papers?” 
“Fine,” said Shannon. ‘ ‘They re all in order.” 
“The agent in Castellón is Señor Moscar. The army lorry will set 
f from Madrid with your load at midnight tomorrow, timing its 
arn isal at Castellón harbour gates at six a.m., the hour they open. 
Phave given the transport manager bef cuctions to phone me here 
when the convoy actually departs.” 
_ Shannon nodded. That afternoon he hired a powerful Mercedes. 
= At half-past ten the following evening he was back in the hotel 
w ith Schlinker while they waited for the telephone call. Both men 
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were nervous. Schlinker knew that if anything went wrong, a 
complete investigation into his end user certificate could be 
ordered. If he were exposed, all his lucrative deals with Madrid 
would be forfeit. 
Midnight came. Half-past midnight. Shannon paced the room, 
snarling his frustration at the fat German. At twelve forty the 
phone rang. Schlinker leapt at it. | 
“What is it?” snapped Shannon. 
Schlinker waved his hand for silence. Finally he grinned and put 
the phone down, but Shannon was gone. -~ i 
The Mercedes was more than a match for the convoy. Shannon 
kept a careful eye open as he sped past hundreds of lorries roaring 
towards the coast. Just west of Valencia his lights picked up the 
Army jeeps keeping station to a covered eight-ton truck and as he 
swept past he noted the name on the lorry’s side. It was the name of 
the trucking company Schlinker had given him. He drove into 
Castellón just after four. 4 
The commercial port of Castellón is ringed by a fence, its 
_ gates manned day and night by armed Guardia Civil. They were 
locked at this hour, and the sentry was dozing in his box, but 
Shannon peered through the fence and with a surge of relief 
spotted the Toscana already berthed. At six o'clock he was back at 
the gate where the jeeps and the lorry were parked. At six ten a 
civilian car arrived, and a small, dapper Spaniard climbed out. 
Shannon approached him. “Señor Moscar?” 
“My name’s Brown. I’ve got to join my ship here.” 
The Spaniard puckered his brows. 
“Brown,” insisted Shannon. “Toscana.” 
“Ah, si. El marinero. Come please.” i 


The gate had been opened, and Moscar showed his pass. He 


babbled at the guard, pointing at Shannon. Cat's passport and 
merchant seaman’s card were examined. Then he followed Moscar 
to the customs office. An hour later he was on board the Toscana. 
The search started at nine. There was no warning. The captain’s 
manifest had been presented and checked out. The Army escort 
captain consulted with two customs officers. Then the latter came 
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ab vard. Moscar followed. They checked the cargo to make sure it 
was what the manifest said, and no more. They looked in the store 
locker, gazed at the tangle of chains, oil drums and paint cans, and 


Closed the door. It all took an hour. The main thing that interested 


them was why Captain Waldenberg needed seven men on such a 


‘small ship. It was explained that Dupree and Vlaminck were com- 
pany employees who had missed their ship in Brindisi and were 
‘being dropped off at Malta. Asked for a name, Waldenberg gave 
the name of a ship he had seen in Brindisi harbour. The Spaniards 
looked at their Chief for advice. He shrugged, and left the ship. 
fev minutes later, loading began. 

AT HALF-PAST NOON the Toscana slipped out of Castellón harbour 
and turned her helm south to Cape San Antonio. Cat Shannon, 
feeling sick now that it was all over, was leaning against the after 
tail when Waldenberg came up. “That’s the last stop? he asked. 

4 “The last where we have to open our hatches,” said Shannon. 
“We have to pick up some men on the coast of Africa but they Il 
come out by launch. Deck cargo native workers. At least, that’s 
what they'll be shipped as.” 

_ “Tve got no charts beyond Gibraltar,” objected Waldenberg. 

_ Shannon reached into his windbreaker and pulled out a sheaf of 
them. “These will get you as far as Freetown, Sierra Leone. That's 
where we pick up the men. On July 2nd.” 

_ The captain left to plot his course and Shannon was alone with 
the seagulls. Anyone listening would have heard another sound 
amid their screaming, the sound of a man whistling Spanish 
Harlem. 


FAR AWAY TO THE NORTH another ship slipped her moorings and 
eased her way out of the harbour of Archangel. The Motor Vessel 
Komarov was only ten years old and something over 5000 tons. 

In the stern Dr. Ivanov and one of his technicians leaned over 
the rail beneath the hammer and sickle flag. 

_ Comrade Doctor,” said the younger man. “Have you been to 
Africa before?” 


“To Ghana, yes.” 
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“What is it like?” 

“Full of jungle, swamps, mosquitoes, snakes and people whe 
don't understand a damn thing you say.” 

“The Captain told me that we should arrive at Clarence in 
twenty-two days. That will be their Independence Day.” 

“Bully for them,” said Ivanov, and walked away. 


PAST CAPE SPARTEL, the M.V. Toscana radioed a ship-to-shore 
telegram to Gibraltar for on-passing to Mr. Walter Harris in 
London. It said simply, “Pleased announce your brother com- 
pletely recovered.” This meant the Toscana was on schedule. 
“Good,” said Sir James, when Endean broke the news. “How 
much time has she got to reach target?” 
“Twenty-two days. That gives Shannon four days in hand at 
least, as he estimates the time at sea as sixteen to eighteen days.” _ 
“Will he strike early?” i 
“No sir. Strike day is still Day One Hundred.” 
“All right, you fly down there and get our new employee settled 
into the villa in this place next to Zangaro. Break the news to him 
only when you receive Shannon’s signal that he is going in for the 
attack. Then get him to sign that mining concession as President 
Bobi, date it one month later, and send me three copies in three 
different envelopes. Keep Bobi virtually under lock and key until 
Shannon's second signal to say he has succeeded. Then in you go. 
By the way, that man you are taking with you. What’s he like?” 
“As nasty as they come. Which is what I was looking for.” 
“Shannon could prove troublesome, you know.” 
Endean grinned. “I can handle him. He’s got his price.” 


ON THE VOYAGE from Spain, Shannon had insisted that the cargo 
remain untouched. This was in case of a search at Freetown. $ 

Only one job had he allowed to be done. The bundle containing 
the haversacks had been opened. Vlaminck and Dupree had passed 
the days transforming them into back-packs fitted with a score of 
long, narrow. pouches, each capable of taking one bazooka rocket. 
The smaller knapsacks had also been altered, enabling them each 
to carry twenty mortar bombs at one time. 
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_ The Toscana had announced her presence while six miles off- 
shore to the harbourmaster’s office at Freetown, and had been 
_ given permission to anchor out in the bay. As she had no cargo to 
load or unload, there was no need for her to take up room at the 
` quay. She had only come to take on deck crew. As coastal steamers 
` regularly do this, it caused no surprise. 

3 _ As the anchor cable rattled down, Shannon’s eyes were riveted on 
_ the central area of the Freetown waterfront, where a large hotel 
_ stood looking out over the bay. If anywhere, this was where Langa- 
_ rotti would be waiting, staring out to sea. 

__ As Shannon watched, a small pinnace came out from the Custom 
_ House with a uniformed man standing in the back. Shannon met 
him, shook hands profusely, and led him to the captain’s cabin. The 
_ three bottles of whisky and two cartons of cigarettes were waiting. 
_ The officer sighed gustily with pleasure, and cast an incurious eye 
_ over the new manifest, which said the Toscana had picked up 
machine parts and supplies at Brindisi for the oil drillers on the 
Cameroon Coast. He stamped it and an hour later was gone. 

It wasn't until just after six that Shannon saw the longshore boat 
‘moving away from the beach. The two Freetown men who ran 
" passengers out to waiting vessels heaved at their oars. Aft sat seven 
other Africans, clutching bundles. In the prow sat a lone European. 
As the craft swung expertly into the side of the Toscana, Jean- 
_ Baptiste Langarotti came nimbly up the ladder. 

__ One by one the seven Africans followed, six of them young, one 
an older man who bore himself with confident dignity. Although 
it was indiscreet to do so in sight of land, Vlaminck, Dupree 
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and Semmler started to clap the young Africans on the back, and 
they, grinning from ear to ear, seemed as happy as the mercenaries. 

Later, as the Toscana rolled on to the south, Shannon introduced 
his recruits to a puzzled Waldenberg. First there was Patrick, then 
Johnny, Jinja (nick-named Ginger), Sunday, Bartholomew and 
Timothy. Each of them had been personally trained by one of the 
mercenaries; each of them had been tried and tested in battle many 
times and would stick it out however hard the fight. And each of 
them was loyal to his leader. The older man was introduced by 
| Shannon as Dr. Okoye. He too was loyal to his leader and his people. 
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“How are things at home?” Shannon asked him. 
Doctor Okoye shook his head sadly. “Not well,” he said. 
‘Tomorrow we start preparing,’ Shannon told him. 


Part Three 
The Big Killing 
1 


For the remainder of the sea voyage, Cat Shannon worked his 
men without pause. Only the man called “Doctor” was exempt. 
The rest were divided into parties, each with separate jobs. 

Marc Vlaminck and Kurt Semmler broke open the five Castrol 
oil drums, plucked out the twenty Schmeissers, and stored the 
lubricating oil in smaller containers for the ship’s use. Aided by the 
African soldiers, the pair unwrapped the submachine guns and. 
wiped them, clean of oil and grease. By the time they had finished, 
all six Africans were thoroughly familiar with the operating mech- 
anisms of the Schmeissers. | 

Breaking open the boxes of 9 mm ammunition, the eight of them 
sat around the decks slotting shells into magazines, until the first 
fifteen thousand rounds had gone into the five hundred magazines 
at their disposal. Meanwhile Langarotti prepared uniforms from 
the bales of clothing ;Dupree had provided. When each set was. 
wrapped in a bundle, it was stuffed into one of the sleeping bags 
along with one Schmeisser and five full magazines wrapped in an 
oily cloth and tied into a polythene bag. Each sleeping bag then 
comprised the necessary clothing and weaponry for one soldier. 

Dupree, meanwhile, with one of the deckhands, had stripped 
down three of the ammunition crates, tailored them to fit neatly 
over the top of the outboard engines, and lined them with foam 
rubber. These boxes would reduce engine noise to a low murmur. 

Then Vlaminck and Dupree turned their attention to the weapons _ 
they would use for the strike. Janni familiarized himself with the 
aiming mechanisms of his two mortar tubes and prepared seventy | 
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mortar bombs. Missainck concentrated on his two bazookas, of 
which only one would be used on the night of the attack. The limi- 
tation was the weight factor. Everything had to be carried on a 
human back. Marc had picked Patrick as his back-up man, for they 
had worked together before. The African would carry his own 
_ Schmeisser and ten bazooka rockets. Mare would carry twelve. 
_ Shannon had the Toscana heave-to well out at sea while the men 
_ tested their Schmeissers. The whites had each in their time used 
half a dozen different submachine guns, and found these no prob- 
lem. The Africans took longer to get used to them, for most of their 
experience had been with bolt-action 7.92 mm Mausers or the 
standard 7.62 NATO self-loading rifle. Each African fired off nine 
hundred rounds, until he was used to the feel of the gun, and had 
_ been cured of the African habit of closing his eyes while he fired. 
_ The empty oil drums were streamed astern for bazooka practice. 
Before they had finished, all of the men, black and white, could 
riddle a barrel at a butidred metres. Four barrels were sunk in this 
"manner. The fifth was Vlaminck’s own target. He let it stream to 
two hundred metres, then planted himself in the stern, the bazooka 
across his right shoulder. His first rocket screamed ovét the top of 
the barrel and exploded with a spout of spray. His second took the 
‘barrel in the centre. The boom echoed over the water and a cheer 
came from the watchers. Grinning, Marc turned to Shannon. “You 
“say you want a door taken off, Cat?” 
That's right, a bloody great wooden gate, Tiny.” 
“TIl give it to you in matchsticks, and that’s a promise.” 
Because of the noise they had made, Shannon ordered the 

Toscana to move. Their next halt was to test the assault craft. 

_ Without the muffling boxes, the outboards made an audible mutter 
even four hundred yards away. But with the boxes in place and the 
engines throttled back to quarter-power, there was hardly a sound 
at thirty yards. The walkie-talkies were tested up to four miles. To 
get them used to the motion, the Africans were given trips in the 
power craft at various speeds. All ten men, black and white, Shannon 
put through night exercises at sea to accustom their vision to the 
blackness of sky and ocean in which they would have to operate 
when they struck. 
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Waldenberg watched the exercises curiously. “Even listening 
hard, I can’t hear you out there,” he said to Shannon. “Unless they 
have very alert guards you should be able to make the beach, where- 
ever you re going. Incidentally, where are you going?” 4 

“I think you'd all better know,” said Shannon. “We'll spend the 
rest of the night going through the briefing.” And until dawn the 
whole company listened while Shannon went through the entire 
plan of attack, using his projector and slide transparencies. ) 

When he had finished, there was dead silence. ) 

Finally Waldenberg said, “Gott in Himmel!” Then the questions 
started. Waldenberg wanted reassurance that if anything went 
wrong the survivors would be back on board and the Toscana well 
over the horizon before sunrise. Shannon gave it to him. 

“We have only your word for it they have no gunboats.” 

“Then my word will have to do,’ snapped Shannon. l 

The young Africans had no questions. Each would trust his own 
leader to know what he was doing. The doctor asked briefly where 
he would be, and accepted that he would remain on the Toscana. 

Sitting together on deck after the briefing, the five mercenaries 
talked until the sun was high. They all approved of the attack 
plan although they knew they would be very few, dangerously few, 
for such a job, and there was no margin for things going wrong. 
They accepted that either they had to win within twenty minutes 
or they would have to get back to their boats and leave in a hurry, 
those that could leave. They knew that anyone finding a colleague 
badly wounded would be expected to give him one mercenary s last 
gift to another, the quick clean way out. It was one of the rules. 

Just before noon they parted company and turned in. 


THEY ALL WOKE early on the morning of Day Ninety-Nine. Shan- 
non had been up half the night, watching beside Waldenberg as the 
coastline loomed up on the tiny radar screen. “I want to come 
within visual range of the coast just south of Clarence,’ he told the 
captain, “and spend the morning steaming northwards, parallel to 
the shore, so that at noon we are off the coast here.” His finger 
jabbed at the capital of the republic north of Zangaro. 

The morning passed slowly. Through the ship's telescope 
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Shannon watched the estuary of the Zangaro River move past, a 
long, low line of mangrove trees along the horizon. At mid- 
- morning he could make out the break in the green line where the 
_ town of Clarence lay, and he passed the telescope to Vlaminck, 
4 Langarotti, Dupree and Semmler. Each studied the coast in silence. 
_ They smoked and mooched around the deck, tense and bored. 

= At noon Shannon began to transmit to Endean. His message was 
_the word “Plantain” which meant that he was in position. 

= Twenty-two miles away, Simon Endean heard the word, folded 
- the antenna of his radio, and withdrew into his hotel bedroom from 
_ the balcony. Then he began, painstakingly, to explain to the ex- 
< colonel in his custody that within twenty-four hours he, Antoine 
_ Bobi, would be President of Zangaro. At four in the afternoon, Bobi 
_ struck his deal with Endean. He “signed” the document granting 
_ Bormac Trading Company a ten-year exclusive mining concession 
_ in the Crystal Mountains, and watched Endean seal into an envelope 
_ a certified cheque for half a million dollars in favour of Antoine 


Bobi. 
l DURING THE AFTERNOON the Toscana and her lethal cargo put 
_ about and began to cruise slowly back down the coast. 

_ Hold her just north of the border until sundown,” Shannon told 
_ his captain. “After nine p.m., move diagonally towards the coast. 
_ At two a.m., we end up here, four miles out and one mile north of 
_ the peninsula.” 

“When does the first craft set free and move inshore?” 

“At two. That will be Dupree and his mortar crew. The other 
_ two boats head for the beach one hour later. O.K.?” 

= OK., said Waldenberg. “TIl have you there.” 

He knew the rest. After he heard the firefight begin, he was to 
_ ease the Toscana across the mouth of the harbour, still four miles 
_ out, and heave-to. He would listen on his walkie-talkie, and if all 
_ went well he would stay where he was until sun-up. If things went 
_ badly he would turn on the ship’s lights to guide the returning 
_ force back to the Toscana. 

_ When darkness fell Shannon began organizing the assault craft. 


_ First over the side was Dupree’s. Semmler and Dupree went down 
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into it as it bobbed against the Toscana’s side. The two oe them 
hoisted the heavy outboard into place and screwed it tight to he. 
backboard, placing the muffler on top of it. Ee 

Semmler climbed out and the equipment was lowered to Jani’ s 
waiting hands. Baseplates and sighting gear for both mortars, then 
the two mortar tubes and sixty bombs, all primed and fused. Also- 
both flare-launching rockets, a gas-powered foghorn, and one 
walkie-talkie. Janni’ s Schmeisser was slung over his shoulder. When 
the loading was finished, the two Africans, Timothy and Sunday, 
slid down the ladder to join Dupree. s 3 

Shannon stared down at the three faces looking up at thin in the 
torchlight. “Good luck,” he called softly. For answer Dupree raised 
one thumb. Holding the painter of the assault craft, Semmler moved 
back along the rail while Dupree fended off. When the craft was 
streamed astern Semmler tied her painter to the after-rail. 

The second boat was for Vlaminck and Semmler with the bazookas 
and their back-up men, Patrick and Jinja. When they too were 
streamed astern of the ship, Dupree s painter was passed to Semmler 
who made it fast to his own craft. 

Langarotti and Shannon took the third and last boat accom- 
panied by Bartholomew and Johnny, the latter a big, grinning 
fighter who was deeply devoted to Shannon. 

Just before Shannon, who was the last man into the boats, das 
cended the ladder, Captain Waldenberg appeared from the bridge. 

“We may have a problem,” he muttered quietly. “There’s a ship 
lying off Clarence, further out than us.’ 

Shannon froze at the thought that something had gone seriously 
wrong. “When did you first see it?” 

“Some time ago,” said Waldenberg. “I thought she must be 
cruising south down the coast. But she’s riding-to. She’s the size of 
a freighter. No indication of who she is.” 

“If you've seen her, presumably she’s seen you?” 

“Bound to, said Waldenberg. “We're on her radar all right.” 

“Could her radar pick up the dinghies?” 

“Unlikely,” said the captain. “They re too low in the water.” 

“We go ahead,” said Shannon. “Its too late now. We have to 
assume she’s a freighter waiting out the night.” | 
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= “She s bound to hear the firefight,” said Waldenberg. 
= “What can she do about it?” 
_ The German grinned. “Not much. But if you fail, and we're not 
o ut of here before sunrise, she'll recognize the Toscana.” 
_ “We mustn't fail then. Carry on as ordered.” 
k inben went back to his bridge. The African doctor, who 
had watched the proceedings in silence, stepped forward. 
= “Good luck, Major,” he said. “God go with you.” 
_ Out in the darkness there was complete silence but for the slap 
_ of the water against the rubberized hulls of the boats. They were 
_ well out of earshot of the shore and when they came close enough 
_to hear landward sounds, with luck everyone would be asleep. 
= At nine the Toscana emitted a low rumble, and the water beneath 
her stern began to churn and bubble, the phosphorescent white 
= wake slapping against the snub nose of Shannon’s assault craft. 
_ Then they were under way. The next five hours went by like a night- 
_ mare, building tension in every man in the operation. 
Shannon's watch said five past two when the Toscana slowed to 
- idle in the water. From above the after-rail a low whistle came 
_ through the darkness; Waldenberg’s signal for cast-off. Dupree’s 
' engine coughed into life and began to move. 
= At the helm of his assault craft Big Janni checked his power 
= setting and held the compass as steady as he could. He was trying 
_ to make landfall on the outer side of the northern arm that curved 
round the harbour of Clarence. He should make it in thirty minutes. 
If the others gave him one hour to set up his mortars and flare- 
rockets, they should be moving past the tip of the point towards 
their own beach landing when he was ready. But for that one hour 
he and Timothy and Sunday would be alone in Zangaro. 
Twenty-two minutes on his way, Dupree heard a low “Psst” from 
= Timothy in the bow. He glanced up from his compass and what he 
= saw caused him to throttle back quickly. They were scarcely three 
hundred yards from a shore and the dim starlight revealed a line of 
_ deeper darkness. Mangrove. Dupree could hear the water chuckling 
= among the roots. He had made a landfall inside the peninsula. 
He brought his boat about, keeping the throttle very low and 
headed back to sea. At the point of the peninsula'on which the 
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town of Clarence stood, he again headed slowly inshore. At two ji 
hundred metres he could make out the long, low spit of gravel id A 
was seeking. He cut the engine and let the craft drift inshore. wt 3 
grounded with a soft grating sound. 4 
Dupree swung a leg over the prow, dropped onto the sand, and 
stood listening. When he was sure they had caused no alarm, he a 
slipped a marlin spike out of his belt and rammed it deep into the — a 
shingle, tying the painter securely to it. Then he ran lightly up the — | 
hummock ahead of him. It was barely fifteen feet above sea level 4 
at its top. To his left the spit of land widened into the darkness. 4 
Ahead lay the mirror-calm of the protected harbour. The end of the — : 
gravel point was ten yards to his right. Silently, then, Dupree and — 3 
the two Africans set up their equipment at the top of the rise. i 
The main mortar was to go at the far end of the spit. If Shannon's _ ; 
measurements were accurate, the range from there to the centre of 
the palace courtyard was seven hundred and twenty-one metres. 
He carefully adjusted the elevation of his first mortar to drop ga a 
range-finding bomb as near to that spot as possible. 3 
$ 
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He set up the second mortar pointing at the barracks. Accuracy — 
here was less vital, since the intent was to drop bombs at random — 
and panic the army. Timothy would handle this one. 

Between the two mortars he established the two flare-launching 
rockets and jammed one rocket down each launcher, leaving the 
other eight lying handy. Each flare had a life of twenty seconds, 
so if he was to operate both his own mortar and the illuminations 
he would have to work fast. Sunday would pass him the mortar 
bombs from the stack he had built beside the emplacement. He 
looked at his watch. Three twenty-two. The other two boats must 
be heading for the harbour. He switched on his walkie-talkie, and 
pressed the “blip” button three times at one-second intervals. 

A mile off shore, Shannon’s eyes were straining into the dark- 
ness ahead. On his left Semmler kept the second craft in formation 
order and listened for Dupree’s signal. He hissed to let Shannon 
know that he had heard it. Two minutes later, Shannon caught the 
flash of Dupree’s torch. It was off to his right, so he swung to star- 
board, aiming a hundred metres to the right of the light, That 
woula be the harbour entrance. : 
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the bubbles from their exhausts rising to the surface, then they 
were gone into the harbour entrance. 

There was still no sound from the shore when Shannon made out 
the bulk of the warehouse on the other side of the harbour. He 


_ steered to the right, and grounded on the fishing beach among 
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dugout canoes and fishnets. Semmler came in beside him and both 


-engines died together. All eight men remained motionless for 


several minutes waiting for an alarm to be called. Then Shannon 


and Semmler stepped out, jabbed in their marlin spikes and tethered 


the boats. The others followed. Shannon led the way up the slope to 
= the two hundred yard wide plateau between the harbour and the 


sleeping palace of President Jean Kimba. 
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The eight men ran in a low crouch up the slope and out onto the 
plain at the top. It was after half-past three, and no lights were 
burning in the palace. Shannon knew that half-way to the palace 
they would meet the coast road, and standing at the junction would 
be at least two palace guards. He expected he would not be able to 
take them both silently and that after the firing started they would 
have to crawl the last hundred yards to the palace wall. 

Out on his gravel spit, Big Janni Dupree waited for the shot that 
would send him into action—the first shot, whoever fired it. 

‘Shannon and Langarotti were out ahead of the other six when 


_they made the road junction. Their faces, blackened with sepia-dye, 


were already streaked with sweat. Shannon could make out the line 


of the roof against the sky, but he missed the guards until he 


stumbled over one. The man was seated on the ground, snoozing. 
After stumbling, Shannon recovered, but the Vindu guard rose 
with speed and a yell of surprise. The call aroused his partner who 
rose up from his lair in the uncut grass, gurgled once as the Corsi- 
can’s knife opened his throat and went back down again, choking 
out his last seconds. The other man took a swipe in the shoulder 
from Shannon’s Bowie knife, let out another scream and ran. 
ool 


It was never certain who fired first. A wild shot from the palace — 
gate and the snarl of Shannon’s half-second burst that sliced the 


running man in two blended with each other. From behind them, 


came a whoosh, and the sky exploded in blistering white light. — 
Shannon caught a brief impression of the palace, two figures in — 
front of its gate, and the feeling of his men fanning out to right and ~ 
left of him. Then they were all face-down in the long grass and 


crawling forward. 


As his first rocket screamed upwards, Janni Dupree slipped hiss 
mortar bomb down the tube. The smack-thump of the mortar bomb ~ 


departing on its parabola towards the palace blended with the ~ 


crash of the magnesium flare. Squinting into the light, he waited to 
watch the bomb fall. It hit the front right cornice of the palace roof, 
blowing off tiles. Dupree twirled the traverse knob of the aiming 
mechanism a few millimetres to the left, and slipped in his a 


bomb just as the first flare fizzled out. The second flare burst into 


light above the palace and four seconds later the second bomb — 


landed. This one fell onto the tiles directly above the main door. — 
Dupree lowered the nose of the mortar a whisker. His third went _ 
clean over the palace roof and into the courtyard behind. He saww 


the red glow for a split second, then it was gone. He knew he had 


his range. There would be no shortfalls to endanger his own men 


in front of the palace. 


Between the second and third explosions, Shannon risked putting 


his head up. He heard screams and shouts from inside the fortress. 
These were the first and last sounds the defenders made before the 
roar of explosives blotted out all else. Janni had forty bombs. When 


his main barrage began to hit the palace there was no more need 


for flares; the roaring crash of the mortar bombs going into the 


flagstone-covered ‘courtyard behind the palace threw = gobbets of 


red light every two seconds. 
Tiny Marc Vlaminck was the only one of the eight men watching 
who had anything to do. He was at the left of the line of men, 


almost exactly in front of the main gate. Standing foursquare to the 


palace he took careful aim and sent off his first rocket. A twenty- 
foot tongue of flame whirled out of the rear of the bazooka as the 
warhead sped for the main gate. It exploded high to the right-hand 
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edge of the double-doors, ripping a hinge out of the masonry and > 


leaving a yard-square hole in the woodwork. 


Kneeling by his side, Patrick passed rockets up to him. The 
second shot exploded against the arch above the door. The third — 


hit the centre lock. The doors sagged and fell apart, revealing an 
archway that led right through the main building to the courtyard 
beyond. Shannon leapt to his feet screaming “Come on!” He was 


firing as he ran, sensing more than seeing Jean-Baptiste Langarotti — 


on his left and Kurt Semmler closing up on his right. Through the 
gate the scene was enough to stop anybody in his tracks. 

Dupree’s first sighting shots had brought Kimba’s guards out of 
their huts and into the centre of the paved area. That was where 
the succeeding bombs had found them. There were piles of bodies, 
some still half alive, most very dead. Two army trucks and three 
civilian vehicles, one the presidential Mercedes, were shredded. 

To right and left were stairs leading to the upper floors. Without 
waiting to be asked, Semmler took the righthand set, Langarotti 
the left. Soon there were bursts of Schmeisser fire as the two merce- 
naries laundered the upper floor. Shannon shouted at his four 
Africans to take the ground floor. 

Then, slowly, cautiously, Cat Shannon moved romped the arch 
that led into the rear courtyard. If there was any opposition left 
in the palace guards, it would come from there. Suddenly a figure 
with a rifle ran screaming at him from his left. Shannon whirled 
and fired and the man jack-knifed in a froth of blood. The whole 
place smelt of blood and fear. ce 

He sensed rather than felt the scuff of footsteps in the archway 
behind him and swung round. From one of the side doors, a man 
had emerged. The man saw Shannon as Shannon saw him and 
snapped off a shot. Shannon felt the slug blow softly on his cheek 
as it passed. He fired half a second later, but the man was agile. He 
went to the ground, rolled and came up in fire position a second 
time. Shannon's Schmeisser had let off five shots but they'd gone 
above the gunman’s body as he hit the flagstones, then the maga- 
zine ran out. Shannon stepped behind a pillar to slap in a new one, 
then came around the corner firing. The man was gone. 

It was only then he became fully conscious that the gunman, 
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stripped to the waist and barefoot, had not been an African. He 
swore and ran back to the main gate. He was too late. | 

As the gunman ran out of the shattered palace, Tiny Marc 
Vlaminck was walking towards the archway, his bazooka cradled 
in both hands. Still running flat out, the gunman loosed off two 


_ fast shots that emptied his magazine. They found the gun later in 


_ the long grass. It was a Makarov gun, and it was empty. 


The Belgian took both shots in the chest, one in the lungs. The 
gunman was past him, dashing to safety beyond the reach of the 
flares Dupree was still sending up. Shannon watched as Vlaminck, 
moving in a kind of slow motion, raised his bazooka, took steady 
aim and fired. Not often does one see a bazooka the size of a war- 
head hit a man in the small of the back. Afterwards, they could find 
nothing more than a few pieces of cloth. 

Shannon had to throw himself flat to avoid the backlash of flame 


-from Tiny Marc’s last shot. He was still on the ground, eight yards 


away, when the big Belgian crashed forward, arms outspread, across 
the hard earth before the gateway. 


JANNI DUPREE straightened up after despatching the last of his flares 
and shouted to Sunday to stay and keep watch over the mortars and 
the boat. Then, signalling to Timothy to follow him, he began to 
jog-trot along the spit of land towards Clarence. He still had the 
job of silencing the army barracks. It took the pair of them ten 
minutes to reach the road that ran across the end of the peninsula. 
From there it was, Janni knew,.a left turn to the barracks. 

The trouble was round that bend. Scattered by Timothy's bombs, 
Kimba’s army had fled into the night. But about a dozen of the men 
had regrouped and were standing at the edge of the road muttering 
among themselves. Dupree and Timothy were almost on them 
before they saw them in the shadows. Ten of the men were naked, 
having been roused from sleep. The other two had been on guard 
duty, and were clothed and armed. One had a hand grenade. 

Dupree opened up. Four were cut apart by the stream of slugs 
from the Schmeisser. The other eight ran, two more falling as 
Dupree’s fire pursued them. But one of them as he ran turned and 
hurled the thing he had in his hand. It was his pride and joy. 
| 999 


The grenade went high in the air, out of sight, and when it fell 
it hit Timothy full in the chest. The African veteran clutched at the l 
object as he went over backwards, and sitting on the ground recog- — 
nized it for what it was. He also saw that the fool had forgotten to — 
take the pin out. Timothy promptly did so and threw it as far as he 3 


could after the Vindu soldiers. But this time it hit a tree. There was 


a dull clunk and the grenade fell to the ground. At that moment 


Janni Dupree started in pursuit, a fresh magazine in his Schmeisser. 


Timothy shouted a warning, but Dupree ran on still firing from the 


hip, and was two yards from the grenade when it exploded. 
He did not remember much more. He came to, lying on the road, 
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and there was someone kneeling beside him, cradling his head. He 
had a comfortable, drowsy feeling. He could hear a voice saying 
something urgently but he couldn't make out the words. “Sorry — 


Janni, so sorry, sorry... 

He was staring up at the gap between the palm fronds when the 
moon came out. It was white and shining, like the Paarl rock after 
the rain. It was good to be home, he thought. Janni-Dupree was 
quite content when he closed his eyes and died. 


IT WAS HALF-PAST FIVE when enough daylight filtered over the 
horizon for the men at the palace to switch off their torches. 

They had brought Vlaminck’s body inside and laid it out in one 
of the rooms on the ground floor. Beside him lay Dupree. Johnny 
was also dead, evidently shot by the white bodyguard with the 
Makarov. The three of them were side by side. 

Semmler had summoned Shannon to the main bedroom upstairs 
and shown him by torchlight the figure he had gunned dog 
trying to clamber out of the window. 

“Thats him,” said Shannon. “Kimba.”’ 

There were six survivors from among the dead president's 
domestic staff. These Shannon used as forced labour to tidy up, 
dumping the bodies in the back courtyard. A large carpet was 
hung over the ruined entrance to mask the grisly view. 

At five o clock Semmler had gone out to the Toscana in one of 
the boats, towing the other two behind him. He was back at six 
thirty with the African doctor and the same three boats, this time 
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oS 
- loaded with stores, eighty bundles of Schmeissers and nearly a ton 
of 9 mm ammunition. 


ho 


At six, acting on Shannon’s instructions, Waldenberg had begun 


to broadcast three words on the frequency to which Endean was 


t 


listening. Paw-paw, Cassava and Mango, meaning the operation 


went as planned, was completely successful, and Kimba was dead. 
When the African doctor viewed the carnage in the palace, he 


_ sighed and said, “I suppose it was necessary.” 


“It was,” affirmed Shannon, and asked Okoye to set about the 
task he had been brought to do. 

By nine the clearing up process was almost complete. The burial 
of the Vindu would have to be done later when there was more 


_ manpower available. Two of the speedboats were stowed again on 


the Toscana, while the third was hidden in a creek not far from the 
harbour. All traces of mortars and rocket-launchers had been 
removed from the point. Everything and everyone else had been 
brought inside the palace which from outside, apart from the 
destroyed door, and three broken windows, did not show the beat- 
ing it had taken. 

At ten Semmler and Langarotti joined Shannon in the main 


‘dining room, where the mercenary leader was finishing off some 


jam and bread he had found in the presidential kitchen. Both men 
reported on the result of their searches. The transmitter was intact. 
The armoury contained enough guns and ammo to keep an army 
of three hundred in action for several months. 

“So what now?” asked Semmler. 

“So now we wait,’ said Shannon. 


“Wait for what?” 
“We wait for the new government, he said. 


A ONE-TON TRUCK carrying Simon Endean arrived just after one in 
the afternoon. At the wheel was a hulking strong-arm from the East 
End of London, Ernie Locke, who was being paid a handsome fee to 
keep Endean alive and well. Cowering under canvas in the back 
was Bobi who had evidently not won his colonelcy by personal 
courage. He had yet to be persuaded that Kimba was dead. 

n leaned out of an upper window as Endean climbed 
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suspiciously down, looked at the carpet hanging in the doorway 5 
and examined the eight black guards at attention before the gate. 
Endean looked up to Shannon. “Everything O.K?” A 
“Sure,” said Shannon. “But get out of sight. No « one has move d 
yet, but someone is bound to start snooping soon.’ pe 
Endean led Colonel Bobi and Locke upstairs to the presidential 
dining room and asked Shannon for a full report on the battle. For ~ 
answer Shannon led him to the rear window and pointed down into — 
the courtyard from which a ferocious buzzing of flies mounted. — 
Endean looked out and drew back. EA 
“And the army? a 
‘Twenty dead, the rest scattered. Their arms and the presidential - i 
armoury are here in the cellar under our control. The national iz 4 
is intact.” i 
Endean nodded, satisfied. “Then there's nothing left but for det Š 
new president to announce the success of his coup and the forma- 
tion of a new government. Let me introduce him.” | l 
The Zangaran colonel’s face now wore a broad grin. 
“Former Commander of the Zangaran Army, — | 
operator of a coup detat as far as the world knows—Colonel 
Antoine Bobi.” 
Shannon bowed. Bobi's grin grew even wider. 

“Perhaps the president would like to examine the presidential 
office,’ Shannon said, moving to open a door at the end of the 
room. Endean translated. | 

Bobi nodded and lumbered across the floor. The door closed 
behind him and Shannon. There was the crásh of a single shot. 

After Shannon reappeared Endean sat staring at him. 

“What was that?” he asked unnecessarily. 

“A shot,’ said Shannon. 

Endean was on his feet, across the room and standing in the 
open doorway to the study. He turned round, ashen-faced. 

“You shot him,” he whispered. “All this bloody way, and you 
shot him. You're mad, Shannon, you bloody mercenary idiot . . .~ 

Shannon sat back in his chair. From the corner of his eye he 
saw Locke’s hand move under his shirt. The second crash seemed 
louder to Endean. Ernie Locke somersaulted and sprawled across 
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the tiles. He was quite dead. Shannon brought his hand out from 
under the table and laid a Makarov 9 mm automatic on the table. 


_ A wisp of smoke wriggled out of the end of the barrel. 


Endean seemed to sag at the shoulders, as if the knowledge of 


the certain loss of his personal fortune was compounded by the 


sudden realization that Shannon was the most completely 
dangerous man he had ever met. 
Semmler appeared in the study doorway and Langarotti 
slipped quietly in through the other door. Both held Schmeissers. 
Shannon rose. “Come on,” he said, “I'll drive you back to the — 


border. From there you can walk.” 


The vehicle that had brought Endean stood in the courtyard. 
Three African soldiers crouched in the back with submachine 
carbines. Another twenty, fully uniformed and equipped, were 
being marshalled into a line outside the palace. 

In the hallway they met a middle-aged African in civilian 
clothes. “Everything O.K., Doctor?’ Shannon asked. 

“Yes, so far. I have arranged to send a hundred volunteer workers 
to clean up. Another fifty soldiers will be here this afternoon. Seven 
Zangaran notables have agreed to serve.” | 

“Good. Perhaps you had better take time off to broadcast the 
first bulletin. Ask Mr. Semmler to help get the radio working.” 

“I have just spoken to Mr. Semmler,” said the doctor. “He has 
been in touch with the Toscana by walkie-talkie. Captain 
Waldenberg reports there is a ship trying to raise Clarence port 
authorities with a request for permission to enter port.” 

“Any identification?’ asked Shannon. 

“She identifies herself as the Russian freighter, Komarov.” 

“Tell Mr. Semmler to man the port radio at once. Tell him to 
reply to the Komarov: permission refused. Permanently. 

Shannon took the wheel of the truck himself and swung onto 
the road. 

“Who was that?” asked Endean sourly, as they sped past the 
shanty town of the immigrant workers where all seemed to be 
bustle and activity. At the crossroads, well-dressed soldiers 
were on point duty carrying Schmeissers. 

“That man was Doctor Okoye,” said Shannon. 
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“A witch doctor, I suppose.” 

“Actually he’s an Oxford Ph.D.” ar 

“All right,” said Endean after a long silence. “You've ruined - 
one of the biggest and richest coups that has ever been — 
attempted. What I'd like to know is why? In God’s name, why?” — 

“You made two mistakes, Endean,’ Shannon said carefully. 
Endean started at the sound of his real name. “You assumed i 
that because I’m a mercenary, I’m stupid. It never seemed to 
occur to you that we are both mercenaries, along with Sir James 
Manson and most of the people who have power in this world. 
Your second mistake was to assume that all black people were. 
alike because to you they look alike.” 

“I don't follow you. 

“You did a lot of research on Zangaro. You even found out 
about the thousands of immigrant workers. It never occurred to 
you that those workers form a community of their own, the most 
intelligent and hard-working one in the country. Given half a 
chance they can play a part in the political life of the country. . 
What's more you failed to recognize that the new army of Zangaro 
might be recruited, not from Vindu or Caja, but from that third 
community. In fact, it just has been. In five days there will be over 
four hundred new soldiers in Clarence, untrained of course, but- 
looking efficient enough to keep law and order. They'll be the real 
power in this country from now on. There was a coup d état last 
night, all right, but it wasn’t conducted on behalf of your Colonel 
Bobi.” 

“For whom then?” 

“For the general, for whom Dr. Okoye is acting.” 

“Which general?” 

Shannon told him. Endean’s mouth opened in horror. 

“Not him. He was defeated. Exiled.” 

“For the moment. Not necessarily for ever. Those immigrant 
workers are his people. They call them the Jews of Africa. There 
are one and a half million of them scattered over this continent.” 

“That stupid great idealistic bastard . . . 

‘Careful,’ warned Shannon, “we have three of his soldiers 
with us and they all speak English.” 
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= Endean turned and looked back at three impassive faces over 
three Schmeisser barrels. “What happens now?” he asked. 


oe 


= “The Committee of National Reconciliation takes over. Four 

Vindu members, four Caja and two from the immigrant com- 
- munity. And this country will be used as a base for a new army 
_ which may one day avenge what was done to their people. Maybe 
= the general will come and set up residence here. 

“You expect to get away with that?” 

“You expected to impose that slobbering ape, Bobi, and get 
= away with it. At least the new government will be moderately 
_ fair. No doubt they will eventually find that mineral deposit or 
_ whatever you were after. And no doubt it will be exploited. But if 
you want it, you will have to pay a fair price for it.” 

Round the corner they came within view of the border post. 
_ Shannon stopped the truck. “You can walk the rest of the way.” 

Endean climbed down. He looked back at Shannon with 
undiluted hatred. “You still haven't explained why.” 

Shannon stared ahead up the road. “For nearly two years,” he 
said, “I watched between half a million and a million small kids 
starved to death. It was done so that people like you and Manson 
could make bigger profits, and it was done in the name of law and 
order. I may be a killer, but I am not a bloody sadist. I worked out 
for myself how it was done, and why, and who were the men 
behind it. Profiteers like your precious Manson. That's why I did it. 
Tell Manson when you get back home. I'd like him to know. 
Personally. From me. Now get walking.” 

Ten yards on, Endean turned round. 3 

“Don’t ever come back to London, Shannon,” he called. 

“I won't,” yelled Shannon. And under his breath he murmured, 


“I won't ever have to. 


Epilogue 


The new government was duly installed, and at. the last count 
was ruling humanely and well. There was hardly a mention of the 
papers, just a brief piece in Le Monde 
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coup in the European news 
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to say that dissident units of the Zangaran Army had topp pled» 
president on the eve of Independence Day. ae 
Janni Dupree and Mare Vlaminck were buried dome 
point, beneath the palm trees where the wind blows off the Gulf 
The graves were left unmarked at Shannon's request. John y w us 
taken by his own people who keened over him in their own way fs 
-= Simon Endean and Sir James Manson kept quiet about at Hie 
parts in the affair. There was really nothing they ; 
publicly. E 
Shannon gave Jean-Baptiste Langarotti the ive th wa nd 
pounds remaining in his money belt from the operation's budg t 
and the Corsican went back to Europe. As he told Shannon n 
they parted on the shore, “It was never for the money.” 
Shannon wrote letters to Signor Ponti in Genoa in the 
Brown ordering him to hand over the bearer shares controllin 
ownership of the Toscana in equal parts to Captain Walder 
and Kurt Semmler. A year later Semmler sold Walde: b eT 
share. Then he went off to another war. ee NA 
The last thing Shannon did was to order his bank in Swit Ze a nd 
to make a credit transfer of five thousand pounds to the parents f 
Janni Dupree in Paarl, Cape Province, and another in the san 
sum to a woman called Anna who ran a bar in Ostende. 
Shannon died a month after the coup, the way he had told Jul k z 
Manson he wanted to go, with a gun in his hand, and a bullet in the 
chest. But it was his own gun and his own bullet. It was not the 
fighting that destroyed him, but the little black mole on the be back 
of his neck. That was what he had learned from Dr. Dunois in the 
Paris surgery just before Endean had first come to see him. That he 
had six months to a year to live and the last month would be ba me 
So when he judged the time had come he walked alone into e 
jungle with a gun and an envelope of typescript addressed ee an. 
friend in London. et AOR 
The natives who saw him go and brought him back for buria is 
said he was whistling when he went. They did not knows 
the whistling was. It was à tune called Spanish Harlem. z: 
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